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Economic 


Evolution 


and the 
Standard 
Oil 
Company 
(Indiana) 





‘*‘The only economic evolution anywhere in the 
world that amounts to a hill of beans is taking 
lace in this country now,’’ says the Chicago 
ribune, paraphrasing Professor Carver, of Har- 
vard University. 


‘“‘There is no phenomenon in American life in 
our time, which is so reassuring as the increase 
in small ownership of securities. 


‘Since 1900 the estimated ownership of stock- 
holders in the United States has increased from 
4,400,000 in that year to 14,400,000 in 1923. 


‘**But this is not the most encouraging and im- 
portant phase of this increase. Not only has 
the number increased, but the average number 
of shares per stockholder has greatly decreased 
—namely, from 140.1 shares per holder in 1900 
to 49.7 in 1923. 


‘Security purchases by wage earners would not 
have come so soon or so rapidly, were it not for 
the wise poliey of some of the greatest Ameri- 
can corporations in offering shares to their em- 
ployes on easy and attractive terms.”’ 


What is true of industry generally is true of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) specifically. . In 
1919 there were 4,623 stockholders, in 1925 
there are 49,804 stockholders. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has been 
a pioneer in offering shares of the Company’s 
stock to its workers. It believes that the real 
solution of the most serious problems confront- 
ing capital and labor is found by encouraging 
sake to acquire a substantial capital interest in 
the enterprise. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) long ago 
offered its employes participation in the rewards 
which this Company has drawn from service to 
society. It makes it possible for an employe.to 
purchase shares of stock in the Company on at- 
tractive terms. The system provides that for 
each dollar invested by the worker, fifty cents 
is given to him by the Company—so that if an 
re buys 10 shares, he really acquires 15 
shares. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) incorpor- 
ated the idea of employe ownership of stock in 
the Company to encourage thrift in the organ- 
ization, and to render the public a larger and 
more effective service. 


Employe ownership means smoother relations . 


between workers and the Management, and this 
in turn means added value to the consumer in 
the way of better service and more economical 
production. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CORN BREEDING 


Single and Double Crosses of Inbred Strains of Corn Make Record Yields 


back in 1905, when E. M. East, an Illinois 
™ boy, began inbreeding some Leaming corn 
at the Connecticut station. Perhaps East be- 
came interested in corn originally by associat- 
ing with Hopkins and Smith 
at the Illinois station. At any 
rate, when he got a job at 
the Connecticut station, he 
evidently decided to forget 
) all about ear-row breeding 
and other methods which 
were so popular in the corn 
belt at the time, He was a 
scientist, and therefore he 
struck out boldly into a new 
field. He bagged the silks 
and tassels of his corn and by hand put the 
pollen of a plant on the silk of the same plant. 
He not only did this one year, but for several 
years. , 
Within a few years the inbred corn became 
discouragingly weak, and some of the strains 
were so very bad that they died out 


eT ve revolution in corn breeding began 





H. A. WALLACE 


By H1. A. Wallace 


corn yield contest last year, when a cross of 
three inbreds outyielded the nearest strain of 
Reid corn by 30 per cent. It is safe to say that 
if this cross had been planted in the Reid Yel- 
low Dent territory of Iowa last year that the 
average farmer would have had 500 bushels 
more corn and the state total would have been 
increased. by fully 50,000,000 bushels. 

The story of this particular cross is interest- 
ing. Holbert, working for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, on the root-rot 
problem in corn, started inbreeding work with 
Funk Yellow Dent about six years ago, finding 
two vigorous strains which he called his A and 
B strains. Holbert found that a cross of these 
two strains yielded unusually well in central 
Illinois. Jenkins, who worked with Holbert at 
Bloomington, went to the lowa station at Ames 
in 1922, taking with him seed of this cross. In 
the meantime, at Des Moines, | had been in- 
breeding Burnett’s Iodent, which is the lowa 


Next to this particular inbred cross in the 
1924 Iowa corn yield contest was a red inbred 
cross which yielded eleven bushels per acre 
more than the average of the thirty-two Reid 
strains entered. This sort is of particular inter- 
est because on its dam’s side it is one of the in- 
bred Leaming strains started by East back in 
1905, The sire is a Bloody Butcher originally 
from China, inbred one year by Richey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
then by myself for two or three years, one gen- 
eration being in the greenhouse during the win- 
ter, The inbred dam which was detasseled in 
1923 was seriously attacked by diplodia and 
the seed which was planted in the corn yield 
contest was the poorest looking seed corn that 
was ever plante' + Towa. Nevertheless, the 
punch was there, Jecause it outyielded thirty- 
two strains of Reid corn, ineluding such well 
tested strains as the Krug, Black, Steen and 
MeCulloch. 

The problem now is to find the very best in- 
bred strains of corn. So far, the strains used 

have been more or less makeshifts, and I 





entirely. The best of them yielded less 
than half as much as ordinary corn. 
East then crossed these inbred strains 
and found that the original vigor and 
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am certain from studying the work of 
Hoffer at the Indiana station that they 
can be greatly improved upon. Just the 
same there are ten or fifteen strains in 


yielding power came back, and more, too. 
This was announced to the scientific 
world in 1910, and created something of 
a stir, but nothing came of it directly. 
George H. Shull, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, did the same kind of work as 
East, beginning in 1905, and also an- 
nounced his results, which were the same 
as Kast’s, in 1910. East’s work is of 
more interest because his inbred strains 
are still in existence and have given 
combinations of high productive value 
when crossed, 


Others Take Up the Work 
East went into purely scientifie work 


This is one of a series of special articles by the mem- 
bers of the Standard Farm Paper Editorial Board. The 
members of this board are as follows: 


s 
PE Phe VITO i ics cascesceonses Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
Ca Ve GOOG iiasccesicncccsriccnsctgaers Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois 
Oe i Wi ceccabssiscctatensainnieste The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Clarence Pooe........ Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama 
Donald Kiefer....Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, California 
E. R. Eastman................ American Agriculturist, New York City 
Ths Pie NO i aiiei arseenees Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
John Cunningham..Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin 
A. J. Glover......... Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Be. WHE ©, Weletthicniiscccccsssccsess Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Illinois 


H, A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, in this 
article summarizes the history of the inbreeding of corn 


existence today that combine sufficiently 
well that if we used nothing but them, I 
am certain that the corn vield of the 
ocrn belt could be increased at least 
100,000,000 bushels annually. The extra 
cost of producing seed by this method is 
perhaps $1.50 a bushel, which would add 
roughly 25 cents an acre to the cost of 
seeding. The average farmer, however, 
will not care to go to the bother of pro- 
ducing seed of this sort himself, but will 
doubtless prefer to buy it each year from 
seedsmen or local seed corn *‘cranks’’ at 
a total outlay of perhaps 50 cents or 
even $1 per acre for the improved seed. 


Gives Unusual Yield But One Year 








at Harvard and a young fellow by the 
name of Hayes took up the task of con- 
tinuing the inbred strains which East 
had started. After a few years Hayes 
was called to head the plant breeding 
work of the Minnesota station, and a 
Kansas boy named Jones came in charge. 
Jones thought that if breeding two in- 





as a method of developing high yielding strains. 
practical corn breeder as well as a student of genetics, 
Mr. Wallace is able to show just what the use of this 
method will eventually mean to the corn grower. Inbred 
crosses developed by Mr. Wallace ranked high in the 
Iowa corn yield test last year. 


A 


This investment must be made afresh 
each year, because this cross of inbred 
seed will give its unusual yield only the 
one year. Of course a return of five or 
ten bushels is very good for an outlay 
of fifty cents or a dollar, but it will 
doubtless take a lot of educational work 








breds together was good, that maybe it 
would be still better to breed four. 

This double crossing, as he called it, gave 
astonishing yields. Double-crossed strains 
yielded 100 to 120 bushels per acre on the 
Same soil where standard Connecticut varieties 
Were yielding 80 or 90 and the inbred parents 
less than 40 bushels. Jones fairly bubbled over 
with enthusiasm and wrote a number of inter- 
esting bulletins and articles during 1918-22. 

At the same time other scientifie men, not- 
ably those at the Nebraska station and in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, be- 
gan to take a vivid interest in inbreeding work. 
For a number of years these men had done in- 
breeding work, but apparently with no great 
hope of a practical outeome. All of this sud- 
denly changed, and by 1923 every experiment 
Station in the corn belt was actively at work on 
the new idea, 

No seed company, or farmer, or experiment 
station, has any inbred seed or cross of inbred 
Seed for sale today. The revolution has not 
come yet, but I am certain that it will come 
Within ten or fifteen years. A foretaste of it 

Was in the south-central section of the Iowa 


station strain of Reid. To hasten matters along 
[ produced two generations a year by using a 
greenhouse in the winter. This particular inbred 
was unusually bad, producing some plants with 
striped leaves, some with rolled tops which 
wouldn’t let the tassél come out normally, some 
with zig-zag stalks, and many plants seriously 
affected with root rot. It was early, however, 
and produced ears with nice, horny kernels. 
One of the graduate students at Ames wanted 
to experiment with some inbred strains of corn, 
so I sent this up to him. 

Burnett tells me that Holbert’s A by B cross 
was crossed on this inbred Iodent and part of 
the resulting seed was planted in the Ames 
plot of the Iowa corn yield contest in 1923. It 
outyielded the nearest strain of Reid by eight 
bushels to the acre, and so in 1924 the rest of 
the seed was entered in all the plots of south- 
central Iowa in the regular way, and this time 
the cross had a lead of more than ten bushels 
per acre over the nearest strain of Reid. More- 
over, it contained only 14 per cent moisture, as 
compared with 19 for the typical Reid strain. 


before many farmers will eare to buy the 
new type of seed corn fresh each year.. 

When the revolution gets well under way, a 
number of new things will develop. Types of 
corn will be put out which will not blow down 
in any ordinary windstorm, but at the same 
time yield well. Thigh yielding ninety-day 
sort will be especially adapted to corn picking 
machinery, with strong shanked ears which will 
not drop off until pulled off by the machine. 
Certain sorts will excel our present-day strains 
in the fattening of hogs and cattle. Others will 
be specially adapted to seeding clover or wheat 
in the corn, 

The average bushel of corn as produced in 
the corn belt now requires, in a favorable season, 


. the expenditure of 35 minutes of man labor, 


75 minutes of horse labor, and 35 cents’ worth 
of land, machinery and seed corn. With the 
improved seed corn which I know can be pro- 
duced by the method of crossing inbred strains, 
it will be possible under similar soil and eli- 
matic conditions to produce a bushel of corn at 
an outlay of 28 minutes of man labor, 60 min- 
utes of horse labor and 32 cents’ worth of land, 


machinery and seed (Concluded on page 15) a 
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PUTTING ON THE BRAKES 


URING the past three months the federal 

reserve banks of the United States have 
sold about $200,000,000 worth of government 
bonds of one sort and another. Probably they 
have done this so as to get in the best shape 
possible to keep business from going on an in- 
flationary spree in 1925. 

In 1924 the federal reserve banks were buy- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
government securities, and these huge pur- 
chases helped considerably in keeping down in- 
terest rates in New York City and other lead- 
ing centers. These purchases also furnished a 
club to hold over the market. The recent 
dumping of large quantities of these govern- 
ment securities by the federal reserve banks 
has stiffened up interest rates in New York 
City to a point where the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank has felt justified in raising its 
rediscount rate one-half of one per cent. 

The Federal Reserve System is now manag- 
ing things with extreme intelligence. The big 
object in everything they do is to hold prices as 
steady as possible, and we trust that the system 
will continue to hold to this policy. The im- 
mediate danger is a boom, and the Federal 
Reserve System is trying to prevent it so that 
we will not be depressed by the ‘‘headache of 
the morning after’’ in 1926. 





CORN BORER EXPERIENCE 


NE ef our readers who lives in southern 
“ Ontario, that part of Canada which has al- 
most exactly the same climate as northern Iowa 
and which grows much the same kind of crops, 
gives his observation of the corn borer as 
follows: 

‘*The corn borer reached this locality in 
1924 and if it inereases in 1925 as much as last 
year I guess that we will have to quit raising 
corn. The corn borer skipped my farm this 
year, but on my wife’s uncle’s farm, which is 
nine miles from here, the corn was practically 
ruined. He said that it was no good even for 
hogs. This was his first experience with the 
borer and so you ean see what it is like.’’ 

So far the European corn borer infestation 
in northern Ohio has been exceedingly light, 


altho it has been spreading rather rapidly. ' 


Probably it will be four or five years before the 


Ohio infestation has become such a genuinely ° 


serious matter as in southern Ontario. Unfor- 
tunately, neither the Ohio people nor the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture seem to have taken 
the European corn borer as seriously as they 
should. When the borer first appeared in Ohio 









it really would have been decidedly worth 
while if a federal appropriation could have 
been passed making it possible for the govern- 
ment to step in and say to the northern Ohio 
farmers that they were to grow no corn what- 
ever but that they were to receive a certain 
compensation for leaving corn out of their ro- 
tation for two or, three years. Of course, the 
borer infests types of vegetation other than 
corn, but the Ohio and Ontario form of the 
borer is really not so very fond of anything but 
corn. Of course, now that the Ohio infestation 
has gone so far about all that can be done is to 
require every Ohio farmer in the infested dis- 
trict to see that all of his corn stalks are burned 
previous to May 1. If the state of Ohio does 
not compel her farmers to do this, the farmers 
of Iowa, Illinois. and Indiana should bring 
pressure on the federal government to see that 
it is done. Each year that the corn borer is 
kept east of the Mississippi will mean millions 
of dollars to Iowa farmers. 





METHODS OF PLOWING 


HERE may be soils which should be plowed 

deep or plowed in the fall. But if there 
are such soils in the corn belt, they seem to be 
mighty few and far between. The most recent 
evidence along this line is in Illinois Bulletin 
No, 258, which is just off the press. Seven-inch 
plowing was compared with twelve and four- 
teen-inch plowing and with subsoiling on dif- 
ferent soils. In every case the difference in 
yield was insignificant, with a slight tendency 
in favor of the shallow plowing. When the 
extra labor of deep plowing and subsoiling is 
taken into account, these methods certainly do 
not seem to pay under ordinary corn belt con- 
ditions. 

Seven-inch fall plowing was compared with 
seven-inch spring plowing for six years, Some 
years the spring plowing was ahead and other 
years the fall, but on the average they were the 
same to within a bushel per acre. Three and 


-one-half-inch spring plowing, when compared 


with seven-inch spring plowing, gave an advan- 
tage of about two bushels per acre, as the six- 
year average, for the seven-inch plowing. Ap- 
parently there is such a thing as plowing too 
shallow, altho even at that it would seem that 
the difference in yielding power between ex- 
ceedingly shallow plowing and moderately shal- 
low plowing is rather slight. Apparently, on 
typical corn belt soils the average farmer is do- 
ing the practical thing when he plows five or 
six inches deep. Again, he is doing the prac- 
tical thing when he determines the question of 
spring or fall plowing totally on the basis of 
convenience. The careless farmer who does not 
harrow immediately after plowing in the 
spring may sometimes get better results with 
fall plowing. 

Our ancestors across the water set great 
store on deep plowing and on fall plowing. Our 
fathers forty or fifty years ago found that 
neither deep plowing nor fall plowing were 
especially worth while in the corn belt, and the 
experiment stations have now proved that they 
were right. 





ISOLATING VITAMIN A 

HOSE mysterious growth promoting sub- 
stances which are neither proteins nor fats 

nor carbohydrates, but which are nevertheless 
essential for normal growth and reproduction, 
have not hitherto been isolated. It was known 
that certain foods had these substances because 
animals grew normally’ when fed these foods, 
whereas, other foods of the same chemical com- 
position would not produce normal growth. 
For nearly ten years the chemists have been 
baffled in their efforts to find out just what 
these vitamins are. But now word comes from 
Denmark that a Danish pharmacist has made 
some progress. It seems that he has been 
able to condense out of cod liver oil almost pure 


vitamin A. 
tablet of this new preparation it will be possi. 
ble to absorb as much in the way of vitamins ag 
is found in a gallon of milk or a crate of 
lettuce. 

Up-to-date farmers will find it interesting to 
keep in close touch with all vitamin discoveries, 
If our civilization continues its present trend, 
mankind will eventually be fed to a consider. 
able extent with food manufactured out of the 
air without the intervention of either green 
plants, animals or farmers. Before this will 
be possible on any very extended scale, how. 
ever, it will be essential for the chemists to 
know a lot more about vitamins than they 
know today. 

In the meantime there is grave danger that 
there will be a lot of quacks and semi-quacks 
selling vitamin preparations which are really 
far inferior and more expensive than the vita- 
mins furnished by our dairy products and 
green vegetables. 





STOCK SELLING CAMPAIGN OF THE 
GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY 


NE of our subscribers from central Towa 

writes that the Grain Marketing Company 
is putting on a stock selling campaign in his 
county, and sends us quite an extended clip. 
ping from his local paper favorable to the Grain 
Marketing Company, in the course of which 
it is stated: 

‘‘The Grain Marketing Company is a nation- 
al co-operative organization owned, operated 
and controlled by farmers, and is handling a 
very large volume of grain of this country.”’ 

Our subseriber inquires particularly if this 
statement is true. This statement is false. It 
is unfortunate that the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany has distributed some advertising to Iowa 
papers and a few of them are benevolently in- 
clined toward it on that account. We want to 
say again, as we have said many times before, 
that the Grain Marketing Company is not 
owned by farmers, operated by farmers or 
controlled by farmers. Operation and control 
of the grain marketing operations of the Grain 
Marketing Company rest exclusively in the 
hands of Marey, the two Rosenbaums, et al. 
Farmers have not paid in enough money to 
give them even one per cent of as much as they 
will have to have in order to come into control 
of this huge dummy co-operative. Again we 
want to ask all of our readers to refuse to buy 
stock in the Grain Marketing Company until 
they have read the contract of sale which ex- 
ists between the Grain Marketing Company on 
the one hand and the vendor companies on the 
other, 





MIDDLE-WEST IS IGNORED ON INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE APPOINT- 
MENT 


W HEN Woodlock, financial writer for the 

Wall Street Journal, was appointed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the middle- 
west was more than ignored. There has been 
no representative from the corn and wheat re- 
gions on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Railroad rates mean more to our prosperity 
than to people in the east. It is high time that 
we had at least one representative on the com- 
mission. Nevertheless, a man with Woodlock’s 
background was appointed. 





1925 PROSPECTS 

VERY farmer in the United States should 

write to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for Miscellaneous Cireular No. 38, 
which deals with the agricultural outlook for 
1925. The prospects are sized up in consider- 
able detail for each crop and each branch of 
the livestock industry. This circular is one of 
the most practical which has yet been put out 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and our readers should write for it at once. 
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THE PERILS OF BLOSSOM 

I" WAS Mr. Griffith, we believe, who made a 
* screen classic out of the ride to the rescue 
with a pardon from the governor. In one of 
his early films, we were treated to the spec- 
tucle of the hero or the heroine—it does not 
matter much which—dashing in front of ex- 
press trains, jumping chasms, fording streams, 
only to arrive finally at the penitentiary just 
as the functionary in charge was about to turn 
on the electric current, let go the trap door or 
otherwise terminate the career of the perse- 
euted heroine or hero. This made the custom- 
ers breathe hoarsely and sit out on the edge of 
their chairs,’ Since then everybody has tried 
to repeat, and in every other movie we are 
shown alternate pictures of the rescuer step- 
ping on the gas, then the to-be-resened getting 
the noose adjusted, then back to the rescuer, 
and so on. Great excitement and much pound- 
ing on the bass drum in the orchestra. 

It remained for the moving picture division 
ef the Department of Agriculture, however, 
to apply this formula to a farm situation. We 
have just read the scenario, and we advise our 
readers not to go to see ‘‘ Weighed in the Bal- 
ance’? unless their nerves are strong. 

Blossom, the heroine is a worthy but misun- 
derstood cow. She toils manfully—that is hard- 


- ly the adverb but let it go—for her owner, pro- 


duces milk by the tubful, but all to no purpose. 
The poor gump doesn’t belong to a cow testing 
association and doesn’t realize how bright she 
really is. 

His son does but the old man runs the place. 
Victory seems in sight when the son gets to 
take out a membership in the association and 
Blossom is at last recognized for what she is. 
But hold—who is that villainous looking fellow 
with the black moustache who is peering around 
the corner of the cow barn? 

We hate to tell you, but candor compels us 
to admit that it is our old aequaintance of the 
melodrama, Mr. J. Montmoreney Hornswoggle. 
In this incarnation he is the local money shark. 
Of course the farmer owes him, and, of course, 
unless the money is paid at once he'll turn the 
girl out in the storm, or something like that. 

Pity the poor farmer! Young John isn’t 
home. The old man turns his eyes toward the 
cow barn. He never did like Blossom—maybe 
she had kicked him onee; he never had thought 
much of cow testing associations, The course 
is plain. 

“‘Take this critter and sell her for beef,’’ he 
finally says, and poor Blossom is led off. 

But stay—what is yon cloud in the highway ? 
It is young John in the family Ford, churning 
up the last deposits of the road graders. He 
arrives, he learns the ghastly news. ‘For a mo- 
ment he is unmanned. But only for a moment. 
Dashing a tear from his cheek, and waiting 
only for the heroine—human this time; there 
always has to be one—he turns the prow of the 
Ford toward town and the slaughter house, and 
is off again. : 

What suspense! Picture poor Blossom in a 
corner of the yard, her face haggard and 
drawn, her tail worn to a mere string by agi- 
tated swishing. She. hears a bellow, a thud 
from outside. Another brother or sister led 
out to slaughter Will she be next? a 

Flash-back to John, equally pale, equally agi- 
tated, and hitting the high spots in the Ford 
for the slaughter house. Will he be in time? It 
18 a close thing. Blossom is being led out; the 
butcher raises the axe; but at the last moment, 
like Pocahontas embracing. Captain John 
Smith, our human sub-heroine dashes in, 
throws herself protectingly on what we trust 
was Blossom’s polled head, and begs for her 
life, What could a butcher, particularly one 
im a movie, do but let her off? 





So Blossom survives, John marries the young 
woman, the cow testing association prospers, 
and everything is lovely. Could even Mr. Grif- 
fith do better? 





THE CORN OUTLOOK 


N MARCH 1 the farmers of the United 
States had 800,000,000 bushels of corn on 
hand, as compared with 1,280,000,000 bushels 
as an average of the four years preceding on 
date of Mareh 1. Early last winter it was evi- 
dent that there was a shortage this vear in the 
United States of about 700,000,000 bushels of 
corn, as compared with the four years preced- 
ing, or about 500,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with normal. 

It is now becoming apparent about how we 
are making the necessary saving of 700,000,000 
bushels. By reducing the number of fattening 
hogs and eattle we are saving from 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 bushels. By the more extensive 
use of oats and other corn saving feeds there 
will result a saving of from 150,000,000 to 200,- 
(00,000 bushels. The high price will be a suf- 
ficient incentive toward preventing waste so 
that there will be a saving of nearly 200,000,- 
000 bushels. It really is fairly easy to get 
along with a corn crop from 500,000,000 to 
700,000,000 bushels less than normal provided 
the price is increased sufficiently so that every- 
one has an incentive to feed the corn very care- 
fully and provided a good oat crop is available 
so that oats may be substituted for part of the 
corn. 

We now have on hand in the United States 
about 450,000,000 bushels less corn than we 
have had at this time of year during the past 
four years. It will still be necessary during 
the greater part of the summer for corn prices 
to be very high in order to make this old corn 
hold out until ‘the new crop is ready. The sit- 
uation is such, however, that if we have favora- 
ble weather during the summer of 1925 there 
are likely to be some very violent up and down 
swings in corn prices during the late summer 
with the tendency slightly downward. 





AVOIDING TROUBLE FROM BLOAT 


ANY farmers have at one time or another 

lost a good cow or sheep from the effects 
of bloat on green spring pastures. Our best 
pastures, including alfalfa, clover and rape, 
will produce bloat if precautionary measures 
are not taken. Many farmers pasture their 
cattle and sheep on these crops without loss 
by acecustoming the animals to the pasture 
gradually. Men who are new at handling these 
crops for grazing need suggestions as to how 
to avoid trouble. In order to give our readers 
the most practical information on avoiding and 
treating bloat, Wallaces’ Farmer announces a 
prize letter contest for the best letter on ‘‘ How 
to Avoid Bloat and How to Treat Bloated Ani- 
mals.’’ <A prize of $10 will be paid for the 
best letter and prices of $5, $3, $2 and $1 will 
be given to the four next best. Address letters 
to the ‘‘Bloat Contest Editor,’’ Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and limit them to 500 words. The 
contest will close April 20. Let us have your 
ideas. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I have a scientific friend at the experiment 
station at Ames who has been spending $200 
or $300 a year on a project which I am sure 
will eventually save the farmers of Iowa sev- 
eral million dollars annually. And yet this 
man is having hard work to get enough money 
to keep this experiment going. It seems that 
the budget director has recommended a eut of 
about $40,000 in the experimental work at 
Ames, and that those experimenters who are 
the best students of human nature are the ones 
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who get the money to keep their experiments 
going ahead in the way they had planned. Now 
I have notieed that as a rule the best experi- 
menters are the poorest politicians, and there- 
fore the least successful in getting the finan- 
cial backing necessary to put across the ideas 
in which they have faith. 

Of course the budget director must have a 
stony heart if he is to accomplish the reduction 
in taxes which the people expect. Just the 
same, I know of certain types of experimental 
work where if a saving of $1 is made, the state 
will eventually lose $100. The problem, of 
course, is to make savings by eutting off those 
time-serving, money-wasting people who are 
continually bleeding the public treasury. Un- 
fortunately, these people are usually of a bland 
exterior, not easily recognized. They are able 
to withstand the assaults of a budget director 
much better than men who are doing funda- 
mentally worth-while work such as my scien- 
tific friend at Ames. 





My attention has just been called to an ar- 
ticle dealing with the bone-headedness of the 
farmer, appearing in Country Life. Country 
Life, as you know, is a beautifully published 
magazine catering to wealthy people in New 
York and Philadelphia who ean afford the lux- 
ury of a country estate. Some of these people 
go in for livestock breeding, and so they have 
a department called ‘‘Paddock, Ringside and 
Byre,’’ which tells about the status of the pure- 
bred industry. In this it seems that an effort 
is made to cater to the class consciousness of 
the wealthy eastern farm owner. Following 
are some interesting sentences indicating their 
state of mind: 

‘Of course, it is difficult to ‘sell’ a farmer 
any genuinely useful or valuable idea. He 
bifts with avidity at the gaudy baits held out 
by the fake oil and copper company promoters. 
The Florida land sharks find him easy prey. 
He is taken in. readily by such transparent 
swindles as the green goods game, wire tapping, 
Spanish prisoner, the badger game. . . . 
While no one appreciates more than I the ad- 
visability of having a large body of farmers 
breeding purebreds or grading up, these men, 
in the nature of things, can never be more than 
privates in the army. Moreover, a glance at 
their accomplishments will show that they have 
rarely risen above this rank. The officers in 
the army of pedigreed animal breeders have al- 
most without exception come from the wealthy, 
not because of their wealth but because of their 
superior intelligence, vision and executive 
ability.’’ 

Perhaps part of this statement is true. Pos- 
sibly many farmers are too slow to take up 
with worth-while ideas, and possibly other 
farmers fall too readily for the various swin- 
dles. At any rate our wealthy eastern friends 
who spend time playing at farming have this 
impression. The thing, however, which will 
amuse livestock breeders here in the middle- 
west is the suggestion that the real fellows in 
the world of animal breeding are the wealthy 
men who have made such great success ‘‘not 
because of their wealth, but because of their 
superior intelligence, vision and executive abil- 
ity.’’ Iowa is doubtless the greatest all-around 
livestock state in the Union. The value of her 
purebred animals is probably greater than any 
other state. And yet, as we look out over the 


‘state we can not visualize any great influence 


on our hogs, eattle, horses or sheep tracing to 
these wealthy people with their ‘‘superior in- 
telligence, vision and executive ability.’’ There 
have been people in Iowa who tried to hold up 
this ideal of a wealthy purebred livestock fra- 
ternity. But in actual practice, the real prog- 
ress in Iowa livestock has come from ‘‘ dirt’? 


farmers. 
H. A. WALLACE, 
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IGHT, laxative feed, comfortable quarters 
2 and close attention to sow and litter are 
the essentials to be observed at farrowing 
time if large litters of healthy pigs are to be 
raised, say readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, who 
have reported on their hog raising experiences. 
Typical of handling methods practiced among 
successful farmers are those described by G. O. 
Merryman, Grundy county, Iowa, who writes: 
‘From three to five days before the sows 
are due to farrow, they are penned separately 
in a clean, well-lighted hog house, This house 
is built so that the direct rays of the sun shine 
into each pen from nine to ten hours each day 
after March 15. Until farrowing, each sow is 
fed according to size. Not much corn is fed, 
but the sows are allowed all the oats and tank- 
age they want, with plenty of clean water. For 
twenty-four hours after farrowing the sows get 
water only; not much grain is fed until the 
third day. After the third day we give some 
laxative feed (such as bran or oil meal) and 
then begin the corn and tankage, gradually 
increasing it until the sows are on full feed. 
**Tt is also important not to give the sow too 
much bedding for a few days after farrowing. 
With too much bedding the pigs can not get 
around and are very apt to burrow into the bed- 
ding, where they will be stepped or laid upon 
by the sow. We believe that if a sow shows any 
signs of wanting to eat her pigs she should have 
all the tankage she cares for. We also try to 
keep the afterbirth removed from the pen so 
that the sow can not eat it.’’ 


Sows Penned Two Days Before Farrowing 


‘We keep the breeding dates on all our sows 
and each one is penned up two days before she 
is due to farrow,’’ writes C. F. MeKeegan, Jef- 
ferson county, Iowa. ‘‘The sows are fed corn 
and oats twice a day until the pigs arrive, after 
which they have nothing but water for twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. They are then started 
out very slowly on a ration of shelled corn and 
oats and a thin slop of middlings, ground corn, 
oats and tankage. The feed is gradually in- 


A LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER 


Objects to Charge of Attempting to Annex the Department of Agriculture 


Washington, March 10, 1925. 
To the Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You charge me with trying to ‘‘annex the 
Department of Agriculture.’’ Specifically you 
say that for four years I have carried on a 
campaign to take away from that department 
its functions and facilities relating to the mar- 
keting of farm prodnets. As ‘‘proof’’ of this 
~~ submit a letter I wrote four years ago to 

alter F. Brown, chairman of the joint con- 
gressional committee on reorganization. 

Fortunately out of the mouth of the very 
man whom you invoke as your chief witness I 
am able to refute this utterly baseless charge. 
I appeal to your spirit of fair play to publish 
in full, and with the same display that you 
gave to the original attack, the enclosed letter 
which Mr. Brown wrote to me on July, 19, 1924. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 19, 1924. 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear. Mr. Secretary: My attention recent- 
ly has been repeatedly called to various asser- 
tions that you or the Department of Commerce 
have been trying to make use of the joint con- 
gressional committee on reorganization to ab- 
sorb the bureau of markets and other functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. These as- 
sertions are wholly without foundation in fact. 

As chairman of the joint congressional com- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FARROWING TIME 


Methods Which Insure Success With Brood Sows and Ti heir Litters 


creased until the pigs are two to three weeks 
old, By this time the sows are getting all they 
will eat, both of the grain mixture and a thick 
slop of middlings, ground grain and tankage. 
We have almost no trouble from scours, even 
the sows get all they will eat of a rich ration. 
‘‘During the farrowing season on our farm, 
one man does little else but care for these pigs. 
They arrive during cold weather and an attend- 
ant is with the sow at farrowing time. The pens 


are cleaned at least once every day, and oftener 


if it is necessary to keep them dry. We consider 
the factor of cleanliness very important. Damp 
and dirty pens will soon kill off a bunch of pigs 
with seours, ‘snuffles’, flu and other ailments. 
‘‘When about two weeks old, the pigs are 
started on shelled corn provided in a creep. 
They also get a slop of skim-milk, middlings, 
tankage and ground grain. At about eight 
week, the pigs are weaned. Last year we had an 
average of almost eight pigs per sow, with less 
than half a dozen runts in over 200 pigs.”’ 


Clean Quarters and Protection Important 


The importance of putting the sow in thoroly 
clean quarters and protecting the little pigs 
by means of a guard rail is stressed by J. L. 
Perry, of Creston, Iowa, who writes: 

‘*Thoroly clean and disinfect both the houses 
and the pens in front of them, as this will help 
to ward off pig diseases, Bed the pens with dry 
wheat or oat straw. Light bedding is advisable, 
for if too much bedding is used it will get 
jammed under the guard rail, rendering the 
guard rail useless. The pig guard rail should 
be placed six or eight inches above the floor, 
going all the way around the pen or individual 
hog house, being placed about six inches from 
the wall. This makes a place for the pigs to 
escape when the sow lies down close to them. 
With this plan, very few pigs are mashed.’’ 

**Handle the sows and have them as gentle as 
milk cows before they farrow,’’ suggests A. 
Bucklew, Melcher, lowa. ‘‘Then you can take 
better care of both the sows and pigs when far- 
rowing comes. If the weather is cold, I put the 





We print on this page a letter received 
last week from Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, and likewise the letter from Wal- 
ter F. Brown, chairman of the reorganiza- 
tion committee, to which the secretary 
refers, 

Our readers will note that Secretary 
Hoover does not deny that he supported 
the Winslow and the Williams bills to 
which we referred in our article, both of 
which were supported by Secretary Hoover 
after the date of Mr. Brown’s letter. Nor 
does Secretary Hoover deny the authentic- 
ity of the letters and statements which we 
quoted. 

We have no desire to do Secretary 
Hoover injustice in any way. We do want, 
however, the unmistakable facts set forth 
clearly. We hope that Mr. Hoover’s let- 
ter means that he has given up the ambi- 
tion to control the marketing functions of 
the Department of Agriculture. 











mittee on reorganization, it became my duty 
in 1922 to make for President Harding an ex- 
haustive study of the entire governmental 
structure for the purpose of proposing a plan 
of reorganization calculated to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency in the administration of the 

















































pigs in a tub which contains warm bricks with | | 
feed sacks spread over them. Some burlap ig 
placed over the tub. When the sow is thru far. 


n 
rowing, I take the pigs and very carefully ear. " 
mark them and cut off their milk teeth. This § iI 


is very easily done with a pair of nippers made | 
for the purpose. These little teeth are very A 
sharp, and if allowed to remain, the pigs will of * 


probably bite the sow’s udder, causing her to & goll 
jump around and very likely step on the pigs,” ber 

Ivan Howerton, Chilhowee, Missouri, recom. & ort) 
mends feeding dry oaty instead of slop to the tive 
sow when her pigs begin to scour. He writes & gon 
that he has never failed to stop scouring by § gad 
making this change in feed. jud 

A sow which presented her owner with seven. J {he 


teen pigs gave E. B, Davis, Columbus, Kansas, ] 
some experience in raising orphan pigs. He 
tells how he raised those which the sow was @ ed 
unable to care for. ‘‘A pig is the easiest thing J for 
to be taught how to drink,’’ he writes. ‘‘Just # pe 
put some warm sweet milk, to which about one gor 
fourth water and a little sugar have been add- to 
ed, in a piepan. In a very few feedings, they spy 
will be eating like old hogs. I feed them every ho 
two hours during the day and once at night for ne 
about two weeks. After that time they ean be we 
fed in a trough and can be started to eating sul 


grain. From then on they will take care of 
themselves if given the feed.”’ of th 
Oats and Barley Good This Spring a 
Ground oats and barley ean be used to advan. we 
tage this spring in the ration of the suckling pl 
sows as a partial substitute for corn. Tankage ey 
should be fed and chopped clover and alfalfa a 
hay is well worth feeding until the sows get on F 
pasture. As soon as possible, of course, the sows bi 
and litters should be turned on pasture. Blue al 


grass and rye serve well for early spring, but 
rane or alfalfa should be provided later. 

To encourage the most rapid development, a 
creep should be provided where the pigs ean get 
grain, tankage and middlings. Skim-milk may 
be fed, if available. Pigs will learn to eat con- 
centrates when two to three weeks old. 
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executive branch of the federal government, 
My studies led me to the conclusion that dupli- 
cate organizations were functioning in the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce and 
that economy and efficiency, as well as service 
to the agricultural community, would be ad- 
vanced if certain portions of the marketing 
work of the Department of Agriculture were 
transferred to the Department of Commerce. 

I advised the secretaries of the two depart- 
ments named of the views which I entertained 
and invited them to furnish memoranda upon 
the subject. This was done. Later the mem- 
oranda furnished, together with my tentative 
conclusions, were discussed with yourself and _ 
with Secretary Wallace. The latter was of the 
opinion that agricultural products should be 
followed exclusively by the Department of Ag- 
riculture not merely thru the production stage 
but thru the commercial stage as well. You 
yourself strongly advised me against recome 
mending any change with respect to the exist- 
ing work in the Department of Agriculture. 
Accordingly the tentative conclusions which 
had reached were abandoned and formed no 
part of the report or recommendation which 
was made to President Harding or to the mem- 
bers of the joint congressional committee On - 
reorganization. 

I hope this letter will serve to end, once 
and for all, the mis-statements which have bee 
made relative to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


WALTER F. BROWN. 
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of home beautification receives so 

little attention. I can not under- 
stand why people who will spend large 
sums of money on building a house, 
will not spend a few dollars in plant- 
jngs on the outside. 

Aside from the purely esthetie point 
of view, home beautification pays in 
dollars and cents. I know of any num- 
ber of instances where pieces of prop- 
erty have been bought at a compara- 
tively low figure and sold at a hand- 
some profit—simply because of the 
addition of a coat of paint, a little 
judicious planting of shrubbery and 
the building of a lawn. 

Plantings need not be elaborate or 
expensive. Only a few plants are need- 
ed for the ordinary home. Good plants 
for foundation and screen planting can 
be bought for 35 to 50 cents each and 
good trees can be had at from 50 cents 
toa dollar. Rare varieties and older 
specimens, of course, cost more. If the 
home owner has a little spare time he 
need pay nothing, but can go to the 
woods and find any number of plants 
suitable for just such a purpose, 

Along in April is the time to move 
them. Plants such as the dogwoods and the 
honeysuckle (both bush and elimbing), trumpet 
yine, sumac, elder, are all abundant and will 
work in well, especially in group and screen 
plantings. As for trees, there are none which 
excel the common hard maple and elm, which 
ean be found almost anywhere in the woods. 
For lower growing trees, the various haws, red 
bud and some of the taller growing viburnum 
are abundant. 


| OFTEN wonder why the question 


Plantings Are Used in Three Ways 


Some care should be exercised in the arrange- 
ment of plants about the home. Plantings are 
used in three principal ways—as foundation 
plantings to hide ugly angles and corners and, 
as the landscape gardener would say, to tie the 
building to the ground. For this purpose Jap- 
anese barberry and the various forms of spirea 
are unexcelled. Evergreens of the dwarfed 
Japanese sort may be used in combination with 
spirea, but evergreens should be used only for 
the more pretentious buildings. Foundation 
plantings should not be in too large masses or 
too heavy. If the whole foundation. is ugly, 
some foundation planting should be used all 
about the building, but where a foundation is 
not too unsightly; portions of it should be left 
visible. In such instances, planting or group- 
ing about the more prominent corners and the 
more prominent angles should be used. Plant- 
ings beneath the windows should be composed 
of lower growing plants 


MALLACES” FARMER, Marsh $0, 1925, 


By J. R. Cooper 


Horticulturist, College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas 
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Large shade trees frame this house and low plantings tie it to 


the ground. 


of shrubbery will depend somewhat upon the 
object which is to be screened. If it is an un- 
sightly building, taller growing plants should 
be used, with smaller and more attractive 
plants set in front. For the best effeet, straight 
lines should be avoided in the setting of shrub- 
bery, altho on the smaller city lots straight 
lines sometimes give a better effect than an 
attempt at grouping. Small groups of shrub- 
bery in the corners and along the property line 
will inerease the apparent size and spacious- 
ness of the lawn. 

The third use of shrubbery is for specimen 
plants. This, | am sorry to say, is one phase 
of planting which is too often overdone. Speci- 
men planting has little place on the small city 
lot. Here flower beds and statuary should be 
avoided and the shrubbery should be confined 
to the outer edge of the lot and about the 
building. Some specimen planting can be done 
in connection with the planting of sereens or 
in grouping about the edges of the property. 
Too large a variety of shrubbery should be 
avoided. The best general effect on the city lot 
ean be had by planting few varieties and of 
similar growing habits for foundation planting, 
with a little larger variety and a greater dif- 
ference in growing habits for the outer borders. 

The ground of the farm home should be 
planted, largely, with native shrubbery, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the house. 
Here, where more room is available, a greater 


A SETTING FOR THE FARM HOME 


Good Planting About the House and Grounds Adds to Comfort and Beauty 


variety of shrubbery can be used and 
more specimen shrubbery planted. But 
even here no specimen planting should 
be done in the front yard. There is 
nothing in landscaping on either town 
or city property which will take the 
place of a good lawn. 

. In order to produce satisfactory re- 
sults, the ground-where shrubbery is 
to be planted must be well prepared. ~ 
Eighty per cent of the trees and shrubs 
which die do so during the first year 
after setting. The mortality can be 
traced to one of a few causes. The 
plants may be poorly heeled out during 
the interim from receiving them until 
the time when they are planted; they 
may be poorly set; they may be set in 
soil too poor to sustain them, or they 
may die from lack of water. If plants 
must be kept some time before setting, 
they should be heeled out individually 
in as nearly an upright position as 
possible and several inches deeper than 
they set in the nursery row. The soil 
should be well firmed about the roots 
and the plants should be well watered. 
When plants or trees are set, the- holes 
in which they are to be planted should 
be made considerably larger than is 
necessary to accommodate the roots, The poor- 
er the soil, the larger the hole should be. All 
tangled or ragged roots should be eut away 
and the hole filled with fresh surface soil. It 
is a good practice to prepare beds for setting 
shrubbery. In this instance the area where the 
bed is to be set is spaded up to a depth of 
from twelve to fourteen inches, and if manure 
is available a good supply of it should be 
worked into the soil. 


Cut Back Top Before Setting Out 


It is usually necessary to remove a consid- 
erable portion of the top of plants at setting 
time. Low growing shrubbery should have 
from one-third to one-half of the top eut ont 
and eut back at the time of setting. Shade 
trees should have all but a few of the main 
branches removed, and these should be partly 
eut back, but they should never be eut back 
to stubs. 

Trees and plants of all kinds will respond 
to a liberal use of barnyard manure worked 
into the soil and scattered over the surface of 
the soil. In addition to this, and especially if 
manure is not available, a little nitrate of soda 
scattered over the ground about the shrubbery 
will give good results and go a long way to- 
ward making a more satisfactory growth. For 
low growing shrubbery, four or five ounces per 
plant is about the right dosage. This should 
be applied in the spring after growth is well 

started, and if the re- 





than between the win- 
dows and in the corners. 
Unless the building is 
very large, coarse grow- 
Ing material like sumac, 
elder, ete., should not be 
used in the foundation 
plantings, 

The next general use 
of shrubbery is for boun- 
daries and sereens. Most 
homes have one or more 
unsightly objects which 
Would be better hidden 
from the publie view. 
Where fences or lattice- 
work are available, the 
¢limbine plants, like the 
trumpet vine and honey- 
Buckle, can be used, but 
IN most instances a bet- 
ter effect ean be had by 
@ group of shrubbery in 
front of the objeet which 
8 to be hidden. The kind 














A well-landscaped farm home in northern Iowa. 


sponse to the first ap- 
plication is not as much 
as is wanted, the second 
application ean be made 
from four to six weeks 
later. For shade trees 
as much as_ one-half 
pound of nitrate of soda 
ean be seattered over 
the surface of the ground 
around the tree two or 
three times during the 
growing season. 

Shrubbery planting or 
trees must never be al- 
lowed to suffer for wa- 
ter when they are young. 
Water should be con- 
served by keeping the 
ground well worked up 
around the plants, and, 
in addition to this, water 
should be supplied dur- 
ing the dry portion of 
the summer, 
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Stamping Out Quack Grass 
To Wallaces’. Farmer: 
Last June I attended a Canada this 
tle eradication demonstration conduct 
ed at a nearby farm by “Dad” Hauser 


of the Ames extension force. After 
the demonstration was over, I told him 
my method of eradicating quack grass. 
He said: “Why in the world didn’t you 
tell these men about it today?” The 
men had for the most part gone by 
that time. So, in view of the fact that 
Hauser took so kindly to my method, 
I will be glad to give it to my brother- 
farmers thru the medium of your most 
efficient farm paper. 

In the spring of 1919 I seeded field 
No. 4, consisting of thirty acres, to 
clover and timothy, using oats as a 
nurse crop. The oats yield was good 
and the set of grass was excellent. At 
the time there were a few patches of 
quack grass in the field, but not 
enough to cause any trouble. We cut 
the grass two years for hay. The sec- 
ond year I noticed much quack—so 
much, in fact, that I was alarmed. As 
soon as the hay was harvested, we 
swent on the field with a light tractor 
and a two-bottom plow and turned the 
field over to a depth of three inches. 

An abundance of rain fell soon after 
this, and in a few weeks the field was 
as green as at the time it was plowed, 
It seemed to scream, “Quack! Quack!” 
at me whenever I went near the field. 
I thought we would disk it a couple of 
times that fall, but threshing, silo fill- 
ing and scarcity of help prevented, so 
it was untouched until the next spring, 
when the grass came up denser than 
ever. 

However, an idea had been born in 
my head the summer before. The first 
of May, 1922, we went in the field 
with the same tractor and plow and 
plowed it to a depth of eight inches, 
using on the plow a pair of jointers 
set well down to get under the quack 
grass roots. The jointers prevented 
any of the roots from being thrown 
out on the surface of the plowing, and 
they were therefore all put in the bot- 
tom of the furrow. 

The field, being Fayette 
worked up fine and mellow. 
mediately planted it to corn. The 
weather conditions were just right, 
and it came up quickly, with an excel- 
lent stand. It was cultivated four 
times and was clean as a pin and al- 
most as mellow as ashes when laid 
by. I didn’t pay much attention to 
the field until the corn was ready to 
cut and shock. Then I noticed that 
where the quack patches had been 
dense, there were a few spears of 
quack in the corn hills. The next 
spring the field was plowed to the 
same depth as the spring before and 
you would have been surprised to have 
seen the old dead quack grass roots 
roll up. In places where the root sys- 
tem had been especially heavy, it 
looked almost like the bottom of an 
old straw pile.. We again planted corn 
and cultivated it four times. 

In the fall when husking was on, I 
couldn’t find any quack. Last spring 
the field was seeded to oats and clo- 
ver and timothy and disked in with a 
tandem disk. And when the harvest 
was past I failed to discover any 
quack, ~ The field had an excellent 
stand of clover and timothy and will 
be meadow this year. 

Now the final analysis of the whole 
thing is: First, the shallow plowing 
in the summer to get the root system 
as near the surface as possible; sec- 
ond, the deep plowing with the jointer 
attachment in the spring to put the 
roots deep and all in the bottom of 
the furrow. For the benefit of any 
readers who may not know what a 
jointer is, I will say that it is a small 


loam, 
We im- 


mold-board attached to the rolling 
coulter on the furrow side. It shears 
a strip of soil about four inches wide 
and any depth right over the shin and 
tumbles it into the bottom of the 
furrow. ; 

This is not my first experience. I 
have tried it three times with the 
same results. Will say that the corn 
on this field No. 4 yielded about 65 
bushels per acre each year, I don’t 
consider quack grass a bad pest on 
Fayette and Tama loams. I know it 
loosens and puts much humus into the 
soil when handled this way. 

W. L. PETERS. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 





Favors Sheep 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You are giving some good advice as 
to corn acreage; also as to the use 
of the McClain method of raising pigs. 
But why not go further and give the 
farmer something constructive that 
will make these plans both profitable 
and enduring. We are now down to 
about the right number of hogs if we 
can be shown that some other stock 
can be grown equally as profitably. It 
seems to me that to add a million or 
two sheep to the Iowa farms would be 
much more in line with good business 
judgment than increasing the hogs too 
much, It seems to me that a system 
of giving sheep on a farm for a year 
or two would clean up the place and 
make the McClain system for hogs 
more practicable as it would elimi- 
nate a lot of extra work in caring for 
the hogs on farms that are not well 
located and fitted with water sup- 
plies. Tenant farmers are seldom ina 
position to carry out the McClain plan 
without greatly increasing their labor 
and overhead, also many farm owners 
are so situated. The buildings are sel- 
dom located to make the plan feasible, 


while the change from hogs to sheep 
could be made readily. And, further, 
sheep is the one industry that is in the 
protected market. Another thing in 
its favor is that more of the farm 
could be used in pasture and alfalfa, 
eliminating a lot of corn acreage. 

I wish that you would think this over 
and write an editorial on the subject, 
giving the number of sheep now in the 
state; the average income per sheep; 
the number that could be pastured on 
an acre of sweet clover, 

D. W. LUSE. 

Palo Alto County, Iowa. 





Seeding Sweet Clover in Corn 


I note in .your issue of February 6 
that some one is asking for informa- 
tion on sowing alfalfa in the corn field 
just before the last cultivation. I 
have had some experience with sweet 
clover in the corn just after the final 
cultivation. We got a very nice stand 
and it looked well when the corn was 
harvested. The early winter, how- 
ever, was very cold and dry and the 
clover killed out. I think it was be- 
cause it had not formed a crown when 
winter set in, 

I believe the chances_for success- 
fully seeding in sweet corn would be 
much better, as it would have a better 
chance to mature early, especially if 
there was plenty of moisture. 

W. A. MYERS. 

Iowa. 


DeWitt Ladies, Please Note 


An unsigned letter arrived recently 
from a lady in Clinton county stating 
their aid society was contemplating in- 
vesting in a work at home scheme to 
make money. If the lady will send us 
her name we can tell her how the so- 
ciety will take a big chance and prob- 
ably lose instead of make on the deal 
she asks about. 








THE LINDGREN TEAM 








Iowa. 


vidual honors in this contest. 


championship over all. 
in the grain contest, 


first in the junior Angus class. 
for the grand championship. 








Here is a picture of the Lindgren trio, the members of which have 
recently won quite a reputation for themselves and their community in 
livestock judging contests and baby beef club work during the past year. 
This team is composed of three brothers, Harold, Theodore and Leonard 
Lindgren, sons of John Lindgren, a wellknown Angus breeder of Paton, 
The three brothers won the boys’ and girls’ judging contest at the 
four-county fair at Coon Rapids last November. 
first, but Harold was first, Theodore second and Leonard fifth in indi- 
Next they won the high school judging 
contest held at Iowa State College during Farm and Home Week. 
contest they won first in livestock and second 
Leonard was replaced by Edward Judd, of Paton, 


In addition to the record in judging, Theodore and Leonard made 
excellent records in the baby beef feeding contest last year. 
won first in the senior Angus class at the county fair and Theodore won 
Theodore’s calf defeated Leonard’s entry 


The team was coached for the Coon Rapids contest and in livestock 
for the state high school judging contest by J. H. Hilton, county agricul- 
tural agent, and for grain judging by E. A. Stephenson, superintendent of 
Paton consolidated school and in charge of the Smith-Hughes school work. 





The team not only won’ 
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Income and Land Values 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
One trouble of the Iowa farmer to. 
day is that his income has not kept 


in line with his outgo. 
ago he bought his farm in western 
Iowa at less than $10 an acre. 


panies, after sizing him up from all di. 
rections, loaned him $25 per acre tg 
make necessary improvements. He 
‘did very well; prices were good; labor 
cheap; taxes around $25 on a quarter 
section. Some years later the com’ 
panies increased their loans to $50 per 
acre, The farmer used this money iy 
making improvements and adding q 
little more land. He found no trouble 
in meeting the interest and taxes. But 
he was in debt to the tune of at least 
$50 per acre. 

Just before the late war loan con, 
panies made him a loan of $100 per 
acre, when things went to where they 
are today—taxes at $2 an acre up, the 
cost of raising an acre of corn at 
around $20—-and the farmer finds that 
he gets no more for his produce now 
than he did fifty years ago. 

The writer recollects selling wheat 
in the seventies at $1.50 per bushel 
and corn at 75 cents. At that time a 
good farm hand worked for $16 a 
month. But the loan company won- 
ders why he can’t pay his interest, and 
loses sight of the fact that taxes and 
running expenses must be paid first, 
If the loan company would double 
their loans at the present time, the 
farmer would get that much deeper in 
debt. But times would boom while the 
money lasted. Instead, they are callk 
ing in their loans, which has thrown a 
lot of Iowa farms on the market, and 
brings the Iowa farmer to the realizar 
tion that he never made any money 
farming Iowa land. 

E ALEX PAU. 

Woodbury County, lowa. 





Remarks: Increases in land values 
haven’t made much for the working 
farmer. Increases in labor income are 
what he has needed and still needs. If 
land values will reach a point where 
the farmer can avoid taking a loss on 
his original investment, that is all he 
can ask. From this time on let’s work 
for stable land values and increasing 
labor incomes and living standards.— 
Editor, 





Spending Wisely 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading over the editorial page of 
the February 27 issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer tonight, I came upon the com- 
ment of Dr. Warren H, Wilson’s state- 
ment, “that he thinks that we have 
been spending too large a part of our 
energy in studying ways of making 
money and not enough of our effort in 
the art of spending the money wisely.” 

Is not the thought brought out in 
the latter half of the above sentence 
true, in a large sense, of many people’s 
financial ills? People should make @ 
wide study of values and know when 
they need or do not need a certain al 
ticle. I think that every one should 
learn more about how to spend. It is 
not so much what one makes that 
counts for success as much as how 
much and how it is spent. That must 
be one of the great troubles with this 
whole nation, financially speaking. TO 
buy millions of dollars’ worth of lux- 
ury and have it wear out in a year OF 
two is like investing it in a world war, 
so far as the money side and return 
value is concerned. So let us endeav- 
or to spend and invest our money 
more wisely, 

RAY MAHONEY. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 
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OO often the horie garden pre- 
sents a sad appearance of unpro- 
qactiveness in late midsummer and 
jong before frost hits there is nothing 
jp bearing except a few straggling 
tomato plants and perhaps a few 
heads of cabbage. By giving a little 
attention to the laying out of the gar- 
den, it is possible to have a season- 
jong supply of vegetables for table use 
jn a variety that is altogether pleas- 
ing, Also a well planned garden br'~#s 
the surplus for cannning along in the 
early fall, when the weather is com- 
fortable for this warm work, a rather 
important thing, as any home canner 
will say. 

The first thing to consider in plan- 
ning the garden is the lay of the land. 
jf there’s a low spot, reserve this 
place for cabbage, particularly the 
late varieties, such as Danish Ball and 
Flat Dutch. This ground is often the 
most fertile, and if well drained can 
be made to grow two crops in a sea- 
gon, an early maturing one as lettuce 
or radishes, both of which are out ot 
the way in time for late greens, tur- 
nips or rutabagas, as well as cabbage 
or green beans. 

Ground that has been fertilized and 
plowed the fall before is in prime con- 
dition for gardening. The soil pulver- 
izes rapidly under the harrow or gar- 
den rake and is ready for the seed in 
frm one to three weeks earlier than 
the spring plowed. 

In laying .out the garden it is wise 
to place the tall crops at the north 
end of the garden. Otherwise close- 
up plantings will be shaded for a con- 
siderable time each day. Two or three 
rows of Yellow Bantam sweet corn 
across the north end of the garden and 
planted at intervals of ten days will 
furnish enough corn for table use from 
early June to late August. It should 
be remembered, however, that in or- 
der to have fertilization and conse- 
quently kernels of corn, the plantings 
nust be grouped together. Therefore, 
plant three rows ten feet long and ten 
days or two weeks later put in three 
more ten-foot or longer rows. Plant- 
ings may be made as late as mid-June, 
using the ground up to that time for 
lettuce or radishes or as a seedbed 
for tomato or late cabbage plants. 
Summer squash or pie pumpkins of 
the small yellow variety are excellent 
for planting along the edge of sweet 
corn, the outer edge preferably, so as 
to encourage them to run outward in- 
stead of sprawling into the garden 
Proper. A squash vf superior flavor 
and one that is an excellent producer 
in lowa gardens is Nutmeg, listed in 
80Ne catalogs as Table Queen. It is 
just the right size for individual serv- 
ings when halved and baked. The 
Meat has a buttery flavor and bakes 
to dryness in twenty minutes. It is a 
Prolific producer, too. 


Three Plantings of Pole Beans 


In the garden plan accompanying 
this article, beans are grown next to 
the corn. This arrangement groups 
the tall crops and is approved by all 
800d gardeners. Kentucky Wonder 


Dole bean, a long, green, thick-meated, 


variety, is my choice of the tall-grow- 
ing sorts. Planted at the same time 
48 the early dwarf varieties of the 
sreen or white wax, it will come into 
bearing just as these are finished. 
Plant the seed in rows three feet 
‘part, afterward thinning the seed- 
lings so that two or three stand to- 
ether in a hill. When they begin to 
Produce runners, a pole or several 
Stakes should be provided for them to 
twine around. It is a mistake to plant 
too many of these at a time, since 
they are great producers. The better 
Plan is to make three plantings, put- 
ting the last one in late in June or 
about the first week in July. This will 

Og on a late crop of beans for can- 


~ Better Home Gardens 


Vegetables for the Table the Season Thru 


ning when tomatoes and practically 
all of the other vegetables are gone. 
A succession of plantings, two at least, 
of the white wax bush bean, the first 
one made about corn planting time, is 
advisable for extending the season of 
this delicacy. 

Early potatoes should be planted in 
the kitchen garden for the reason that 
it is convenient to dig them as needed 
for the table. These should be put in 
just as soon as the ground is fit in 
the spring, if possible soon after the 
first planting of peas, Many Iowa 
growers are of the opinion that early 
potatoes are better for this locality 
than the late. Last summer proved 
the exception, however, when with a 
long season of cool weather and rain, 
late potatoes made a large yield. 

If you have never grown egg plants 
then by all means save some space 
for them in your garden this year. The 
plants are set out about the same time 
as early tomatoes, usually the first 
two weeks i: June, or when danger 
from frost is past. Allow the plants 
two feet distance in the rows and 
three feet between the rows, Prepared 
in this fashion, they are a great deli- 
cacy: Cut in half-inch slices cross- 
wise and soak in salt water for an 
hour. Remove and dry and dip in egg 
and bread crumbs and fry. If breaded 
and allowed to stand at least half an 
hour before frying, the coating will 
adhere perfectly. The same pests 
that bother potatoes must be watched 
for on egg plant, the potato beetle in 
particular. 


Peas on the Table in Late August 


In many gardens the pea season is 
just about over by the Fourth of July. 
This is unfortunate, since peas are an 
uncommon delicacy and it is possible 
to have them on the table late into 
Angust. Alaska, a smooth, round pea, 
and Little Marvel, a wrinkled variety, 
are both excellent early peas. Alaska 
is usually the earlier of the two, but 
the Little Marvel has been known to 
bear right along with it. Of the two, 
Little Marvel is the sweeter, a small 
and very tasty pea and good for can- 
ning also. Both of these mature in 
about sixty days after planting. The 
earlier they are put in the ground in 
the spring, the better. The last week 
in March or early April, with succeed- 
ing plantings up to the third week, is 
best, since they like cold soil in early 
life. 

Telephone peas are among the best 
for late planting. Potlach is also 
good, and Champion of England is a 
popular old favorite, but neither has 
the sweet buttery flavor characteristic 
of the Telephone pea. There is also 
a medium early dwarf Telephone that 
fills in nicely between the early and 
later varieties. These should go in 
the ground about the last week in 
April. Senator is another good mid- 
season variety. 

For the first and earliest crop of 
tomatoes, seed should be started in- 
side or under glass as early as Febru- 
ary or even earlier, and transplanted 
at least once to give room and in- 
crease root growth. Most people find 
it convenient to buy the early plants 
of such good varieties as Earliana and 
Globe. It is seidom safe to set these 
out before the middle of May, and 
sometimes at this season the plants 
will require protection from frost. 
Seed of the luscious and solid Ponde- 
rosa can be sown in the open ground 
in early May, and with thinning to at 
least three inches apart will supply 
sturdy plants for transplanting by the 
second week in May. The Ponderosa 
grows to enormous size under good 
soil conditions and cultivation and has 
a deep pink meat of a rich flavor. For 
canning, the Salad tomato is good, 
since it can be put whole into the jars 
and retains its shape well when not 
over-cooked. 















Exide Batteries 
store the electric power 
in Delco-Light plants 


F it were not for the battery, you would 

have to run your farm plant engine 

every time you wanted to light a single 
light. 

The power generated by the engine and 
dynamo is stored in the battery, ready for 
your instant use. An efficient battery 
¢ mserves power, saves fuel, and makes 
light and power economical. 

So vital is a good storage battery that 
Delco-Light has equipped every one of the 
200,000 fine plants it has built, with 
Exide Batteries. 

Exides are rugged, long-lived, and dee 
pendable. They are made by the largest 
manufacturers in the world of storage bat- 
teries for every purpose. 

In purchasing a new battery for your 
plant, remember that the best battery is 
the cheapest in the end. 

When you need another automobile 
battery, get a rugged, economical Exide. 
And don’t forget the highly efficient Exide 
Radio Batteries. 










THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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EXIDE—THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 
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“The World’s Best 
by Every Test” 





It is a duty to provide good wholesome food for 
one’s family and economy to furnish good nutri- 
tious food for one’s stock. It is equally important 
to feed one’s crops with the best plant foods, pre- 
pared in such forms and condition as to be readily 
available to the tender plant rootlets. The best 
plant foods are more carefully selected and more 
scientifically prepared and compounded than foods 
for man or beast. 


_ “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


comprise all the essential factors of the best plant 
foods that practical experience and scientific re- 
search of over half a century have developed. 


To insure the largest yield and best quality of 
all crops use 


“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured by 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector Street, New York 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau will help solve your farming problems, 
Send for their Crop Bulletins, Address: 92 State Street, Boston, Mass, 




















ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOXES 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 20 to 60 bu. ca- 


Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in ee aaa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to of feed. 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we ea Also maker 


will be glad to give you names of reliable Orms 


of Crates, Hand Feeders, Stock and Supply 
from whom you can make the purchase. k 


Tanks. Shipped on approval. Write for special 
Prices, PETER JENSEN, Box B. Alta, Ia. 

















In transplanting tomatoes, particu- 
larly when the ground is very dry in 
hot weather, better results are ob- 
tained when the plants are buried in 
the ground up to the second set of 
leaves. Leave a little trough around 
the plant for the first few days, wa- 
tering frequently. Then cultivate the 
soil up close around it and keep up the 
cultivation in a thoro manner. Toma- 
toes require frequent and thoro hoe- 
ing. By breaking off the side shoots 
and suckers that appear on the sides 
and in the leaf joints and allowing 
only two or three sturdy laterals to 
make growth, a better tomato crop is 
produced. Chaff or straw may be used 
as a mulch under the vines during the 
fruiting season and helps in keeping 
the tomatoes off the ground, 


Beets Best When Young 


Don’t give up hope if the beet seed 
you sow the middle of April doesn’t 
show up for three weeks. Beet sted 
germinates very, very slowly, but 
makes rapid growth when the seed- 
lings appear. For a continuous supply 
sow the seed at intervals up to Au- 
gust 1. Beets are at their best for 
flavor when young, an inch and a half 
or two inches in diameter is the best 
size. There are a number of small, 
globe-shaped varieties that are equally 
good. Carrots may also be grown con- 
tinuously in this way and are at their 
best when young and tender. Late 
cabbage may be used to fill in where 
the early beets and carrots have been 
pulled. 


Greens are so important in the diet 
that they should be sown successively 
from April 1 to September 1. New 
Zealand spinach and Swiss chard are 
general favorites, and the surplus 
should be put into cans for winter use. 
A rich, loose soil makes for abundant 
leafage on both of these. Best results 
are secured when the plants are 
thinned to two inches apart early, and 
later, as growth increases, to four 
inches. The second thinning may be 
used for cooking. 

Variety in peppers 1s offered in the 
small red pimento peppers which have 
thicker walls than the large red or 
green ones. Plants of any of the va- 
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rieties of peppers may be transplante 
in late May or early in June 
should be given a deep planting, up tg 
the second leaves, at least. They nee 
thoro cultivation, a 
Broad beans or Limas do best on 
high ground. The seed should not hg | 
planted in Iowa before the middle of 
May, and if very dry the seed may bg 
soaked for an hour or so and planteg 
with the eyes down. In a wet seasoy 
such as we had last year the plantg 
produce lots of leaves and but few 
beans, but under ordinary conditiong 
do well in this section of the country 
and should be grown more commonly 
than they are. Young Limas and sweet 
corn are a truly epicurean dish. 
Cabbage should be grown in abun 
dance, since it is enjoyed in so many 
different ways. Given protection at 
night, the plants of early varietieg, 
such as Jersey Wakefield and Copenm 
hagen Market, can be set out early iq 
May. At this same time, in the ground 
reserved for cabbage, seed of the late 
kinds, as Flat Dutch and Danish Ball, 
can be sown. Cabbage should be cuk 
tivated frequently during hot, dry 
weather, and when transplanted it 
should be put down deep and given 
some protection from the sun for a few 
days. Low ground that is wet and 
mucky in early spring grows excellent 
heads of late cabbage. To keep large, 
mature heads from splitting, pull the 
roots just enough to loosen. ; 
Parsnips, turnips and _ rutabagag 
may be used to follow up after any of 
the quick-maturing vegetables, such ag 
radishes, lettuce and onions. Parsnip 
seed sprouts very slowly and very of- 
ten doesn’t put in an appearance un 
der three weeks or a month. Seed 
sown late in May after early radishes 
or lettuce will have attained good size 
by the time the ground freezes. Im 
proved Hollow Crown parsnip is fa 
vored for its sweetness and is at its 
best when taken out of the ground or 
root cellar in early February. 
Lettuce of the variety Grand Rapids, 
a large, loose leaf kind, is best for the 
earliest planting. Successive plant- 
ings may be made from April 1 to 
May 1, followed by May King, which 
tends to form heads when thinned 
sufficiently in the row. 














SUGGESTED PLAN FOR AN ALL-SEASON GARDEN 
(80 by 70 Feet) 








CORN—Three rows three _ feet 
apart with hills of Squash and 
Pie Pumpkins. Plant corn suc- 
cessively from May 1 to June 
30. Plant Pumpkins and Squash 
about May 30. 


POTATOES—FEarly variety, three 


rows. Plant from April 1 to 15, 
or as early as the ground 
is fit. 








BEANS—Two rows, three feet 
apart, staked in hills three feet 
apart. Variety, Kentucky Won- 
der. Plant from May 15 to 
June 30. 





EGG PLANT—One row, plants two 
feet apart. Set out plants from 
June 1 to 15. 

TURNIPS, RUTABAGAS—One row. 
Sow seed about June 15, follow- 
ing early Radishes. 











and June 1. 
loose-leaf variety. 


BEANS—One tow across garden of Bush Wax Bean. 
Second planting following Lettuce. 


Two plantings, May 15 
Grand Rapids, an early 


















































































April 10 to 20, and Telephone, May 1 to 15. 

TOMATOES—Two rows, two feet apart in row if staked, three feet if not; 
rows three feet apart. Early variety, as Karliana, set out May 15 to 30; 
Ponderosa, any time in June. 

ONIONS—One row White Onions, set out as soon as ground is ready in 
spring up to June 15. 

GREENS—One row, including New Zealand Spinach and Swiss Chard. Plant 
successively from April 1 to-September 1. 


PEAS—Three rows—one row each of Alaska, planted April 1; Little Marvel, | 






















PEPPERS—One row Pimentoes or CUCUMBERS—Two_ rows, three 
green Peppers. feet apart and in hills, three 
plants to a hill. Plant June 39, 

LIMA BEANS—One row, Plant following crop of May King 


ay 15. Lettuce, sown April 10 to 20. 

















CARROTS—One row, successive plantings made from April 1 to August 1. 
BEETS—One row of successive plantings made from April 1 to August 1. 














CABBAGE—Two rows early Cab- 
bage. Set out the plants on 
May 10 and give them protec- 
tion at night. 


CABBAGE—Two rows late Cab- 
bage, following Radishes and 
early Onions. Plants set out 
July 1 to 13. 
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STAR TOURING 
f. o. b. 
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The Quality Leader of the Low-Priced Field 


From the beginning our policy has been to provide “‘Low Cost Transportation” 
—low first cdst plus subsequent low upkeep, operation and repairs. The first 
Star Car built included quality features never before offered in any low-priced 
car. Star quality leadership is again emphasized in the new Star 


Million Dollar Motor 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment 
are used exclusively in making this the highest grade motor in a low-priced 
car. To appreciate fully its many points of superiority it must be seen and 
operated. 


Ask your nearest dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Then 
you will realize its exceptional value and efficiency. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


1. Full Forced Feed Motor Lubrication 2. Silent Chain Front-end Drive 3. Single-plate Dry-disc Clutch 
4. Semi-elliptic Springs, Front and Rear 5. Worm and Gear Type Steering Gear 6. Vacuum Fuel Feed withTank at Rear 
7. Durant Tubular Backbone 8. Removable Valve and Tappet Guides 9. All Main Units Separately Removable 


STAR CAR PRICES 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-Door Sedan $750 4-Door Sedan $820 Commerciat Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: . ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. : OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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Farming the Nation’s 
Power Crop 


OOD SOIL alone won't grow a crop. It must be 
plowed and harrowed, seeded and cultivated. 


This was the hard fact faced by a small group of 
men in Chicago forty years ago. Their soil was the 
future growth of America; the crop—electric service. 


They knew that unless the best thought of the 
ablest men in the industry could be put at the service 
of all, it might never fulfill the high destiny they had 
hoped for it. Thus it was that these “farmers of power” 
founded the National Electric Light Association, as a 
voluntary organization of electric light and power 
companies. Concerned from the first with questions 
of economy in production and future development, 
the Association formed committees of experts, the re- 
sult of whose research was published for the benefit 


of all members. 


Today, representing ninety per cent of the nation’s 
electric service, three hundred committees are engaged 
in studying the needs of their communities and the 
problems of the industry as a whole. In its coopera- 
tive program with the Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Power Farming Association, and the U. §, 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the In. 
terior, the National Electric Light Association is able 
to speak for a united industry engaged in working out 
a practical way of serving that larger group of “farmers” 
on whom the prosperity of the nation must always 


depend. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 














SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ 











Every Day You Need 
KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No, 151--FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 

of feas and to help prevent discase. 
Nop. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to gct rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Sweso Dip fo. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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—Pay Only Once 
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W. 8. DICKEY 
CLAY MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Estabished 1085. 








SPRAYING SUGGESTIONS 


March Is the Time to Plan Spray Campaign 


ARCH is the month in which the 

annual warfare against the ingect 
and disease enemies of fruits and gar- 
den plants should be planned. Spray- 
ing is a precaution which must be an- 
nually taken, but which, if observed, 
will produce handsome increases in 
the yield and quality of fruit and veg- 
etables. Farmers will find it a good 
plan to take an inventory of their 
spraying equipment during March and 
secure materials and equipment neces- 
sary for the protection of their or- 
chards and gardens during the grow- 
ing season. 

Fruit growers will find that most 
spray materials are a little cheaper 
this year than was the case in 1924. 
Dry arsenate of lead is now quoted at 
from 23 cents a pound in 5-pound lots 
to 18% cents in 100-pound lots. Liquid 
lime-sulfur is priced at 14% cents a 
gallon in 50-gallon barrels, while dry 
lime-sulfur is selling at 11144 cents a 
pound in 25-pound lots and 9% cents a 
pound in quantities of 100 pounds. 
Commercial Bordeaux mixture ranges 
in price from 22 cents per pound in 
5-pound lots to 13 cents in 100-pound 
lots. Other less used spray chemicals 
are priced on about the same scale or 
slightly below that which prevailed 
last year. 

When mature apple trees are to be 
sprayed thoroly five times, the fol- 
lowing rules apply in estimating the 
amounts of material needed, according 
to the 1925 bulletin of the Iowa Fruit 
Growers’ Association, issued by R. S. 
Herrick and H, E. Nichols: 


Estimates for Spraying 


1. Get the exact number of trees to 
be sprayed. 

2. One-half as many pounds of dry 
lead arsenate will be required as there 
are trees to be sprayed. 

3. One-half as many gallons of liq- 
uid lime-sulfur will be required as 
there are trees to be sprayed unless 
dormant strength is used, in which case 
more is needed. If dry lime-sulfur is 
used, one and one-half pounds should 
be allowed for each tree. 

4. Where aphis, or green plant lice, 
are present at the cluster bud spray, 
about one pint of nicotine sulphate 
should be used to each 20 trees. 

5. When Bordeaux is used in three 
sprays, it will require about 1 pound of 
copper sulphate and 1 pound of quick- 
lime, or 2 pounds of commercial Bor- 
deaux, for each tree. In case Bor- 
deaux is used for three sprays, the 
lime-sulfur requirements will be only 
half as great as sugzested above, but 
the lead arsenate umount will remain 
the same with whichever fungicide is 
used. 

The number of gallons of spray solu- 
tion used on each tree during the sea- 
son should pe abouz the same as the 
age of the tree in years. 

Four sprays are advised for bearing 
apple trees. The first is the cluster 
bud spray which must be applied after 
the blossom buds separate and before 
they break into bloum. ‘This is the 
most important spray for controlling 
apple scab and some of the leaf-eating 
insects. It should consist of 5 or 6 
quarts of liquid or 4 pounds of dry 
lime-sulfur and 11% pounds of lead ar- 
senate to 50 gallons of water. One- 
half pint of nicotine sulphate. should 
be added to the 50 gallons of spray so- 
lution if plant lice are numerous on 
the buds. 

The second, or calyx spray, is very 
important. 
per cent of the petals have dropped, 
and before the calyxes have grown 
shut. This usually allows about 2 
week during which the spray can be 
successfully given. This spray is es- 


pecially important in combating the 
first brood of codling moth, as well as 
for checking apple scab. Fifty gallons 
of spray mixture should contain 1% 
pounds of dry lead arsenate and either 


This is applied when 95 4 








5 quarts of liquid lime-sulfur or 34% 
pounds of the dry form. The treg 
should be thoroly covered with thig 
spray. 

The third spray, known as the firgt 
cover spray, is put on from 10 to 14 
days after the calyx spray. The usual} 
mixture is 5 quarts of liquid or 3% 
pounds of dry lime-sulfur and 1 pound 
of arsenate of lead in 50 gallons. Only 
the fruit needs to be sprayed unlegg 
leaf-eating& insects are present. Bor 
deaux mixture, made from 50 gallong 
of water and 3 pounds each of copper 
sulphate and quicklime, may be useq 
in place of the lime-sulfur if the 
weather is hot. If commercial Bor 
deaux is used, the rate is 444 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water. 

The fourth spray is applied the last 
week in July in southern Iowa and the 
first week in August in the northern 
half of the state. This spray is quite 
necessary in most sections to control 
the second brood of codling moth 
worms, and also for treating apple 
scab and sooty blotch. It is applied 
only to fall and winter apples, as sum, 
mer varieties will not need it. The 
mixture is 1 gallon of liquid or 3 
pounds of dry lime-sulfur and 1 pound 
of lead arsenate with 50 gallons of wa 
ter. Here, as in the third spray, Bor- 
deaux may be substituted for lime-sul- 
fur, using the same proportions as in 
the third spray. 





When to Use Special Sprays 


Special sprays are sometimes re 
quired in certain sections where vari- 
ous apple enemies are prevalent. The 
dormant spray, for example; is needed 
when scale insects are present. This 
spray, as its name indicates, is applied 
before spring growth has started to 
any great degree, and the mixture 
used is much more powerful than 
those applied after blossoming has oe- 
curred. The usual proportions “are 6 
gallons of liguid or 12 to 15 pounds 
of dry lime-sulfur to 50 gallons of wa 
ter. Some of the oil emulsions sold 
on the market are also effective for 
this spray and are ‘isually more eco 
nomical than lime-sulfur if a large or- 
chard is to be sprayed. 

In some parts of southern Iowa 
where apple blotch is quite prevalent, 
a special spray is considered neces- 
sary. The disease is usually con- 
trolled by applying two sprays, two 
and four weeks after the petals drop. 
Bordeaux, mixed’ on the 3-3-50 formula 
is preferred for these sprays. They 
are ordinarily needed only on the more 
susceptible varieties, such as North 
western Greening, Duchess, Ben Davis 
and sometimes Grimes. 

In some orchards in extreme north- 
ern Iowa the railroad worm apple 
maggot has caused trouble. The mag- 
got burrows thru the pulp of the fruit 
in the summer and is not controlled 
by the ordinary sprays. For this pest 
Mr. Herrick and Mr. Nichols recom- 
mend a spray of 1 pound of lead ar- 
senate in 50 gallons of water applied 
July 20 to 25, followed by the regu- 
lar fourth spray during the first week 
of August. 

In seasons favorable to late broods 
of codling moth a spray is sometimes 
required for winter apples about Au- 
gust 15. Observation will tell whether 
enough of the worms are present to 
justify a spray. If made, it should 
consist of 1 pound of lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water. 

Cherries and plums need the first 
three sprays given in the apple sched- 
ule. The second spray is applied when 
most of the shucks have fallen from 
the newly formed fruit. The 3-3-50 
BorJeaux mixture is considered the 
safest and most efficient spray for 
plums and cherries. For Japanese and 
European plums, however, dry mixed 
sulfur-lime is safer, as it will not 
cause burning. It is made by mixing 8 
pounds of pulverized sulfur, 4 pounds 
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Quality at Low Cost 


ee Chevrolet combines, in an unusual dry-plate disc clutch—extra-strong 


rolled 


Bos degree, beauty, power, comfort,sturdy rear axle with banjo-type hous- 


dare construction and great economy—all ing—Duco finish in beautiful col- 
por the essentials that you could desire in ors—handsome closed bodies by 
a an automobile. Fisher—all are features that you 
would expect to find only on, 


high priced cars. 





roods 


times It is well adapted to service on country 
. roads where strength’ and depend- 


ether 


nt to | ability are required. Chevrolet represents the highest type 


hould 
~~“ Powerful valve-in-head motor— of quality car selling at a low price. 
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 PlantandCover 
- Shallowin Cold 


': ipa 
with a 


HAYES: 


Four ur Wheel Planter 


“A Sanibel, a day is the 


price you pay (per acre) 
for a i ting corn after 


the waite a — 


for the Draws 
toDry! 





Farmers who get big yieldsand 
top prices get their corn in early, 
plant and cover it shallow with 
a ne es Four-Wheel Planter so 
it will sprout at the first opportu- 
nity, and be ready to _— ck in the 
fali while their neighbors still 
have soft corn. Daysin the spring 
mean bushels at harvest. 

Hayes Four-Wheel Planters 
will take you into the field days 
ahead because the wheels clean 
themselves, will not mire or pick 
up and scatter seed. No waiting 
for the low places to dry. 


The runners are set close to 
the wheels, making it possible to 
plant. shallow and yet be sure of 
covering. The Hayes hill drop 
plants t ie exact number of ker- 
aes ou want, and requires less 

ul grading of se 


ee by implement eee 
everywhere 


Send for This Valuable Booklet 
** 100 Bu. of corn per acre’’ 


; The methods of plow. 
ng, R., c vat- 
i pone mers 
who hore won state 
awards because they 
have raised over 1 
hels of corn per acre, 


Free upon request 








Mayes Pump & Pianter Company 
Galva, Ilinols 


Please send me booklet Hon “How to Grow 
100 Bushels of Corn per Acre.”’ 


My corn planteri 8............-...-..00vesee: years old, 
(Write name and address on margin of page) 











GALVAN IZED 
Roofing 


= 


Per Square 


Meclaimed —— galvanized, corrugated roof- 
ing, 26 and 24 gauge, 2t"’ corrugation, sheets 22"° 
to 26" wide, 50°’ and 52” long, sound and dur- 
able. Excelent material for roofing and siding. 

, ASPHALT ROLL ROOFING 

Special bargains in asphalt rol) roofing, smooth 
and slate surfaced. Put up in full rolls of 108 
equare 

Price per Roll as Low as $1.00 

Plumbing and Heating Supplies, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Mixed wire nails, Wood Screws and 
materiale of all kinds. 

Write for Special Bargain List No. 109 


J. H. KRAUSE SUPPLY CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


x 




















Please ~efer to this paper when writing. 







of hydrated lime and % pound of cal- 
cium caseinate. These materials are 
thoroly mixed and then diluted to 60 
gallons with water. 

If leaf-eating insects are present, 1144 
pounds of lead arsenate should be add- 
ed, as for apples. For leaf spot in 
cherries, an extra spray should be 
applied after the fruit is picked. Brown 
rot in plums during rainy seasons is 
best controlled by applying a spray 
every two weeks until mid-summer. 

Pears are sprayed similarly to ap- 
ples, using the same materials and ap- 
plying the last three sprays of the reg- 
ular apple schedule, 





Oats and Wheat Equally Good 
as Nurse Crop 

Tests made for many years by the 
experiment station of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
show that there is no marked differ- 
ence between winter wheat and oats 
as nurse crops for clover, according 
to H. J. Snider, assistant chief of the 


soil experiment fields which are main- 
tained in different parts of the state 
by the institution. Farmers who plan 
to sow red clover this spring can seed 
it in either of these grains and get 
about the same results, provided other 
conditions are equal and favorable for 
the growing of clover, he says. 

“In a rotation of corn, oats, wheat 
and clover on the McNabb experiment 
field in Putnam county, red clover has 
been seeded in winter wheat for sev- 
enteen consecutive years, from 1908 to 
1924, and out of these seventeen seed- 
ings more than 76 per cent of them 
have been successful,” reports Sny- 
der. “On the Rockford field, Winne- 
bago county, in a rotation of corn, 
corn, oats and clover, red clover has 
been seeded in oats for fifteen consec- 
utive years, 1905 to 1919, and out of 
these fifteen seedings, almost 88 per 
cent of them have been successful. On 
the Davenport plots here at Urbana, 
clover has been seeded in oats for 
twenty-two consecutive years, 1903 to 
1924, and more than 77 per cent of 
these seedings have been successful. 

“Altho the question as to whether 
or not winter wheat or oats affords the 
best nurse crop and seed bed for red 
clover is a point ~open to argument, 
the results of these long continued ex- 
periments indicate that there is little 
difference between the two. Thruout 
the corn belt of the state, clovers are 
seeded mainly in wheat and oats, as 
they are the principal small grain ones 
of this region. As long as they con- 
tinue to be such prominent money 
crops, there can be very little selection 
of nurse crops for clover. It is very 
seldom, altho it is sometimes the case, 
that a farmer seeds small grains main- 
ly for the purpose of getting a suitable 
nurse crop for clover. When only 
oats are used as a small grain crop, 
as is the common corn belt practice, 
the only choice in the matter of a 
nurse crop for clover is the selection 
of a variety of oats which may give 
the greatest advantage to the young 
clover.” 





Prune Trees Early 
Pruning of shade and ornamental 
trees should be done before the sap 
begins to flow, warns I. T. Bode, of the 
forestry extension department at Iowa 


State College. Pruning gives trees of 
this type their proper shape and re- 
moves dead wood, Bushy trees should 
be thinned out by cutting away small 
branches at the crown and at the ends 
of the larger boughs rather than by 
cutting away large branches near the 
trunk. It is well to avoid lopping too 
much off the crowns of the trees. 

For shade purposes, Professor Bode 
suggests long-lived varieties, such as 
the oak, hard maple, white elm and 
sycamore. Short-lived species, such as 
poplar and soft maple, should be 
avoided. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
he Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a gpring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 
of worms. It will put your young stock, 
calves and shoats, in fine condition for 
summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 
them strength and endurance. You can 
feel it on the lines. 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 

lambing time. 
25-lb. pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 

Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay, 
More? 
REMEMBER—When you_buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 


your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Buy it by 
the pail 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice - for Health 

















SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 





Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. 





Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trude mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





















The Revolution in Corn 
Breeding 








(Continued from page 3) 


corn. With this improved seed corn 
the average corn belt farmer will be 
able to produce as much corn as he 
now produces on 80 or 85 per cent as 
much land, which means a saving in 
man labor of over 100 hours a year and 
a saving in horse labor of more than 
200 hours. Of course all of this is as- 
suming that the ravages of the Euro- 
pean corn borer do not ultimately off- 
set the gain from a more productive 
type of corn. 

All of the corn belt stations are now 
in possession of hundreds of inbred 
strains of corn and will soon be in the 
process of trying out thousands of 
combinations to discover just which 
sorts “nick” best. Within five or ten 
years they will have good inbred 
strains for general df{stribution. The 
men who will send for these strains at 
that time will probably be chiefly 
seedsmen and seed corn cranks. The 
stations will presumably have to set 
up a sort of certification bureau so as 
to prevent unscrupulous people from 
selling common seed corn under the 
name of a certain definite cros® of in- 
breds. It will be a difficult matter to 
work out but the prospect of larger 
corn yields is so great thai a satisfac- 
tory scheme is sure to be found. 

_  Arevolution in corn breeding is com- 
ing which will affect directly or indi- 
rectly every man, woman and child in 
the corn belt within twenty years. Our 
systems of farm management will be 
changed somewhat and it is even pos- 
sible that both domestic policies and 
the foreign relations of the United 
States will be somewhat influenced. 








Alfalfa Is Cheapest Hay 


Cost records kept by southwestern 
Minnesota farmers show that alfalfa is 
not only the most valuable to feed but 
is also the cheapest to produce. The 
records, kept under the supervision of 
the farm management division of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, gave 
$12.51 as the cost of an acre of al- 
falfa. Since the average yield was 
2.2 tons per acre the cost per ton was 
$5.70. 

Factors entering into the cost were 
—_ as follows: 

Man labor, 11.2 hours at 2ic........ $ 2.34 
Horse labor, 13.2 hours at 10c.... 1.32 














Machinery 1.60 
ODE scccsisi 6.00 
Seed (one-fourth of total cost)... 1.25 

Total 2.2 tons $12.51 
ORG DOR CO cesscciecacsitvzsexessienteseveasiens 5.70 


In addition to the hay, some farms 
obtained hog pasture from the alfalfa 
80 that the actual net cost was some- 
what less than the figure given. Cor- 





othy on the same farms show an aver- 
age yield of 1.1 tons and a cost of 
$8.36 per ton. 





Information Wanted on Disking 
Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“What tool is best for harrowing or 
disking alfalfa? What time is best? 
After which cutting is it most impor- 
tant to do this work?” 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that the ordinary disk does just 
about as good work as anything. For 
a time there was a theory that the or- 
dinary disk cut the crowns and intro- 
duced disease in the alfalfa field. It 
seems, however, that there is nothing 
to this. Some of the other tools may 
require somewhat less horse power. 
We would like to hear from our read- 
€rs as to just what is the easiest and 
best way of disking or harrowing al- 
falfa to keep out weeds. It is our ob- 
Servation that work of this sort is best 
done after the first and second cut- 

- tings. What do our readers say? 


 WALLACESM ARMER, Maret 90; 1925 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


NEW! 




























You Are Behind the Times 
Without 4-Wheel Brakes 






ee 121-inch Wheelbase 
“alles: Five Passengers 


THE ADVANCED SIX SEDAN~$1485 


F. O. B. F, 

N-E-W! Here’s the newest Nash enclosed car “e 
conception—large and roomy, swung low on 

the 121-inch Advanced Six chassis and 
powered with the big Nash Six motor. 
Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y! Here is quality of custom- 

built character; here is beauty of body de- 

sign that captures your instant admiration. 
V-A-L-U-E! And here isa price that buys you 

more sheer value than the industry has ever 
offered in this type of car. Doors are extra 

wide; the upholstery is of choice mohair. 

Full balloon tires, five disc wheels, and Nash 

design four-wheel brakes are included in the 

price, $1485, f. o. b. factory. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. = "3 
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ABSORBINE The sure way to put pep into your job 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF ay is to get into a 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it 18 a positive antiseptic 
and germicide Pleasant to 
use; does not blister o remove 


the bats. and youcan work ihe horse 
82 on ae delivered. 


> ReorieLo Tex-lite 










BUILD FOR A LIFETIME 


Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal material for all 
farm butldings—artistic fnish—full range of 
colors—the first cost is no more and you 











avoid painting or upkeep. ook 7 R tree. 
Write for booklet of residences, ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic tiniment for mankind, 
pee” houses and ether farm teduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains Bruises. 
stops and infammation. Price $125 pes bottle at 
REDFIELD BRICK 4&4 TILE CO., po delivered. Will tell you more e yoo write 
Bex 2, Redfield, lOwa Liberal Trial Bottle for 10c in 


sumpes. - 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 






























WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL AJTOWER 5 oe 


Hundreds sold. Fits any old or new wood or steel, 2, 3 or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass Alfalfa Seeder Sows all grass seeds to uniform depth. 
Low down, no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot afford to waste your 

time and seed. Pays for itself on 20 acres. Buy only the 

seeder—so cheap everyone can get one. 





















Factory Sells Farmer 

















AT WHOLESALE PRICE 


World's Best Guaranteed Harness at $39.75 

We sold more harness in three years than any 
U. 8. Manafacturer. 

7,000 Mile Gillette Cord Tire $6.52 









Special latreductery ; 
aod Rs 
PEORIA DRILL one bey qrornthing 00 vem. éo hue with § 
AND SEEDER CO. about baif price. Simply 


2487 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Hlinois men, horse amwtomobile 
RE LR ee os about halt on everything. 



























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. U. S. Farm Sales Co., Desk 352-1, Salina, Kans. 

















SAVING COSTLY CORN 


Letter Contest Winners Tell How to Make the 
Corn Pile Last 


ERE are pertinent suggestions on 

saving high-priced corn during 
1925. The letters reproduced here 
won fourth and fifth prizes in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s contest for the best 
letter on “Making the Corn Hold Out.” 
Both Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Broyles offer 
plans that can be practically applied 
by many livestock farmers this year. 


Fourth Prize Letter 


In a year like the present when we 
have a large supply of high quality 
oats and a small supply of low quality 
corn we should exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of substituting oats for corn 
for two reasons: First, the conserva- 
tion of the corn, and, second, the dras- 
tic reduction o: the oats surplus. If 
this oats surplus is not greatly re- 
duced it is certain to lower the price 
of oats for the balance of this season 
and to demoralize prices of the 1925 
crop if that is anywhere near up to 
normal. The logical course is to make 
the grain ration of the horses wholly 
oats. The horses will do as well or 
better than they do on the usual corn 
and oats ration. Use all the oats pos- 
sible in your chicken feed. Use ground 
Oats and oil meal for the milk cows. 
If you have the other necessary in- 
gredients of a milk producing ration 
such as clover or alfalfa hay and sil- 


mental faculties heavily to deduce that 
the greatest waste is to feed just 
enough to keep the stock alive, be- 
cause in that case what you do feed is 
in most cases a total loss.—E. L. Gil- 
bert, Kossuth County, Iowa. 


Fifth Prize Letter 


The present price of corn makes it 
necessary to use supplementary feeds 
of all kind and every possible variety 


grow the next crop of pigs. 

The fact that hogs will 
price which should leave a profit in- 
stead of a loss, as in the past few 
years, should interest the 
farmer in a few of them at least and 
economy of production is the impor- 
tant item in making this change. 

A balanced ration is economy at all 
times, as it will require less feed per 
100 pounds with some tankage and 
mill feeds instead of corn alone and 
the present high price of all feeds used 
in producing pork leaves little choice 
in any one of them. With that fact 
in mind the pig crop of 1925 should 
have a balanced ration which will in- 
sure a thrifty growth and good frames 
making them easily fed out at an early 
age. 

Mineral feeds should not be neglect- 
ed, consisting of a mixture of wood 

















Broyles’ Poland Chinas in Oats and Rape Pasture 


age the cows will give just as satis- 
factory results as they would with a 
Jarge portion of ground corn in the 
feed. 

Feed all the oats you can to your 
hogs. Oats can compose a large part 
of your brood sow ration and growing 
pigs will make good use of such high 
Quality oats as we raised last year. 
I have forty fall pigs that seem to pre- 
fer oats to corn. I think their grain 
ration is nearly half oats and they are 
the thriftiest hogs I have on the place. 

If you have not a suitable pasture 
for the hogs, sow a field to rape and 
another with fifteen or twenty pounds 
of red clover and one bushel of oats 
per acre. If conditions are favorable 
this will make first class pasture this 
summer. Sow a field to barley, which 
is equal to corn for growing pigs, Also 
plant some early maturing corn for 
hogging down. If you are feeding cat- 
tle, feed two or three pounds of oil 
mean per head per day. It is also 
profitable under present conditions to 
feed two or three pounds of cane mo- 
lasses with silage if you have it and 
clover or alfalfa hay. Molasses is a 

- direct substitute for corn and the oth- 
er feeds will reduce the time neces- 
sary to fatten the cattle. Baby beeves 
can use considerable oats in their ra- 
tion during the first part of the feed- 
ing period. And last but not by any 
means least, after you have done all 
the substituting you can profitably 
do, give the stock what corn they need 
to grow them out and fatten them in 
the shortest time practicable for you 
to do under your present surroundings 
and condition. That is the truest econ- 
omy in feeding. It will not tax your 





ashes or lime, salt, charcoal (burnt 
cobs will do), or slack coal. 
fresh water, shade, and clean, dry 
sleeping quarters, with freedom from 
lice and worms, add their share to 
economy of production, saving losses 
of stock and allowing more rapid gains 
on the same amount of feed. 

Then comes the highly necessary 
pasturage which is varied and con- 
tinuous if the hog grower will give it 
the necessary attention. 

I make it a practice early in the fall 
to plow up and sow all lots or bare 
spots to either wheat or rye, giving fall 
pasture until covered by snow, and 
then the earliest possible pasture in 
the spring for all livestock. In Feb- 
ruary I sow sweet clover and alsike 
mixed over these same green plots, 
giving a good summer growth after 
the grain is gone. In addition to this 
I have the regular blue grass pasture 
which has large plots grown up to Jap- 
anese clover (Lespedeza), which re- 
mains green and growing thru the hot, 
dry summer weather. Adjoining this 
pasture is a seven-acre field of alfalfa 
which affords the best possible green 
feed at any time it is needed. 

In addition to these pastures I plant 
Evergreen sweet corn early to hog 
down or cut up and feed in summer to 
any kind of stock that needs it. 

Should I not have all these pastures 
from early spring until snow flies, I 
would sow all available plots as early 
as possible to oats and rape, which af- 
fords a most profitable pasture for 
growing pork cheaply. 

About August the new crop of oats 
is ready for feeding, self-feeders being 
Placed for the spring pigs, and also 


of pasturage for farm animals and to | 
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Be sure Justice with her scales is 
on your application. 


point. 


concern in Jowa. 


yourself. 


W. P. Dawson, Pres. 
R. T. Packer, Secy. 








gain, ben Fan armers | 
rganization Wins| 


Every farmer who carries Hail In- 
surance should read this astounding 
story—how the farmers’ own Square 
Deal Mutual has beaten all records in 
LOW COST for full 
VALUE protection. 


1924 was the hardest year for hail 
storms in Iowa’s history. One in ey- 
ery three Square Deal Mutual mem- 
bers reported losses. 
more loss per $1,000 of insurance was 
paid by Square Deal Mutual in 1924 
than in 1923—yet with this tremen- 
dous 
only 16 2-3 per cent higher—the lowest assessment made by any 
market value settlement company for the year. 


AGAIN—Square Deal Mutual paid the HIGHEST LOSS per 
$1,000 of insurance of any Iowa concern, and every loss paid in full. 


AGAIN—Square Deal Mutual had the LOWEST operating 
expense per $1,000 of insurance. 


Why is it that Square Deal can do this? 
a REAL co- -operative mutual, owned and organized by the farmers 
themselves—operating expenses have been cut to the lowest possible 
Square Deal provides real hail protection, pays you FULL 
MARKET VALUE—and at a cost PROVED lower than any other 


Before you sign any application, get the real facts and figures 
from any Square Deal member or agent. 
office for official figures showing exactly what lowa farmers PAID 
and what they GOT from each lowa hail concern. 


“Square Deal’’ Mutual Hail Ins. Assn. 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


Co-operative Farmer Agents Wanted 
in Unoccupied Territory 








MARKET 


8714 per cent 


increase, the assessment was 


Simply because it is 


Or write the secretary's 


Then judge for 


R. O. Wagner, Treas. 
J. A. Greenlaw, Field Mer. 




























tankage in feeders which has about 
one-fourth oil meal added, this having 
been found do be the cheapest and best 
protein. Skim-milk takes the place of 
tankage when available. 

With the above rations and green 
feeds and 50 per cent corn allowance 
{ expect to put my Poland Chinas in 
the winning classes at the Missouri 
state fair in August.—W. E. Broyles, 
Pettis County, Missouri. 





Soybeans and Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will soybeans shorten the yield of 
corn on good soil where they are 
planted in the hill? About how much? 
Does it pay to plant soybeans in corn 
that is to be cut and shocked? Which 
variety of soybeans is best for this 
purpose?” 

When there is plenty of rainfall, soy- 
beans do not cut the yield of corn 
very much. In a dry season they cut 
it quite a bit. On the average where 
soybeans are planted with corn, the 
yield of the corn is reduced about four 
bushels per acre, but there is the ad- 
dition of about three bushels of beans. 
We rather doubt if it pays to add 
beans to the corn when the corn is to 
be cut for fodder. So far as silage is 
concerned, there is no clear-cut evi- 
dence as to whether it pays or not. 
For hogging down, it now seems to be 
fairly well established that soybeans 
added to the corn are worth while pro- 
vided the hogs are fed a good mineral 
mixture. 

A good variety of soybeans to add to 
corn for silage or fodder purposes is 
the Peking. For hogging down, the 
Manchu seems to be the best, 
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BARRELS 


There’s No 
Better 


Paint 
Than This at Any Price! 
GUARANTEED HOUSE PAINT 


These paint products will come up to your highest ex- 
pectations in spreading and wearing qualities, ap- 




















pearance and fastness of color. 

1 Gallon Cans..$210 25 Callon % Barrels. . $2.00 
5 Gallon Kits 208 50 Gelicn Barrels. 1.95 
SPECIAL! 48-20. 5 Gallon Kit of 

© Harris Guaranteed House 

paint, including high grade 4” paint hen wits lo h lowe 
bristles set in rubber complete : 

BARN OR GARAGE —”s 

HB-25. Guaranteed Barn or Garage 40 
paint in red, yellow or maroon, per 

BANON.. oo 000cccres csccee cceccs 
SPECIAL T HB-30 Sgallon hit of Harris] 

s Guaranteed Garage or Bam 
paint and one high grade 4" paint brush with lo hob 
bristles set in rubber complete............ 
HIGH GRADE VARNISHES! 

roe -28. Wearing floor varnish per gallon......$2+ 
HB-40. Inside spar varnish per gallon......- 08 
HB-45. Outside spar varnish per gallon.......$3.25 
FREE! 4sk for vour copy of our Paint Color 

outside and inside paints, stains, etc., No. 


Dept. HB-48 


HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 





3$th and Iron Sts.; CHICAGO, ILL. 








NORTHERN FARMERS 
IN THE BLACK SOIL BELT 

In Perry County, Alabama, many northern and west- 
ern farmers have bought land, built comfortable 
homes and are profitably farming the far-famed 
Black Soil Lands.They have formed the Perry Connty 
Home Bullders Community — an organization for 
mutual), soctal and financial benefit. 

This Black Land ts similar by Government Report te 
the Corn Belt lands of the Middle West. A level 
prairie country. The soil is very fertile. All general 
crops do well. Grasses thrive naturally. Dairying om 
nine-months pasture with winter feed crops pay big 
profits. Small fruits and truck crops are money- 
makers. Local markets and creamery 
prices. Excellent living conditions. Good country 
schools and nearby county seat has high-grade male 
and emg colleges. Farms $40 per acre up. 

Write to W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Washington, D. C., Room 
653, for magazine article about this colony and for 
fall particulars about available lands. 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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| flow to Control Potato Insects — 


‘In 1920 the yield of potatoes in the 
United States was 110 bushels per 
acre. In 1921 it was 91 bushels per 
acre. In some sections of the country 
there are 400-bushel clubs. Why is the 
average 80 low as compared with the 
cub requirement? It is due in no 
small measure to the proposition of 
taking care of the insects and diseases, 
declares Prof. W. A. Price, of Purdue 
University. 

The Colorado potato beetle is the 
most serious of insect pests working 
on the potato. Along with it, however, 
we usually find the flea beetle, dam- 
aging the leaves by eating small holes 
giving the appearance of having been 
hit with bird shot. Also the plant 
louse and the leaf hopper are rather 
constant companions of the other 
pests mentioned. They, however, pro- 
duce injury quite different. With their 
well developed sucking mouth parts 
they extract the sap from the plant, 
which in a way corresponds to the 
withdrawel of blood from animals. 
This weakens the plant and often kills 
it. In addition to this, the leaf hopper 
produces a peculiar “burning” called 
“hopper burn.” This trouble is re- 
sponsible for a serious cut in the yield 
of this crop. Formerly this condition 
was thought to be a wilt disease. How- 
ever, recent experiments have shown 
it to be produced by the activities of 
the leaf hoppers. 

The insect and disease trouble of the 
potato grower would be largely taken 
eare of if he would spray four or five 
times during the growing period, with 
bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 and arsenate 
of lead 14% pounds to 50 gallons. The 
first application should be made when 
the vines are about six inches high and 
following this at intervals of about two 
weeks. Care should be taken to have 
three nozzles to the row and a pressure 
development of 200 pounds. 





Oil Meal on Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“With corn at $1.25 per bushel and 
oil meal at $55 a ton, do you think 
that it will pay to feed some oil meal 
to fattening calves.on grass next sum- 
mer? If so, how much?” 

Missouri experiments indicate that 
with fattening cattle on good blue 
grass, oil meal is usually worth no 
more, pound for pound, than corn. This 
year, of course, oil meal and corn are 
closer together in price than is us- 
ually the case. Nevertheless, we ad- 
vise against the feeding of oil meal 
on grass until about fifty days before 
mIharketing. Missouri experiments in- 
dicated that if oil meal was added to 
the ration during the late summer for 
& month or two, that the increase in 
the finish and appearance of the cat- 
tle was usually enough to pay for the 
oil meal. We would suggest adding 
about one and a half pounds of oil 
Meal daily to the ration starting some 
time in August. 





Preventing Tuberculosis in 
Swine 


Pointing ont that tuberculosis of 
8Wine is easier to eradicate entirely 
than to control when present on a 
farm, a new poster of the United 
States Department of Agriculture tells 
what farmers can do to improve health 
conditions among their hogs, with re- 
8pect to this disease. The depart- 
Ment’s recommendations are: 

surn dead hogs and chickens to 
ashes, 

Prevent accumulations of manure 
and old bedding in hog pens and lots. 
Never feed any carcasses to hogs. 
Cook all milk products fed to hogs. 
Feed no slaughterhouse offal, unless 

Cooked, 

Get rid of tuberculous hogs—start 
With a clean herd, 
ae the first warnings from slaugh- 
ne use reports which show disease 

ur herd 
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Six-Cylinder — 


Automobiles 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





When better automobiles are built, 
Buick will build them 











Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof10-years 

of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 

ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun inoilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

- is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO. 28*%cuy  BillSapoua Beasi""* 

















See the easy-starting 1% H.P. 


CUSHMAN 


Compact, Powerful, Smooth - running, 
Throttle-governed, Hopper-cooled, fewer 
working parts retaining all the famous (ay 


Cushman Quality that gives 
OVER 


real engine value. Every 
= readily eccessmts. 
very engine p {enelel®) 
CUSHMANS 
IN USE 


with sub-base. Write us for 
catalog folder. 


Sizes 1% to 20 H. P. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 H. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





Gate Prices Slaughtered >? Mter.! Big money 
POWERS GATE CO.,, Indianola, Whe 
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least one ear. 
factor in getting that result. 


is as accurate as hand-planting. The 
999 will drop the desired number of 
kernels in every hill over an entire 
field. Drop is instantly changed to 
plant 2, 3 or 4 kernels per hill, with- 
out stopping machine. Instant change 
to hilling and back to drilling by 
means of foot lever. Nine drilling 
distances without changing plates. 
The 999 handles many kinds of seeds. 
Pea and bean attachment and fertil- 
izer attachment extra. Automatic 
marker. Sold by John Deere dealers. 





Every kernel planted is supposed to produce «at 
An accurate planter is an important 





JOHN DEERE 


NO. 999 CORN PLANTER 


The Accurate, “Natural-Drop” Planter 


Do not confuse 
ACCURATE planting 
with average planting. 
Average planting is a 
hit-and-miss method. 
Accurate planting 
means putting the de- 
sired number of ker- 
nels iu every hill with 
no misses. 


Write for free booklet describing this accurate planter. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet PH-. 445. 


JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Lhe Chosen 


Collee rich, rare. 
flavory Old Goklen Coffee 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Home-Made Stump Puller 


Many of our readers no doubt will 
be interested in a description of the 
mallet type of stump puller, a home- 
made devise for stump removal which 
costs the farmer nothing to construct. 
The ease of construction. together with 
the increased power it gives a team, 
makes it a handy device for removing 
stumps. This home-made device has 
been used successfully for a number 
of years and is recommended by Prof. 
A, J. McLean, land clearing specialist 
at the University of Missouri. 

The material necessary to make the 
mallet stump puller are: One handle 
six inches in diameter and six feet 
long, of some elastic tough material 
such as hickory or white oak; one log 
eighteen inches in diameter and thirty 
inches long, of the lightest wood pos- 
sible, such as cedar. All of these ma- 
terials can be found on any farm so 
the outlay for materials is almost 
nothing, 

The puller is made by boring a hole 
six inches in diameter thru the log and 
wedging or bolting in the handle. This 
hole can be made by boring a series 
of inch or two inch holes to the diam- 
eter of the handle and then trimming 

















eter can be pulled, while much larger 


stumps with the roots decayed can be | 


taken out with little loss of time, 


Blueprints showing methods of con. | 


struction can be obtained from the 
Department of Agricultural Engineer. 
ing, Columbia, Mo. 





Radio Lightning Arrester and 
Ground 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Was interested in your suggestiong 
as to the possibility of considerable leg. 
sening of static in radio reception by 
sidetracking it thru the properly ad 
justed lightning arrester. Can you re 
fer me to some firm where I can buy 
such an arrester properly adjusted, or 
is this a matter for adjustment on the 
premises and depending on individual 
conditions? Which is the most effect- 
ive ground for a lightning arrester, 
water pipe, steel rod, copper rod, or 
what? If steel rod, how long should 
it be, and must it extend to moist 
earth? If yater pipe 
where is the best place?” 

Any close gap lightning arrester 
will help in this connection, but we do 
not know of any such arresters that 








the sides with a chisel. There is very 
little strain on the log for it acts 
merely as a roller over which the 
stump must pass when it is pulled and 
for that reason the lightest wood pos- 
sible can be used for the log. The 
major part of the pull comes on the 
handle, which should therefore be the 
best piece of material possible. When 
the handle is wedged or bolted in, the 
puller is complete. 

The puller is operated by placing 
the log as close to the stump as pos- 
sible with the handle in an upright po- 
sition and lying back against the 
stump. A heavy chain, preferably a 
half inch steel one; is placed around 
the stump as low as possible and then 
around the handle at the point where 
it enters the log and then made fast. 
It is essential that this chain be as 
tight as possible, for the greatest lev- 
erage is obtained when the handle is 
in an upright position. An ordinary 
draft or skidding chain twenty-five or 
thirty feet long is hooked from the 
top af the handle to the team and the 
pull is directed straight from the han- 
dle. A long chain should be used to 
keep the pull low on the team. D-503 
shows the construction and method of 
using the stump puller. 

This puller acts on the same princi- 
ple as a claw hammer. A lifting pull 
is produced and the six foot handle in- 
creases the team power about six 
times. In a number of places a tractor 
has been used with this outfit with 
good results. 

Like every other piece of machinery, 
this outfit has its limitations as to the 
size of stump it will pull. Green 
stumps five to seven inches in diam- 
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have the adjustable features spoken 
of. It is largely an individual prob 
lem, as it means more or less of a com- 
promise between losing static and los- 
ing signal strength. Sometimes stretch- 
ing a dry cord between antenna post 
and ground post will give about the 
proper amount of static leakage, and 
some trials under different conditions 
of static will have to be made. 


Whatever type of ground is used 
should extend to moist earth to get 
good results. Usually a water pipe 
gives very good results, connecting on 
in the basement just after the pipe en- 
ters, either by soldering or by a sharp 
pointed clamp. So far as any differ- 
ence in the ground is concerned, how 
ever, we doubt whether it pays to run 
the ground wire the full length of the 
basement to get a connection on the 
entering pipe if one can get the same 
pipe considerably closer. A steel rod 
or a single length of iron pipe driven 
down at least eight or ten feet usually 
will give good results also. Another 
good ground is an iron well pipe run 
ning down into the water, as we know 
of at least one party who finds that 
this gives him less telephone and ele 
tric light interference than does the 
water pipe. 

We are using a water pipe with the 
wire soldered to an outside sill cock, @ 
three-eighths inch iron pipe driven 
down about twelve feet outside the 
basement wall, and an eight-foot length 
of iron pipe over which has been sob 
dered two copper lightning rod ground. 
This is driven full length thru a hole 
drilled in the concrete basement floor 
These are so arranged that we can 
switch at will from one ground to air 
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r, but so far we have been able to 
ect but little difference. So that as 
jong 2S the ground goes down to moist 
rth, we do not believe the type is of 
so much importance. 





Simple Hog Breeding Crate 


A number of our readers who have 
jpquired concerning hog breeding 
crates will find the one recommended 
py the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and shown in the accompanying dia- 

m one easily made and which will 
suit their purposes quite well. 

The sow is driven into the open 
end of the crate until her hind feet 
are in front of the crosspiece of the 
q-shaped lift. The sow is elevated by 
means of the lift, which is drawn up 
py a windlass as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A ratchet on the windlass holds 
the sow at the desired height. The 
partition at the front end of the crate 
operates on a slide and can be ar- 
ranged to suit the length of the sow. 
Thus, if the sow is large the parti- 
tion can be moved toward the end of 
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the crate to allow plenty of space 
without cramping her, and in the case 
of a small sow the partition is moved 
Closer to eliminate an undue amount 
of space. The point to remember is 
that the animal should be in a natural 
Position in order to obtain the best 
Tesults. 


When the sow is properly placed the 
boar is brought up. His hind feet 
should rest on a flat cleated platform 
laid on the ground to give him a solid 
footing. The cleats should be 1x2 
inches to prevent slipping. His front 
feet will fall upon the rest as shown 
in the drawings, the sow being re- 
quired to bear only a small part of his 
Weight. The sow should then be raised 
or lowered, as the case may be, to the 
Proper height by means of the wind- 
lass. When a small sow is bred the 
short top rests are extended to hold 
her firmly in position. 

After breeding, the boar is driven to 
om pen or paddock. The sow is re 
ioe by lowering the windlass and 
“a — her to back out or by remov- 

€ sliding partition so that she 


may walk out the front end of the 
Crate, 








, The bill of materials for construct- 
ing this crate follow: 

Dressed or undressed lumber may 
be used in the construction of a breed- 
ing crate. The material required will 
total about 140 board feet of lumber of 
the following dimensions: 

Five pieces, 2x4 inches by 16 feet 
long, for uprights and sides. 

Fourteen pieces, 1x6 inches by 12 
feet long, for sides and flooring. 

Hardware, etc.: 

Two pieces, half-inch iron rods, 30 
inches long, with two wing nuts, as 
shown in illustration, for sliding par- 
tition. 

One piece 1-inch pipe 2 feet 10 
inches in length, with handle and 
ratchet, for windlass. 

One pair hinges. 

Four angle irons, %-inch thick by 
1% inches in width, and made 2x3 
inches, as shown in the sliding parti- 
tion. 

Five pounds 10-penny nails. 

Two pounds 20-penny nails. 

If is not absolutely necessary to con- 
struct the crate as shown. Other 
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methods of making a windlass that 
will answer the desired purpose may 
suggest themselves. For instance, ine 
stead of being made of iron it could 
be made of wood in much the same 
manner as the old wooden windlass 
used over wells. 





Amplifying at a Distance 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a four-tube radio set, which 
gives plenty of volume. Would it be 
possible to plug in on this set and run 
a wire or wires to a house 500 feet 
away, to an amplifier? What parts 
will I need and how arrange the wires? 
Would a bore telephone wire do, or 
would it have to be rubber-coated? I 
have seen this done, where the con- 
certs came in on a loud speaker fifty 
feet away, but do not know just how 
it was arranged.” 

Yes, it is entirely possible to plug in 
on your set and carry the concert to 
a loud speaker 500 feet, tho at that 
distance it would probably not be as 
strong as it would close to the set. You 
must run it directly to a loud speaker, 
however, and not try to run it thru an 




































Farmers everywhere are praising the com- 
fort, safety and economy of Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords—advantages made possible by 
the special Firestone process of gum-dipping. 


Gum-dipping insulates every fibre of every 
cord with rubber, giving extra strength to 
the light, strong, flexible side walls to stand the 


extra flexing strain. 


Specify Gum-Dipped Balloons—Full-Size— 
built only by Firestone. The nearest Firestone 
dealer will make the changeover quickly and 
at low cost—with liberal allowance for your 


present tires. 


Firestone 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








amplifying tube, since the capacity 
effect in a wire of that length will en- 
tirely unbalance the tube and produce 
a capacity howl that one could not 
stand. A loud speaker with battery 


! operated field magnets probably would 
| give a little clearer reproduction than 


one with permanent magnets. 

We think ordinary twisted cord 
would be all right, so long as it is 
kept dry, but if left up it would either 
have to be rubber covered or water- 
proof, 





Don’t Overwork a New Tractor 


Most operators do not realize how 
much the life and service of a tractor 
depends on how it is used the first 
few days’ work after leaving the fac- 
tory. Nearly all automobiles now are 
sent out from the factory with a sign 
on the windshield or other prominent 
place advising the owner not to drive 
the car over twenty miles an hour for 
the first 500 miles. This is because 
the car develops several times the 
amount of friction in the piston rings 
and cylinders, connecting rod and 
main bearings, and so on that it will 
after these parts have been smoothed 
up and polished by a _ reasonable 
amount of wear. If this wear is ap- 
plied slowly and gradually, not enough 
heat will be generated to do any 
harm, but if the driver is foolish and 
speeds up the car beyond the advised 
limit, there is likelihood that so much 
heat will be generated that the pistons 
or the bearings may become over- 
heated and serious damage result. 

The new tractor should be handled 
even more carefully during the first 
few days. Most tractor pistons and 
rings now are fitted almost as closely 
as are those of high grade automo- 
biles. The tractor engine is assem- 


bled, then put on the test block and is 
motored thru outside power for sev- 








eral hours, with water circulating thru 
the cooling system to prevent over- 
heating. It often requires from seven 
to eight horse power to motor the en- 
gine when first put on the block and 
the engine will get so hot simply from 
the friction generated that one can 
not hold his hand on it. After being 
smoothed and limbered up for several 
hours, the engine is then started under 
its own power and allowed to idle 
for several hours, after which the load 
is gradually applied until the rated 
load can be carried satisfactorily. 
Then the tractor is ready to be 
shipped out. 


Such a tractor, even with this con- 
siderable working in and limbering up, 
is not ready to go and do heavy work, 
any more than the new car is ready 
to go out at once and race up to fifty 
or sixty miles an hpur. Instead of 
trying it out at once to see how much 
it can do, as some owners very fool- 
ishly do, the new tractor should be 
used for at least a week at less than 
its usual load. If it is a three-plow 
tractor, pull only two plows for a few 
days; if a two-plow one, use it for 
some lighter work at first. Then as it 
gets fully limbered up all over and the 
wearing parts get smoothed down, 
more load can be put on until soon it 
will be in shape to go out and do all 
that can reasonably be asked of it. 

Another thing that must be given 
especial attention with the new tractor 
is the matter of thoro lubrication. Use 
plenty of high grade oil, as it is much 
better to use a little too much during 
the first few days than not enough. 
There is not very much chance of 
overdoing the lubrication with perhaps 
the exception of the magneto. We 
may safely say that on the care the 
owner gives the tractor during the 
first week and especially the first day 
will depend perhaps five years of the 
tractor’s useful life. 
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HILE it is a bit early to don 
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peek ahead on the calendar and to hear 
about the lovely new things that are 
waiting for you in the city shops. Such 


a choice of fabrics and designs! And 
such colors! The most unusual shades 
of red, blue, orange, green and violets 
weave the very spirit of springtime 
into fabrics and garments. 

Of course, you find the colors dressed 
up in new names. Pervenche blue is 
really a first cousin to the periwinkle 
and powder blues so popular last sea- 
son... Gingersnap brown is a direct de- 
scendant of that delicious snap found 
in our grandmother’s cookie jar, Wig- 
Wwam is another new brown, and tiger- 
eyed tan, used-in many of the spring 
coats, is a relative of beige and light 
brown. 

Red holds a decidedly important 
place among the spring colors. Some 
shops say that it will be a red spring. 
It is seen in the brightest shades of 
Chinese lacquer for sport clothes to 


the duller brick tones for trimmings. ° 


Grey is better than ever. Navy, tan 
and black still hold favor. Pastelle 
shades predominate in flannels, kasha, 
serges and similar fabrics for sports 
wear. Salmon, sage, turquoise, yellow, 
geranium and tea-pot dome green come 
in deeper shades with something of a 
chalky appearance that makes them 
less daring and more becoming. 

Kasha wins the popularity race in 
fabrics, This material resembles flan- 
nel, tho much softer in texture. It is 
used.in the natural shade and new col- 
ors for ensemble suits, sport dresses, 
top coats, and capes. 

Jeweltone, as the name suggests, is 
another new fabric resembling kasha 
that comes in the colors of the semi- 
precious stones, French flannel, sport 
serge, Poiret twill, homespun, jersey, 

.and fancy striped and plaid skirting 
material sum up the worsted fabrics. 

Bengaline and faille are the heavier 
silks used. Satin, Canton crepe, broad- 
cloth, Deauville prints, and summer- 
frock silk, which is another name for 
the wash-stripe sport silks, are the 
last words in silk. 

Prints range from conventional flo- 
ral patterns to bold geometrical de- 
signs. Some come in 56-inch width 
with border designs. Dresses of prints 
require little trimming. They make 
effective and inexpensive frocks for 
afternoon and evening wear. Some of 
the striped silks are especially de- 
signed for pleating, so that a contrast- 
ing color shows only when the pleats 
are stretched apart. 


HE noticeable thing about this pro- 
' duction is that all the actors seem 
to do an upside-down performance, 
standing on their heads. Their feet 
are the only things that are visible, 
but these have a speaking expression 
all their own. 

A dark curtain is stretched across 
the stage, the top at a height jvst to 
conceal the head of the tallest actor. 
It is a good idea to have the actors 
nearly all of equal height, for this 
reason. Their arms and hands are 
dressed carefully with stockings and 
shoes or slippers. The “legs” are 
padded for pompous or elderly char- 
acters. Where dress bottoms are de- 
sired, use crepe paper or stiff fabrics 
reinforced with easily bent copper 
wire, and have it pinned to the arms. 
For silver and gold shoes, paint old 
canvas ones with gilding. Gentlemen 
of the period wore knee breeches, so 
one need only use long hose and 
buckled shoes for them, made by cut- 
ting a tongue and buckle of black 
paper and of silver foil over cardboard 
and pinning them to ordinary black 
pumps or oxfords, The costuming is 


new spring clothes, it is fun to™ 


Styles for This Spring 


By Leonore Dunnigan 


The silhouette remains straight with 
some variations below the knee line, 
which take the form of flares, panels 
and flounces. Sometimes the fullness 
is introduced in box pleats or invert- 
ed side pleats. Many silk dresses show 
pleated flounces and pleated aprons 
across the fronts, leaving the backs 
plain. 

Skirts are still short, ten or twelve 
inches from the floor being the average 
length. Of course, the length really 
depends on the size of the person. 

Dresses still feature the beltless 
waistline, altho a narrow belt is occa- 
sionally introduced across the back. 

Sleeves are decidedly long, Some 
are tight fitting and button trimmed, 
some are bishop style, and others end 
in charming little puffs. The dressier 
frocks and those for warm days are 
sleeveless or show just the mere hint 
of a sleeve in the form of a band or 
cuff. 

Keeping in mind the woman with the 
limited income, I selected one of the 
new ensemble suits of navy blue twill. 
The boyish coat with tailored iines has 
a revers collar, satin pockets, and 


straight set-in sleeves, 
Inverted pleats on each side add ex- 
© 


tra fullness. Bone buttons trim the 
sleeves and side pleats. It is lined with 
Pervenche blue crepe faille. The dress 
of matching faille is a straight-line, 
beltless style with a round neck em- 
broidered in gold and deep blue. 

Accordian pleated panels of tan 
satin crepe lend interest to the skirt. 
An embroidered chenille flower with 
leaves of afille on the lapel helps to 
soften and feminize the severity of 
the coat. 

This full-length coat would make a 
serviceable top coat to wear over the 
street dress of twill. 

There were other attractive ensem- 
ble suits of kasha in tans and greens 
and brick shades, but I felt that the 
dark suit would be ®more_ practf¢al. 
One I particularly liked was of tan 
kasha. The coat, double-breasted with 
tailored collar, was the same length as 
the skirt of the frock and was lined 
with plaid flannel. The dress was of 
plaid and trimmed with kasha. 

The coat I selected is of Jeweltone 
in tan-gray, trimmed around the bot- 
tom with gray fox. The collar is 
trimmed with a tailored bow at the 
back with the tie ends extending un- 
derneath the wide revers, Chenille 


























Left to right: Deauville Print After- 
noon Dress, Sport Dress of an Jersey, 
Child’s Ensemble Costume of Tan Flannel 
and Crepe de Chine, Coat of Tan-grey 
with Squirrel Trim, and Miss’s /nsemble 
pod — Twill and Pervenche Blue Crepe 
Faille. 

Models from Young Quinlan’s, 
apolis. 


Minne- 
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A Rushin Play for Your April Fool Party 
By NELLIE BALLOU 


thus of very little trquble, consider- 
ing the gorgeous effect of portraying 
the foundations of romance and high 
life, 

The story is “Cinderella,” which ev- 
erybody is sure to know well enough 
to. follow without effort, and which, 
dealing with a slipper, is especially 
apropos. Use the version in which 
the fairy godmother helps the poor 
girl, instead of the Grimm story of the 
little birds in the hazel tree on her 
mother’s grave. 

Scene 1 

Reader: Now, once upon a time 
there was a rich man whose sweet 
wife died, leaving a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Ella. But winter had 
barely turned to spring when the mas- 
ter brought home a new wife with two 
grown girls, lovely in form and fea- 
ture, but at heart envious and cruel. 


They hated Ella for her pleasant ways 
and soon banished her to the kitchen 
along with the servants, where she had 
to sleep on the hearth to keep warm 
and was blackened by the soot; they 
called her Cinder Ella. 


About this time, the prince of the 
realm invited all people of quality to 
a grand ball at his palace, and as 
Cinderella saw her stepmother and 
sisters preparing their finery, she 
longed to go, too. But they scoffed 
and made fun of her, and ended by 
pushing her, head over heels, into the 
bed of ashes. 

Action—Cinderella’s ragged hose 
and wooden shoes go about the kitch- 
en, sweeping with a broom upside 
down, 

The feet of the stepmother and the 
wicked sisters enter, stepping high as 
they pass the broom. They are clad 






flowers in dull green, tan and gray 
decorate each lapel. It is lined with 
tan-gray brocaded crepe. With ong 


of the new silk hats—with top trim of | 


flowers, the elderly woman is smartly 
dressed. 

Sport frecks are very simple, I hope 
you will like the two-piece jumper 


style of tan jersey trimmed with bandg 


of bottle-green and copper-red jersey, 
It is a charming costume for the 
school girl’ The skirt is straight ang 
narrow and finished at the top with g 
elastic band. The jumper overblougg 
is close fitting over the hips with @ 
straight revers collar, long, tight 
sleeves and slot pockets. One of the 
new Directoire ties, which is a big bow 
tie made of silk, can be added. 

I saw another dress I think yoy 
would like. It was of brick-red flanne] 
with perfectly straight lines, a small 
belt across the back, very short sleeveg 
and a high military collar. It had a 
two-inch panel of black flannel straight 
down the middle of the front, faced on 


each side with one-half inch stripes of. 


white flannel. The collar and sleeveg 
and small tailored pockets were edged 
with black and white flannel. The ef: 
fect was very smart. 

Many of you will wish a print dresg 
so I chose this becoming afternoon 
frock in red, black and white. It ig 
cut perfectly straight with a set-in 
sleeve. Self material is used for the 
four-inch accordion pleated ruffle that 
forms the jabot effect down each side 
of the front and trims the sleeves, 
Wider pleated ruffles are used across 
the front, By the way, jabots take 
first place for trimming. They may 
be pelated frills of lace, crepe de chine 
or the more tailored effects of linen. 

Costumes for the six-to-tens carry 
out the delightful idea of playing that 
they are grown up. And, really, these 
six-to-teners feel grown up in their en- 
semble suits, which consist of top 
coats of flannel in tan, red, green or 
blue, with matching frock of crepe de 
chine. The child’s ensemble suit illus 
trated consists of a tan flannel coat 
with tucked flannel for collar and 
cuffs. It is lined with self-colored lin- 
ing. It makes a practical coat to wear 
over wash dresses of gingham and 
linen. 

The matching dress is of tan crepe 
de chine with a panel of brick-colored 
crepe down the front. Crochet but 
tons are of brick-colored yarn and 
running stitches form the buttonholes, 
Groups of pin tucks and a band of em: 
broidery in brick-colored yarn make 
the little frock delightfully dressy. 


in exaggerated hosiery, high heels and 
ruffled “skirts” of loud crepe paper. 
Cinderella’s feet register nervou® 
ness, but turn and face the three, who 
turn scornfully upon her. If you wish, 
have them speak, Cinderella pleading 
to go, the others making fun of her. 
At last Cinderella retreats, frightened, 
to the chimney corner. They chase 
her around and around the kitchen, 
kicking at her. Her feet fly out and 


disappear, and one hears a_ heavy 
thump. The evil relatives walk out 
haughtily. 
Scene 2 
Reader: Now everybody had gone 


to the ball, and Cinderella was crying 
in her corner, when she heard steps, 
and, looking up, saw a queer being 
who proved to be her fairy godmother, 
a dear friend of her mother, who had 
come to help her. Using magic power, 
the old fairy provided her with a mag: 
nificent dress, a pair of the most beau: 
tiful golden slippers, and a coach, and 
sent her to dazzle the prince’s whole 
assembly. 

Action—Sound of Cinderella sob 
bing. Toes miserably turned in. 
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“gheet metal, and rolling wooden cro- 


the fairy. 














quet balls across the floor). In walk 
the feet of the fairy in any kind of 


| grotesque shoes, preferably with long 


points or with huge buckles. Cinder- 
élla's feet try to escape and hide, then 
yun to meet her. They begin to caper. 
One disappears, then rises clad in a 
gold slipper; then the other. (A dif- 
ferent person wears the ball attire.) 
she dances gaily, then trips out after 
Thunder as before. 


- Scene 3 
Reader: While the revelers at the 
palace were gayest, Cinderella en- 


tered in dazzling beauty, so that all 
stopped to look, and the fine ladies 
were struck with envy, asking who 
the newcomer might be. But the 
prince, immediately in love, would 
dance with no other after that, until 
the clock was about to strike twelve, 
when Cinderella, knowing her finery 
would become rags when the magic 
ceased, tore herself away and ran for 
dear life—so fast she cast her shin- 
ing slipper as she went. Seizing it, 
the prince declared that he would 
travel the broad land over to find 





again his partner and place the slipper | 


upon her dainty foot. He would visit 


every home and scrutinize every lady, 
to make sure he should not miss the | 


beautiful stranger. 

Action—Several pairs of feet are 
going thru a fancy figure dance, trip- 
ping, skipping, advancing, retreating, 
when Cinderella’s slippers appear hes- 
itantly. The company stops dancing, 
struck into funny attitudes as if par- 
alyzed, then back off respectfully as 
she advances. The prince’s feet go to 
meet her, one scrapes as if bowing, 
and they begin to dance. After a few 
fandangoes of the two, the others re- 


sume. Gay music plays all during the 
scene. Suddenly it ceases, and there 


is a loud stroke of the hour. Before 
the twelfth strikes, Cinderella has 
dodged in and out among the crowd 
and escaped, but her gold slipper 
comes flying back over their feet. 
Scene 4 

Reader: Now excitement was high 
in the kingdom, for every lady wanted 
to claim the gold slipper as her own. 
Cinderella’s wicked sisters tried it on, 
but their feet were far too big. The 
prince asked if there were another 
Jady in the house. “Only Cinder Ella 
in the kitchen,” they sneered. “I must 
see her, too,” said the prince, “I am 
taking no chances.” So Cinderella was 
called from the soot and ashes, and 
when she had washed her face, she 
came in, and the golden slipper went 
easily upon her little foot. The prince 
recognized in her happy face his part- 
ner in the gorgeous ball, and joyfully 
took her home to his palace, while the 
disgruntled step-sisters, not feeling 
enough to be ashamed of themselves, 
followed along so as not to miss the 
Wedding feast. So they were all happy, 
each in his or her own way. 

Action—Feet of step-mother and 
wicked sisters meet those of the 
Prince and his followers as they enter 
With a blare of trumpets. First sister 
is led forth to try on slipper. One 
foot disappears; the other kicks as if 
the effort were excruciating. Then 
the feet of the step-mother come run- 
ning and there is a howl of pain. The 
Yemaining foot hops off after another 
vain struggle. The same pantomime 
occurs with the second: sister. Then 
the step-mother herself tries it. The 
feet of the prince stride up and down 
impatiently, and a number of people 
80 to fetch Cinderella. Her feet come 
mall black and ragged, wrapped in 
sacking. The prince advances, and 
one foot disappears. Behold, up comes 
the dainty foot in the golden slipper! 
Then the second foot is miraculously 
changed. The prince leads his bride, 
and the rest follow, the step-mother 
and Wicked sisters coming last, in 
Ume to trumpets. 

Mud spots should be thoroly dried 
ool brushed vigorously before any 

fing is done. Most of the dirt is 





removed in this way. Rubbing between 
the hands is~one good way to loosen 
the mud from the inner as well as 
the outer part of a fabric. If a spot 
remains after this treatment, lay the 
material on a turkish towel on the 
ironing board and sponge lightly with 
a cloth dampened in lukewarm water, 
wringing out the sponging cloth fre- 
quently. 





When You Buy a Broom 

When you buy a broom, be sure that 
the brush is firmly attached to the 
handle. To determine whether or not 
it is attached securely, grasp the han- 
dle firmly in one hand and twist the 
trush with the other. If it gives no 
ticeably it is quite likely that it will 
some day soon sever connections. 

A soft, pliable broom corn that is 
green-colored wears longest and gives 
the best results in sweeping. Some- 
times green broom corn shows reddish 
tints, but this'does not injure the fiber 
in any way. If the broom corn is dark 
it is likely to be dry and rotten and 
will soon begin to break off below the 
sewing, making it continually neces- 
sary to clean up after the broom. 

A broom life is lengthened consid- 
erably by giving it a dipping in soap- 
suds once a week and by hanging in- 
stead of allowing to stand brush down- 
ward in the corner. 











Fashion Department 





THE “BOY” 


FROCK AND HOW TO 
MAKE !T 




















Straight line, boyishly tailored frocks of 
striped worsted, plain and plaid kasha 
and bengaline are all the go. Surely, you 
want one, too, with which to wear one of 
those intriguing wide belts. 

Even the woman who has had little or 
no sewing experience can fashion for her- 
self one of these frocks with the aid of 
Pattern No, 2239, which comes in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure, and these illustrations. 

The two major pieces of the pattern 
are shown in Figure No. 1 Figure No. & 
shows the pieces joined together. Figure 
No. 3 shows the dress after finishing the 
front opening, setting in the sleeves and 
making the slashes for the pockets. Your 
dress is now very nearly completed save 
for the collar and button trimming. 

For the 36-inch size, 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting, are required. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams, Price lic 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing ail of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of thé patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 







































~ aM THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
(ALUMI BAKING POWDER 


—the next time you bake 
give it just one honest and fair 
trial. One test in your own 
kitchen will prove to you that 
there is a big difference between 
Calumet and any other brand, 
that for uniform and whole- 
some bakings it has no equal. 


If there were a more dependable 
leavener obtainable, millions of house- 
wives, leading domestic science teach- 
ers, cooking experts, great railroads, 
big hotels and good bakers would not 


use Calumet in preference to the hundreds 
of other makes that are on the market. 


Avoid the disappointments—the un- 
necessary expenses that come from using 
unknown brands of baking powder. Use 
Calumet and your pies, cakes, biscuits, 
muffins, everything you bake will be per- 
fectly raised, easily digested and appetizing. 


Every ingredient 
used officially 
approved hy US. 


food authorities 





















—like the fi 
“knack” of plowing a P 


is not acquired “‘over-night,” neither is the knowl- 
edge and experience, required to select, roast 
and blend from the many varieties grown a 
coffee with the matchless flavor of Halligan’s 
PURE QUILL Coffee, gained short of 38 years 
of actually doing it. It is this skill in selecting and 
blending with such accurate precision day after 
day that is the secret of the rich flavor of this 
“deliciously different’ beverage. 

















Always in Good 
Taste 


BUTTER 


wen - HALLIGAN’S 
Ate, PURE QUILL 
ae 


FE COFFEE 












STEEL Cur 


COFFEE 


pLENDED AND ROASTED By 
The HALLIGAN Company 
Davenport. lowa. 
DesMoes,lowa. 
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DOGS 


"POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
j at stud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for compsnions. 
Pr. 1. A. Anderson, Stanhope. ls 


Cracked Fingers Quickly Healed——No Bandage 


Corn huskers-—~Farm ers—Everybody should 
have aastick of 
WAKEFIELD’S HEALING SALVE 

Simply warm the stick of salve—put a drop 
over the crack, cut or sore spot. It hardens in- 
stantly making a water proof healing plaster 
without a bandage. 80 years without an equal 
for cracks, cute, sores, bolls, etc. 2e all drug- 
gists or postpaid direct. C. WAKEFIELD 
& CO.. Blaomington, Illinois. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Our Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Lesson 








Lessons 
sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
ry by additi the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


as may occa- 
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Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 29, 1925.) 


‘The lessons of the first quarter deal 
with the third period of the life of 
Christ and close with His ascension 
From Jericho, where He met and dined 
with Zacchaeus, Jesus goes on to Jeru- 
salem, as He had told the disciples, to 
be put to death. When He arrives at 
Jerusalem, Jesus is given a triumphal 
entry by the pilgrims who have gone 
up with Him, and also by the thou- 
sands of pilgrims who had preceded 
Him there. The great body of opinion 
of the citizens of Jerusalem, con- 
trolled as they were by their religious 
rulers, was against him. And there 
Was deep surprise and not a little re- 
crimination by the Pharasaic faction, 
when they saw that Jesus came not se- 
cretly, as they had expected, but open- 
ly, and was received by the pilgrim 
visitors, the worshipers from the coun- 
try over, with the greatest enthusiasm. 
(Lesson 1.) 

In the statement of the final judg- 
ment we are taught that Jesus will 
come in glory as the final arbiter of 
human destiny; man will be judged 
by Him. We are to be judged, not by 
what we profess to be before men, but 
by what we are in the sight of God. 
Therefore, as Jesus tells us, there will 
be many and great surprises, when the 
rewards of the kingdom are given in 
proportion to the service each has done 
to humanity. Our real attitude toward 
our brethren will be regarded as the 
expression of our real attitude toward 
God. We can not deceive Him. Heaven 
is a prepared place for a prepared 
people. The duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, of those who ab- 
solutely and finally reject the teach- 
ings of the gospel of Christ, is the 
same as that of the blessedness of the 
righteous—everlasting. (Lesson 2.) 

Jesus evidently did not want Judas 
to know in advance the place at which 
the passover would be eaten. So He 
teils two of His disciples where to find 
aroom. Judas had no doubt bought 
the lamb the day before and made his 
bargain with the priests. He follows 
the rest and takes his place at the 
table very near to Jesus. Jesus is 
very much cast down as He looks over 
the group. He announces that one of 
them is to betray Him, and when Peter 
asks John to find out who it is, Jesus 
‘Says it is the disciple who dips with 
Him in the dish. Every one asked: 
“Is it 1?” Then Jesus told Judas to go 
and do quickly what he had set out to 
do. Even knowing that Judas was the 
traitor, Jesus revealed the fact to John 
alone, and in such a way that the rest 
did not understand what Jesus was to 
do. The Lord’s Supper as a memorial 
Observance ever keeps before us the 
greatest fact, an event of most tre- 
mendous and far-reaching importance 
—the death of Jesus on the cross, with 
all it has meant to humanity thru the 
ages. (Lesson 3.) 

Relieved of the presence of the 
traitor, Jesus opens up His heart to 
the eleven. Reading the innermost 
thoughts of His discouraged followers, 
Jesus endeavors to relieve their deep 
anguish by telling them that altho He 
is leaving them, He will come again 
and take them to Himself. On condi- 
tion of their keeping His command- 
ments, He promises them a perpetual 
Guide and Comforter. If we neglect 
to heed that warning and persist in 
breaking the commandments, we can 
expect no help or comfort from the in- 
dwelling Spirit. Jesus tells them that 
the Holy Spirit which the Father 





would send will make plain to them 
the things He has told them, which 
they did not then grasp. Then follows 
the benediction, the bestowal of peace, 
a peace that the world knows nothing 
about, and they arise from the table, 
after observing the passover for the 
last time and the Lord’s Supper for 
the first time. (Lesson 4.) 

Jesus apparently was reluctant to 
leave, and pointing to the vine which 
probably grew up over the lattice, He 
began another discussion, in which He 
describes the union between the Fath- 
er, Himself and His disciples, whom 
He was about to leave. He uses the fig- 
ure of the vine and the branches, to 
show the relation between Him, the 
Father and the disciples for the pur- 
pose of producing fruit. He gives this 
as a perpetual injunction: that only 
by loving one another can we hope to 
continue in His love and remain fruit- 
ful branches of the vine. If we are to 
continue in His love, it must be by 
keeping His commandments. We can 
not do this except we extend the same 
love to others. The measure and the 
quality of the fruit which we bear 
will depend on the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of our prayers. God wants us 
to be the very best Christians pos- 
sible; and if we want to do so, we 
shall gradually grow in the Divine like- 
ness. (Lesson 5.) 

At the close of His talk with His dis- 
ciples at the last supper and before 
He goes into the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, Jesus makes an intercessory pray- 
er. He has finished His work, has 
manifested God to them. He prays for 
Himself, that God will glorify Him 
and restore the crown of glory that 
was His before He came to this earth. 
He prays that His disciples may be 
preserved from the evil of the world, 
after He is no longer with them to 
guard them. From now on they are to 
be kept by the invisible but no less 
real presence of the Father. Power 
would be given them to overcome evil 
in their own lives and in the lives of 
others. Jesus concludes the prayer 
with a petition for all believers. He 
prays for their unity—not uniformity. 
This unity is sustained by a vision of 
Christ. Believers will walk together 
when all obey the voice of their su- 
preme Commander. The climax of the 
believer’s faith, as foreseen by Christ, 
is to be where He is and behold His 
glory. (Lesson 6.) 

After this passover service, in which 
Jesus revealed Himself to the eleven 
more freely than ever before, He asks 
them to go with, Him to a favorite 
resort of His when troubled, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, an olive’ orchard. 
There the sadness which had _ op- 
pressed Him before the departure of 
Judas returned, and He asked the dis- 
ciples to wait for Him while He prayed. 
He took Peter, James and John with 
Him farther into the orchard, and 
then went on alone, asking them to 
wait for Him. In this Jesus reveals 
His humanity: He must meet the 
great crisis alone. He prays that the 
cup might pass from Him, if possible. 
When He returned He found the three 
asleep. He gently reproves them, and 
returns to His praying, and again 


finds them asleep, and again gently re-’ 


proves them. He goes back, and sees 
that it is not possible for the cup to 
pass from Him; and His prayer is that 
His human spirit may be submissive 
to the Divine will. Then He tells the 
disciples that they can arise and be 
with Him when the betrayal has taken 
place, and goes out to meet Judas and 
the soldiers. (Lesson 7.) 

This lesson is taken from Romans, 
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Starts Evenings Right 


It wouldn’t surprise me if we'd be hold- 
ing a double wedding at our place soon, the 
way my girls are getting so fussy about the 
way they entertain their young men. 


IO Ib. Size in 14 qt. 
Cream Can-35.5 
3ib. Can — 9175 
I 1b. Can ~ 60% 
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“Dad,” says Mary, “when you go to town 
get a can of Butter-Nut Coffee. Butter-Nut, 
, how don't forget. 
j always turns out so well.” 

Women sure know what they want; es- 
pecially when there’s romance in the air. 


It’s so much richer and 








“She Coffee Delicious’ 








and deals with good citizenship, re- 
spect for law. Paul teaches that be- 
cause government is an ordinance of 
God, it is the duty of every citizen to 
render all their dues, whether taxes or 
honor. In other words, the Christian 
citizen must pay due respect to law, 
to manner and customs as he finds 
them, and give honor to men in place 
and power according to their position, 
not in slavish fear nor trampling on 
those beneath them, but recognizing 
every man as a fellow mortal to whom 
he is in duty bound to do good as op- 
portunity offers, The great command- 
ment on the manward side is: “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” If love rules 
in the heart, you will attempt to dis- 
charge every duty. The great lesson 
that Christianity teaches is unselfish- 
ness. Habitually think pure thoughts, 
habitually remember your duty to love 
your neighbor as yourself, realize how 
Christ lived, and you can walk un- 
scathed amid every temptation that as- 
sails human nature. (Lesson 8.) 


(Jesus Before Pilate) Pilate was 
not a Jew, but a Roman governor—a 
cold, cynical man, anxious to retain the 
favor of the Roman emperor, but anx- 
ious not tocreate any opposition among 
the people he served. Jesus was first 
brought before Caiaphas, convicted as 





a blasphemer before the Jewish av- 
thorities, and sent to the Roman court. 
He was condemned already, so far as 
the Jewish law could go; but they 
wanted to put Him to death, and the 
sanhedrin had long since lost the pow 
er to inflict the death penalty. This 
must be done by Pilate. He was great- 
ly surprised that when accused, Jesus 
answered nothing, and was evidently 
deeply impressed with His character, 
His dignity, His self-control. He tried 
to avoid passing sentence, and inas® 
much as it was the custom at one of 
the feasts to free some prisoner, he 
suggested that he free Jesus. The 
Jews asked for Barabbas, a noted rob- 
ber, instead. Pilate’s troubles were it 
creased, for his wife sent him word to 
be careful, as she had dreamed about 
“that righteous man.” In spite of this, 
Pilate yielded weakly. Washing his 
hands in water, he told them that if it 
was wrong, the blame was on them. TO 
which they replied: “His blood be om 
us, and on our children,” which was 
answered in full measure. (Lesson 9.) 

Then follows the story of the cruct 
fixion—Jesus’ refusal of the opiate of 
fered Him; the casting of lots for His 
garments; Pilate’s ill-humor and his 
refusal to change the superscription 0 


the cross: “The King of the Jews"; — 
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‘4he penitence of one of the thieves who 

was crucified with Jesus; the impeni- 
Ftence of the other; the cruel taunt: 
“He saved others; himself he can not 
gave.” Then we have the account of 
the darkness, the rending of the veil 
jn the temple, the feeling of Christ 
that His Father had forsaken Him, and 
finally His death, preceded by the cry, 
t is finished. Then came a member 
of the sanhedrin who had not consent- 
ed to His death, and asked Pilate for 
the body, and laid it in a sepulcher in 
which no man had ever been laid. 
(Lesson 10.) 

When Mary of Magdala, first at the 
gepulcher, saw no guard of soldiers and 
the open tomb, she was evidently hor- 
rified at the thought that the grave of 
Jesus had been desecrated; and went 
at once with the horrible tidings to 
Peter and John. John, first to reach 
the tomb, stands aghast at the deed. 
Peter, more impetuous, enters the tomb 
and finds no evidence of desecration. 
When Jesus spoke to Mary, she did 
not at first recognize Him; but He 
speaks to her again and sends her to 
tell the others. The resurrection of 
Jesus is the cornerstone of the Chris- 
tian religion. All that is worth men- 
‘tioning in the name of religion rests 
on Christ, and Him crucified and risen 
—an actual, living, reigning Jesus. 
(Lesson 11.) 

The last lesson deals with the forty 
days following the resurrection. Dur- 
ing this time, He had met with the dis- 
ciples in Galilee, had been seen of 
about five hundred brethren, and had 
dwelt in closest fellowship with sev- 
eral of them, including John and Peter, 
at their old haunts at the lake of Gali- 
lee, Having firmly eonvinced them 
that He was indeed the long-promised 
Messiah, and having dwelt with them 
as of old and poured out His heart to 
them, He led them to that part of Oli- 
yet which adjoined Bethany. He lifted 
up His hands and gave them His final 
blessing, was parted from them and 
carried up into heaven. And so, rev- 


erently, they worshiped Him. There 
was no longer any hiding in secret 
piaces for fear of the Jews; but we 


find them in the temple, blessing God, 
manifesting courage down to the day 
of the death of each one of them. (Les- 
s0n 12.) 





Neighborhood Co-operation 


ASHINGTON township, Story 

county, Farm Bureau women 
have been taking the second year’s 
“Dressmaking Course” and enjoying it 
very much. The lesson on children’s 
clothing was among the most useful 
one of the list, so every one thought. 
At one of the meetings it was discov- 
ered that a family of children in the 
heighborhood needed some sewing 
done, so it was planned to go to the 
home of Mrs. Carl Ringenberg, town- 
ship secretary for women, the next 
Wednesday, taking along new goods, 
or old which were good enough to 
Make over, and hold a sewing bee for 


this family. This was done, with the 
result that about twenty-five women 
Were present, all of whom donated 


some goods, and twenty-three garments 
were made, consisting of eleven chil- 
dren's dresses with bloomers, two pairs 
of rompers, three aprons, two petti- 
Coats and two dresses for the mother, 

Sides underwear and stockings that 
Were made over. 

A dress for the mother, who is a 
smal! woman, was made from a dress 
skirt. The skirt had been ripped, 
Washed and pressed by its former own- 
er and was a good shade of brown 
Wool. Mrs, Ringenberg took the goods 
oa draped it upon her own Farm Bu- 
a dress form and made a pretty one- 
ou jumper dress. She then trimmed 
gen the neck and short sleeves 

; g0ld-colored soutache braid. 
a become quite common since 
“tl “4 the “Bureau,” for several wo- 
Btighh, Meet together to do up one 
i. “ned sewing. Then they “pass 

ound” until all the sewing is done. 








Two of our younger members are plan- 
ning to exchange sewing and washing, 
since the one who owns the electric 
washing machine and does not mind 
washing in the least, dislikes to sew, 
while the other woman likes to sew. 
So the good work goes on, adding to 
neighborliness and subtracting from 
the loneliness of doing everything 
alone, even if well fitted to do it— 
Mrs. E. O. Robinson, 





Caring for House Plants 


O GROW good house plants re- 
quires an understanding of the 
habits and needs of each, since they 
are quite as individualistic as humans 
and react to good or bad treatment 
quite as curiously. 

February and March mark the fag 
end of the season for most house 
plants. Those that have bloomed 
bravely past the Christmas season be- 
gin to take a period of rest and the 
others that have been resting all along 
are just beginning to take on new life. 
The exception is the calla lily, which is 
often very beautiful at this time. It 
requires lots of water during the 
blooming period and before and is en- 
couraged with plenty of heat and sun- 
shine. Several varieties of the bego- 
nia, including begonia semperflorens 
and begonia Cincinnati may be kept in 
bloom now and the impatiens plant, 
patient bloomer, as it is frequently 
called, is according to its nickname, 
ever-blooming. 

Provide for the latter a rich garden 
soil and well-rotted manure, in the 
proportion of three parts soil to one 
part of manure. Water thoroly but 
do not keep soaked. The time to wa- 
ter again is when the soil just begins 
to look gray on top. Thick elastic- 
leaved plants as a rule need much less 
water than other kinds. Geraniums 
thrive better when they are kept 
slightly on the dry side. 

House plants in general should not 
be exposed to sudden cold drafts and 
dust should be removed by washing 
off with water occasionally. Drainage 
should also be provided in the way of 
several pieces of cracked pottery over 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & @o. 


























Reddy Fox Goes Fishing 


Billy Mink found Reddy Fox lying on 
the Big Rock in the Dear Little Pool and 
looking down into the water. Reddy told 
Billy he was trying to catch a fish, 
“Pooh!”’ said Billy. ‘‘That’s easy. You 
count three, Reddy Fox, and I'll show 
you how.” 


Reddy 


“One!” ~=said Fox. “Two! 
Three!” 

Splash Billy Mink had dived head 
first into the Dear Little Pool. He 


spattered water way up onto Reddy Fox, 
and he frightened old Grandfather Frog 
so that he fell over backwards off the 
lily-pad where he was taking a morning 
nap, right into the water. In a minute 
silly Mink climbed out on the other side 
of the Dear Little Pool, and, sure enough, 
he had caught one of the little Trouts. 

“Give it to me!” cried Reddy Fox. 

“Catch one yourself,” said Billy Mink. 
“Old Grandpa Mink wants a fish for his 
dinner, so I'm going to take this home. 
You're afraid, Reddy Fox! ’Fraid-cat! 
’Fraid-cat!” 

Billy Mink shook the water off of his 
little brown coat, picked up the little 
Trout and ran off home, 

Reddy Fox lay down again on the Big 
Rock and peeped into the Dear Little 
Pool. Not a single Trout could he see. 
They were all hiding safely with Mr. 
and Mrs. Trout. Reddy Fox watched and 
watched. The sun was warm, the Laugh- 
ing Brook was singing a lullaby, and— 
what do you think? Why, Reddy Fox 
went fast asleep right on the edge of the 
great Big Rock. 

By and by Reddy Fox began to dream. 
He dreamed that he had a nice little 
brown coat that was waterproof, just 
like the little brown coat that Billy Mink 
wore. Yes, and he dreamed that he had 



































need not pay mote 
or real mattress comfort 


The utmost of sleep luxury, at no higher cost than 
for a common mattress, is yours when you buy the 
Mattress which bears the significant name— 


SQUARE BRAND. 


Encased in beautifull 


into the ticking. 


tailored art ticking is the finest and 
softest of scientifically cleaned cotton. 


Nor is it stuffed 


It is built up, layer upon layer of thin, 
fluffy sheets of filmy cotton. 


Extra thickness is given 


across the middle where hardest wear comes, 


Expertly bound together, this perfect filling cannot pull 


apart or become lumpy. 


The SQUARE BRAND Mat- 


tress, not high priced, brings perfect slumber and refresh- 


ing rest. 


Talk with your furniture dealer. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers of Mattresses and Upholstery. 
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BETTER 
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learned to swim and to catch fish just 
as Billy Mink did. He dreamed that the 
Dear Little Pool was full of little Trouts 
and that he was just going to catch one 
when—splash! Reddy Fox had rolled 
right off of the Big Rock into the Dear 
Little Pool. 


The water went into the eyes of Reddy 
Fox, and it went up his nose and he 
swallowed so much that he felt as if he 
never, never would want another drink 
of water. And his beautiful red coat, 
which old Mother Fox had told him to be 
very, very careful of because he couldn't 
have another for a whole year, was, oh, 
so wet! And his pants were wet and 
his beautiful bushy tail, of which he was 
so proud, was so full of water that he 
couldn’t hold it up, but had to drag it 
up the bank after him as he crawled out 
of the Dear Little Pool. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Kingfisher, 
sitting on a tree. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed old Grandfather 
Frog, who had climbed back on his big 
lily-pad. 

“He, he, he!” laughed all the little 
Trouts and Mr. Trout and Mrs. Trout, 
swimming round and round in the Dear 
Little Pool. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he!” 
laughed Billy Mink, who had come back 
to the Big Rock just in time to see Reddy 
Fox tumble in. 

Reddy Fox didn’t say a word, he was 
so ashamed. He just crept up the Lone 
Little Path to his home, dragging his tail, 
all wet and muddy, behind him, and drip- 
ping water all the way. 

Johnny Chuck was still sitting by his 
door as his mother had told him to. Reddy 
Fox tried to go past without being seen, 
but Johnny Chuck’s bright little eyes 
saw him. 

“Where are your fish, Reddy Fox?” 
called Johnny Chuck. 
Reddy Fox said 

walked faster. 

“Why don’t you turn somersaults, and 
jump over your shadow and chase Butter- 
flies and play with the little Field Mice, 


never a word, but 


Reddy Fox?” called Johnny Chuck. 

But Reddy Fox just walked faster. 
When he got almost home he saw old 
Mother Fox sitting in the doorway with 
a great, big switch across her lap, for 
Mother Fox had told Reddy Fox not to 
go near the Laughing Brook. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about how Reddy Fox went fishing. 

(Next week's story, “Jimmy Skunk 
Looks for Beetles.’’) 


“When We Were Very Young” 


If you are looking for a book of child 
verse, we suggest to you, A. A. Milne’s 
“When We Were Very Young.” It is 
quite the most amusing and delightful 
collection of juvenile verse that we have 
read in some time, evidently the work of 
one who still retains a child's imagina- 
tion. We quote one here, entitled, ““Nurs- 
ery Chairs’’: 





“One of the chairs is South America, 
One of the chairs is a ship at sea, 

One is a cage for a great big lion, 
And one is a chair for Me. 


“The First Chair: 
‘When I go up the Amazon, 
I stop at night and fire a gun 
To call my faithful band. 
And Indians in twos and threes 
Come silently between the trees, 
And wait for me to land. 
And if I do not want to play 
With any Indians today, 
I simply wave my hand. 
And then they turn and go away— 
They always understand. 


“The Second Chair: 
“I’m a great big lion in my cage, 
And I often frighten Nanny with a 
roar. 
Then I hold her very tight, and 
Tell her not to be so frightened— 
And she doesn’t be so frightened any 
more. 





—_ 
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VERY spring over half the hatch of baby chicks dies. Most 

of these lost chicks actually are murdered by being fed 

rd grains, sloppy, wet mashes, home-made mixtures or low 
uality feeds. The digestive organs of little chicks are so very 
delicate and sensitive that—unless the feed is suited exactly to 
the special needs of their tiny bodies—they quickly weaken and 
die from the dread White Diarrhea, bowel trouble and other dis- 
eases. Or, if they do live they are puny, weak and slow of growth. 


Save Your Chicks This Spring 


Every time you lose a chick you lose over 50c. Save your chicks—stop death 
losses—avoid bowel trouble and White Diarrhea. Give your chicks this 
epring the all-important, fine early start by feeding only the famous 


TART «FINISH 


BUTTERMILK 


CHICK FEED 


This ‘‘all-in-one’’ feed has changed—completely—chick feeding methods 
for half a million poultrymen. It is a complete and perfect ration for chicks 
in all stages of growth, no other feed being needed, except greens. Sto 

expense of buying different mixtures as chicks get older—cuts feed bills. 


The most economical feed to use. 
Helps Prevent White Diarrhea Makes a 2-Lb. Fry in 8 Weeks 


STARTS—GROWS-—-MATURES 
Starts Pullets Laying 6 Weeks Earlier Than Grains 


Write Today for FREE Poultry Book 
80 Pages 100 Pictures {—. 


A complete reference pook on Poultry 
care and feeding. Tells how to feed, brood and care 
for chicks, increase profits and save money on feed. 
Sent FREE. Just send your name and address at 
once to 
Southard Feed & Milling Co. 
Desk 803 Kansas City, Kansas. 




















ay) Sold by 3500 leading feed\dealers in the Middle 
400 Lbs. Feeds 100 Chicks West. If your dealer hasn’t START-TO-FINISEH 
First 6 Weeks write us and we will see that you are supplied. 





BABY CHICKS 





RsrLive Mas The Chicks and gives you Service. Thousands of big, sturdy 
fluffy fellows, ready to ship every week. Your order filled promptly, no long waits. 


Every chick hatched from best quality, selected, pure bred stock. A Sqaure Deal 


Assured to All. 11 years experience. 

100% Live Arrival Guaranteed —Postpaid prices 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 

8. C. Buff Leghorns, Anconas 

Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds 

R. C. Reds, White Rocks 

White Wyandottes, Buff Orpington 

Silver Wyandottes, Black Minorcas.... 

ERIS. Sa Tel aeca chet bss ncanhnsyhe seed es osinioania dies 60.000essehes..0)40% 5 50 
Order direct from this ad for quick service. Beautiful colored catalog free. 

State Bank. RMEILING HATCHERY, BELLEVUE, IOWA. 





Box 59, 








IG, Sturdy, Hearty Chicks from pure bred. inspected, heavy laying tlocks—Prompt 
and satisfactory service. That is what we give our customers tn the way of Chicks 






and Service. Varieties Postpatd prices on 25 50 100 500 

&. C. White Leghorns, Anconas ... + banaseses 00 scse See GB 2. “ae 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds... . ccccccccscccccsevesccccvecseces 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes.........0. csceee seeeeeees 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.50 
White and Ball Orplagtons.....ssscccccccsccce-covcesveccere 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 
Mixed Assorted ...... .. Ee Remy 5.25 10.00 45.00 


100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. Bank Reference. You can order from us tn perfect confidence. 


MORTON HATCHERY, Box 29, Morton, Ill. Chris. Waldbeser, Jr., Prop. 


LLY Oras tava Prof KINGS 


I ocks, Heds, Leghorns. Brahmas, Wyandot. | Profitable Chick 
tes, Orpingtons, Pedigreed Wyckoff White 
Leghorns from Guaranteed 0 to 280 Egg Flock. 


4 My free catalog contains valuable information / ; 
Low Prices For 1925 on chick raising. Gives low prices on chicks, 44 : 
hrooders and poultry supplies. 5 LEG BANDS FREK,. My gift if you send Late 


names of two possible baby chick buyers. 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, BoxM, _lowa City, lowa 
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LIVE BABY CHICKS. Get full inform- 


B) ation before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref.Est.1914 
Miller Hatchery, Box 23 Heyworth, Ill. 


and eggs from 
real winter 
layers bred by 
re experts, 1 

varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Licsseel anes 
anteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Illustrated catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farm, Goxge@ Capo Girardeau, Mo. 
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BABY CHICK CONTEST 





County, South Dakota; 





THE CONTEST WINNERS 


First Prize—Kathleen M. Strange, Alberta, Canada. 

Second Prize—La Vere H. Moats, Knox County, IIlinois, 
Third Prize—Mrs. Park W. Moorhead, Monona County, lowa. 
Fourth Prize-—-Mrs. O. N. Baker, Calhoun County, lowa. 


Honorable Mention—Mrs. Louis J. Kutschara, Kossuth County, lowa; 
Mrs. Earl’ W. Bailey, Marion County, lowa; 
Mrs. Homer Van Meter, Lafayette County, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. H. E. Skott, Jackson County, lowa; E. Karter, Livingston 
County, Illinois; Mrs, Harry Liebsch, Kingsbury County, South Dakota. 


Edna Putzke, Minnehaha 








’T*HE response of our readers to the 

announcement of the essay con- 
test on “How [ Raise Baby Chicks’ 
has been a source of great satisfaction 
and inspiration to the poultry editor. 
The great number of replies and their 
uniformly high quality and interest 
have made the task of judging very 
difficult. It has also brought home to 
us the magnitude and importance of 
the poultry business, each of us indi- 
vidually in our comparatively small 
way being a part of one of the largest 
industries in the country. I would 
like to write each one of you, or, bet- 
ter, I would like to visit with each one 
of you and discuss these things that 
are of so much interest to us all. That 
is manifestly impossible, so I hope 
you will all consider this as a word of 
personal thanks and appreciation and 
allow me to ask for your further as- 
sistance and interest, that we may 
make the poultry department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer the best of any farm 
paper in the country. 

A large proportion of the replies 
were sent by those who are using in- 
cubators and colony brooders of the 
coal or oil burning type. However, 
there were a few who, having tried 
the artificial methods, have returned 
to the hens for hatching and brooding, 
tho where over 400 chicks were to be 
hatched and brooded the artificial 
method was used with one exception. 
A few use both methods. 

Certain things were mentioned as 
being essential by practically every 
essayist, namely: Cleanliness, warmth 
and light feeding the first week. Milk, 
too, was almost universally advocated, 
sour milk being the favorite, but used 
in all forms, from sweet milk to cottage 
cheese and dried buttermilk. Rolled 
oats and bread crumbs were largely 
favored as first feeds, very often be- 
ing mixed with hard boiled eggs as the 
first and early feeds, but always very 
lightly and preceded by grit in the 
form of sand and usually not before 
the chicks were sixty hours old. 

Home-mixed feeds were in the ma- 
jority, tho there was a generous num- 
ber of advocates of the commercial 
buttermilk starting mashes. On the 
whole, the methods of feeding seem to 
be much simpler than they might have 
been some years ago, This is particu- 
larly true of those who are using a 
dry mash and keeping it in hoppers 
before the birds constantly. 

One of the essays contained a post- 
script stating that if the writer did 
not receive a prize she would feel her 
method was defective. As a matter of 
fact, that particular appeared 
to be based on a very effective meth- 
od, but because it wasn’t stated quite 
as plainly as some others, we did not 
feel justified in placing it among the 
winners. 

So I want to caution all my readers 
if they are tempted to try any of the 
contained in any of the 
prize winning articles, to analyze them 
carefully and be sure they are adapt- 
ed to the conditions under which they 
will be used. Personality is an impor- 
tant factor, and experience, too, is 
very necessary, and, no matter how 
good a thing looks on paper, there is 
always a technique to be developed. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the papers 
were written by women, and one man 
asked for a@ woman’s help for next 


essay 


year. Some of the women gave their 
husbands credit, but they all reported 
success and profit from their poultry 
work—and it is work. 

Thank you. 


How I Raise My Baby Chicks 


First Prize Letter 

For the past three years I have 
brooded and raised practically 100 per 
cent of the chicks taken from the in. 
cubator—some 600 each year. I keep 
in mind the following essentials: (1) 
Keep the brooder hot; (2) no food for 
at least forty-eight hours after chicks 
are hatched; (3) no wet mashes, cut- 
up eggs, etc., all food fed dry; (4) 
keep chicks hungry and busy. 

For a brooder house we use a gran- 
ary, twelve feet square, covered out- 
side with tar paper and lined inside 
with brown building paper (rounding 
off the corners of the house). A false 
roof is constructed of building paper 
inside at a height of five feet six inch- 
es, with a square opening of eighteen 
inches in the center. This hole is coy- 
ered with pieces of lath and a few 
inches of straw on top for ventilation, 
The windows, each about eighteen 
inches square, are let into the south 
side. A hole eighteen inches square 
is cut in the door and covered with 
cotton—for ventilation. I use a coal 
burning brooder stove with canopy, 
capacity 1,250 chicks. I find, however, 
that we can only satisfactorily handle 
about 600 chicks with this size. I keep 
the stove so hot, both day and night, 
that the hand can hardly be held on 
the bottom edge of the canopy, mak- 
ing the temperature about 80 degrees 
in the farthest corner of the house. 

For the first two weeks I keep the 
chicks penned around the stove at 
night, with pieces of 1x8 boards, two 
feet long, placed in a rough circle 
about eighteen inches from edge of 
canopy. To make these boards stand 
upright, nail a foot of 1x4, six inches 
long, in center of one edge, letting it 
in flush with the edge. 

At night 1 cover the area inside this 
circle with clean sacks. In the morn 
ing these are removed with the night 
droppings of the birds. For litter I 
use clean straw chopped into two-inch 
lengths. The house is cleaned and 
disinfected and litter changed every 
week. I let the chicks out on the third 
day, weather permitting. I am a great 
believer in the medicinal virtue of 
the soil. 

I feed as follows: 
weeks, either sour milk, buttermilk or 
water. I use half-gallon sealers with 
two holes punched in the metal rim, 
so that when the sealer is inverted in 
a saucer, the milk flows out and re 
mains at level of holes. Have drink 
available directly chicks are placed in 
brooder. 

At the end of forty-eight hours, feed 
sand and charcoai on paper plates and 
follow a little later with a’ feed of 
chick scratch grain. Any commercial 
chick grain is good. 
as follows: Ten pounds each of finely 
cracked wheat, corn and 


For the first two 


they will clean up in ten minutes. 
Then remove, but keep dishes with 
sand and charcoal on floor all the 
time. After the second day, I feed the 
scratch grain in the litter and 20 
longer in plates, 


I make my own} 


rolled oats, | 
fed five times a day—just as much as- 
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starting with second week, two of 
fhe scratch grain feeds are replaced 
‘with feeds of mash, fed dry in 





troughs. Any good commercial chick 
mash may be used. I make my own 
gs follows: Twenty pounds bran, ten 
pounds corn meal, ten pounds fine oat 
meal, five pounds shorts, five pounds 
pone meal, five pounds sifted beef 
geraps. Leave mash in front of chicks 
a little longer each day until at end 
of second week it is in front of them 
all the time from 9 a. m. till 3 p. m. 

At the fifth week I change the 
scratch feed to a developing food as 
follows: Twenty pounds whole wheat, 
ten pounds cracked corn, ten pounds 
oats. Hoppers with oyster shell, grit 
and charcoal are kept available all the 
time. 

For producing broilers, at the begin- 
ping of the eighth week leave the 
scratch grain in front of birds as well 
as mash all the time from 7 a. m. till 
roosting time. For breeding stock, I 
feed the scratch grain so sparingly 
that the birds are always hungry and 
keep the litter flying. From the third 
week I feed any green stuff, such as 
lettuce, sprouted oats, etc., that is 
available. About the eighth week I 
separate the cockerels for broilers 
for special feeding, placing the pul- 
lets in a separate house with roosts. 
Stoves are then dispensed with. 

This management produces excel- 
lent broilers and winter laying pullets, 
—Mrs. H. L. Strange. 





Raising Chicks to the Broiler 
Stage 
Second Prize Letter 


As my baby chicks hatch they are 
taken from the hens, put in a covered 
box and set behind the kitchen range. 
At night I give them to the hen which 
is to brood them (about twenty chicks 
toa hen).« For several days I keep 
them nearby so they can be watched, 
in a large box which is lined with a 
deep layer of newspapers and a bit of 
straw, changing these as they become 
soiled. Tiny chicks must be kept dry 
and warm. 

When they are forty-eight to sixty 
hours old, I start feeding them first a 
sprinkling of sand and some sour milk 
in shallow cups; then three times a 
day the following grain mixture—just 
what they will clean up in twenty 
minutes—all measurements by weight: 
Three parts cracked wheat, five parts 
cracked corn, two parts rolled oats. 
And twice a day, midway between the 
grain feedings, the following mash: 
Two parts ground wheat, one part 
ground oats, one part ground corn, 
one-half part tankage. 

As long as they are confined, this 
Mash is fed mixed until crumbly with 
sour milk. After a week or ten days 
they have free range, and the mash is 
then kept dry in hoppers in the feed- 
ing pen. They have plenty of grit and 
all the sour milk they can use. They 
set no water for the first ten days. 

After two weeks of careful feeding, 
the grain mixture is gradually changed 
to a coarser grade of corn and wheat, 
and the rolled oats eliminated. At 
five weeks the grain mixture is three 
Parts medium cracked corn and two 
parts cracked wheat. In the mash I 
have used ground barley instead of 
the corn meal, or two parts ground 
Sats. After the first month the tank- 


}*e is increased untfl at seven weeks 


they are getting one part tankage, We 
always try to use the cheaper feeds 
and those we have. If we are to haye 
ay profits we must feed as econom- 

lly as possible, yet provide a bal- 
at ration. We grind our own feeds, 
€ corn I sift twice, using the larger 
ony ~ the older chicks and the fine 
ny ‘es wheat and corn for the 
ong have better luck mixing my 
engi than using commercial 
Besta my and prefer starting with the 
alone, xtures rather than rolled oats 

“4 “es many poultry experts advise. 
“ ops are home-made with open 
§ 80 they can be easily cleaned, 


40d are closed by a sliding board. We 














THE BOY—“ What makes 
little baby chicks grow big and 


strong ?’’ 


HIS MOTHER—‘‘The same 
thing that made my baby a 
big strong boy—the right kind 
of fe 

















Great Saving i in Chicks! 


Big Death Rate for Baby Chicks Inexcusable Today 


Baby chicks are babies and require’ baby food. And later, Pratts growing mash is best for making 
Death of baby chicks is rare when their feed is chicks grow. 


right! If you still believe a large percentage of Don't ask if you can afford this ideal food for 
chicks must be lost, you don’t realize what the ex- ehicks. It costs you nothing compared to the 
perts have done to change that condition. chicks it saves and the bigger chicks it raises. 


; ; Baby chicks are delicate, but they don’t have to 
-ut y i hick *ratts buttermilk baby : 2 7 - 
Put your baby chicks _on Pratts butterm ay die! Pratts offers the most scientific, sensible, and 


chick food for twenty days. Then count the big successful forin of nourishment for baby chicks, 
brood of healthy chicks ready for strong, steady Sixty: thensend:-dealess sell tt. “FREE: ack: te 
growth. See how few you have lost—from any valuable illustrated Poultry book—new edition 
cause. ‘This scientific food give the chicks a quick ready now—write 

start. Pratts is the kind that’s mechanically pre- 


digested; it’s a real baby food by baby chicks. PRATT FOOD CO., 387 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Special Remedy 
Red Mite Special 
Sore Head Chicken Pox 
Preparation 
Powdered Lice Killer 


Roup Tablets 
Cow Tonic 
Fly Chaser 


Poultry Regulator 
Gape Compound 
White Diarrhea Tablets 
Dip and Disinfectant 
Animal Regulator 
Hog Tonic 
Healing Ointment 
and Powder 





Buttermilk 
Baby Chick Food 


Guaranteed and for Sale By 
Seed, Feed and Poultry Supply Dealers Everywhere 
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ing, pure bred flocks. They will 
TRIANGLE CHICKS AT $10.50 pig ® 100 AND uF. 


make money for you. White 
Cannot fail to prove a most satisfactory purchase to y Vege, and th and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Bar- 
demand for Triangle feks has c used os -— ae o Increasg, « ‘capacity i every year. jangle € one as lL. 
Brgdnced from gelect, heavy lay’ este rne are from 804 


red and White Rocks, R. 
ficial Contest White Wyandottes, Buff ‘4 
100% Live delivery guaranteed—Post id id. 

















ov 500 1000 Black Minorcas, $10 per 100 and up. 

Pa White Lackoun “A” Grade... "419. ; : Free Live Delivery. Circular free. Bank Tete: 
& o° eee pogborne,,, Ai oon ul rence. CALHOUN’S POULTRY 

BG. Brown Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas FAKMS Box 18, Montrose, Missou 


















wlan Bo Rocke: Bilt Lewhorns \RAMSEYER CHICKS 
EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 





R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingto 
Wh. and 81. Wyandottes, White Orpingtons. 
Assorted f for rollers 









































early direet rbd this ad. Reference Cons. National Bank; Get free Circular: 100% Live Delivery. Trueness to ty waranteed, 
THIANGLE HATCHERY, Box 126, : ‘ Hogan tested. Leghorns 100, 2S. ocks 
Seeanete Anotees 108 ioeks Bat, Orpington ° 
U idt 97% live d . Hatched f epard’s Anconas, u ocks, andot- 
Maple Dale’s Quality Chicks Prcpsid to you 97% live delivery. Hatct ea trom tes, Black Min., 100, $16: Brotlers, 100, 412; Mixed, 100, 
ealthy selected northern pure_bre 
EVERY CHICK A PUREBRED 25 80 100 500 1000 $10. $2.50 discount ‘on 500, $10 off on 1000. Bank ‘Ret. 
White Leghorns, (Pure Oak Date Strain) $350 $650 $1200 $56 $110 00 Member I. B.C. A. 25% book order. Free ca 
rene Lgeterne ond Aneeene a 3 s38 Bs FB 128 $3 Mamseyer Hatchery, Box 23, Pulaski, 
White Wren detten and Bult Leghorns 450 8 00 1300 7000 14000 
Bisck ireser 383 $33 i383 ase iss Ae 
7 
Suscrnyf Bahre specs 3 is 423 60300 47 80 § 00 fs 
Order direct from advertisement. We have a capacity of 150. 00 eggs at one 
setting and can make prompt shipment. Reference: Austin National Bank be nat 5 Fy) omar i ——S. = £ | 
if rom selected pure br: eavy 
Send all orders to MAPLE DALE HATCHERY, _—Box 48, —_—_—Austin, Minnesota from cotestes pero Brod. beers taraes 














=> | Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, Wyan., Orping., ete. 
| per 100 and ap. Free Live Delivery Postpaid. 
Champions This Year. Ref. Burnetts 
Bank. of cocka free Catalog free. Valuable rgatiog 

or 


mos Cn GANTER'S CHICKERY, Bos 27, Eiderade, insta. 






More Poultry TO MATURE 
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able hatchery. You get chicks from laced from stock culled, inspected 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised ea raed buen teen ee cfs Phase Raby | Chie 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. } onder lan guaranteeing that at old Under Blatchford p f cent 
least 754 oS wilt cuaee. Valuable, ne chix from th fellowlne™b ‘ortoas. Ht tor @ short 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are GusdcaionadtGes. Wbeiee only, “Chi ix delivered’ my te. "cons... ane 
i . 
Health Hatched Chicks ar en Ee 
5 u OC . VANdOrtes......cecveee A 
Shipped, live delivery gusrangeed. We tt: Butt Sy cote . L. Wyandottes.,............. 1600 
offer the five best breeds for lowa e MCONAS pie ong igorous Po he Ey i fc in tas 
poultry raisers—all momey-makers. ay cee, SMANDLER HATENERY, Box 16, Macoms, iilae 
P aks ed by my own 
Health-Hatched Write for descriptive — exclusively P : sek me 2 phen A Bp Be 
literature now. in ‘official laying contests in Mo.. mi. and ‘Okla. My GOO D Cc H iC K S F R Oo M 
> ’ chicks are exhibition quality, from lita 216-264 eg, APPROVE D FLOC KS 
[(< WapsieValley Hatchery strains, trapnested and farm for | 
View years. "Get my catalog and prices and start right. 16 pure varieties. 100 percent delivery. Price per 
Box 807 Endependenee, Is. ERRETT’S POULTRY FARM, Rh 5, Box 216, Neveds, Me. 100, Reds or Barred Rocks 615.75. White, Brown or 
Member |. B.C. A., Mo. 8. C. A. Ref, Ist Nat. Bank, Nevada, Me. Batt Leahowse 694.60, 60: 





























ETTELDORF’S FARMS & HATCHERIES, OSSIAN, IOWA 


Fd ; R : Breeds Fine purebred chickens, ducks 
QUALIT Y feces BEGGS Rinauccese! || ewe amas ar nae Caneel 


Our sz BES Neary y Laying Breeders tested by ted catalog Sc. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn, 
per y State Poultry Dept. Profit Makers—Early Layers pee as oa hee 
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JUALIT UPREM 
HAYES’ CHICKS 
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D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Farms, Col Til., Des Moines. le Wis jana, 
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Your Fall 
and Winter 
PROFITS 


They depend on the number of this 
spring’s chicks you raise. While al- 
most anybody can raise 50 chicks out 
of a hundred, the poultry raisers who 
really make money are those who know 
in advance they will raise 85 per cent 
to 95 per cent of their chicks. This 
confidgnce comes from knowing their 
chicks are being fed so that they will 
have every chance of living. 


The Closer You Duplicate the “Chick 
Feed” of Nature the More Chicks 
You'll Raise 


To raise 95 out of 100 chicks, use a 
chick feed that approximates, as close- 
ly as possibile, Nature’s “Chick Feed” 
—the yolk in the chick’s body 48 to 60 
hours after hatching, 

Globe Chick Starter, compounded 
with dried buttermilk, and Globe Chick 
Scratch contain the same food ele- 
ments contained in the-egg and in the 
proper balance. They, too, are rich in 
health-giving vitamines. Globe Grow- 
ing Mash continues the benefits built 
with Chick Starter and gives the 
chicks that foundation of health, vigor 
and strength that makes for sturdy 
frames, firm flesh, strong muscles and 
perfect digestions. 











Chick Starter 


Fattening Mash 
Molting Mash 
Chick Scratch 

Growing Scratch 
Poultry Scratch 


Investigate the Globe 
¢ Chick Raising Method 


Mail congen today for FREE BOOK, ‘Poultry 
Profits.” ‘Read }’ages 31-37. Learn of the meth- 
od we've found best in our experimental yards. 
Or, better still, take a short cut. Go to your 
Globe Merchant. Order Globe Chick Starter. 
Get your book from him. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
Chicago Minneapolis 
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ln ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
t 2751 West 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
\ Gentlemen: 
Please send me without cost or obliention 
I a copy of at ged booklet “Poultry Pro | 
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nailed some old screens together to 
use as pens in front of the coops for 
a few days. These are moved to new 
ground when necessary. Sometimes 
stakes are driven in front of the coops 
so that the hens are confined and the 
chicks can run in and out until they 
are strong enough to be turned on 
range. 

I usually make my own mash hop- 
pers, syrup pails cut across the side 
with upper portions bent in, or little 
troughs with pointed ends and slats 
nailed lengthwise. The milk has been 
hard to feed. Some little chick must 
get into it, even if the feeder is a 
gallon jar inverted in a shallow pan 
with a stick under one edge; then he 
becomes chilled and incidentally pass- 
es on infection before he dies. So I 
invested in some buttermilk feeders 
that are just fine—circular pans with 
tops that fit solid and that have holes 
in them large enough for the chick’s 
head. The large feeding pen is built 
so that the hens can not get to the 
feed, 

The things I find so necessary are: 
Cleanliness everywhere, plenty of 


shade, clean and cool drinking water, 
and balanced rations, including the 
scratch grains, mash, sour milk, grit 


and green food, plenty of exercise, and 
care not to overfeed. And, like the 
mother hen, I, myself, must exercise a 
bit of common sense and not shirk my 
responsibility—La Vere Hughs Moats. 





An Iowa Woman’s System 
Third Prize Letter 


Methods of raising baby chicks dif- 
fer a great deal. The beginner must 
study good authorities on the subject 
and then work out a plan to fit sur- 
rounding conditions, 

I brood my chicks in an old brick 
gmokehouse, twelve feet square. This 
had not been used for years, but with 
the roof mended with discarded shin- 
gles, a floor laid of fitted boards, a 
large window added and the door fit- 
ted with glass in the upper half, I 
have a warm, light, well ventilated 
place for the chicks at small cost. The 
only drawback in using this building 
is that it can not be moved, but with 
dirt hauled in each spring to replace 
that on which the chicks have run, I 
have no trouble. 

Altho the coal burning brooder stove 
used has a capacity for 500 chicks, 300 
is the greatest number that is brood- 
ed there at one time, for they grow so 
fast that soon they are crowded, with 
the ‘result of chilling and sickness, 
with considerable loss. I prefer arti- 
ficial brooding, as the hens are needed 
for laying eggs and also when left 
with the chicks they eat a great deal 
of the baby chick mash, which is ex- 
pensive. 

Under the hover a layer of sand is 
sprinkled and over this several inches 
of alfalfa leaves from the floor of the 
haymow. The floor of the house is 
covered to the same depth with this 
litter, For the first few days, until 
the chicks have learned to run under 
the hover to get warm, I place a wire 
guard of fine poultry netting, eighteen 
inches wide, around the hover and 
about a foot from the outside edge of 
it. To keep the curious ones from 
poking their heads thru this netting, I 
pin a strip of muslin, eight inches 
wide, around the lower part of the 
guard. This also serves to cut off any 
drafts. 

The chicks are left in the incubator 
or in a warm basket on top of it until 
they are from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours old. Care is taken in re- 
moving them to the brooder to prevent 
chilling. This is usually done in the 
evening, and I stay with them until all 
are asleep. 

The next morning a drink of sour 
skim-milk is provided for them. After 
the third day the milk is left before 
them all the time. Milk vessels are 
scalded often. I do not feed them 
anything else until the youngest are 
forty-eight hours old, then rolled oats, 
over which a little sand has been 








sprinkled, are placed before them on 
clean shingles or papers. These are 
removed in about twenty minutes, Five 
times a day they are given this. The 
shingles or papers are discarded as 
soon as the chicks learn what to eat. 
The infertile eggs taken from the in- 
cubator are fed with the rolled oats 
once a day at the rate of one hard 
boiled egg to forty chicks. After the 
third day of this feed I begin mixing 
with the rolled oats a little cracked 
corn and cracked wheat, so that after 
several days of gradual change they 
are getting a scratch feed of equal 
parts by weight of cracked corn, rolled 
oats and cracked weeat. 

Along with this scratch feed they 
are fed a good commercial buttermilk 


mash, which is kept before them all 


the time. The mash and sour milk 
vessels are elevated on blocks of wood 
so that the litter can not be scratched 
into them. Green feed is supplied af- 
ter the first week. TI use finely cut 
lawn clippings, onion tops and lettuce. 
The chicks get out on the ground as 
soon as possible. 

When they are three weeks old, I 
begin mixing my own mash as fol- 
lows: Five pounds of finely ground 
wheat, three pounds corn meal, one 
pound ground oats, one pound good 
quality tankage and one pound gran- 
ulated bone. They always get all the 
milk they want. The chicks also have 
access to grit and charcoal. After 
they are eight weeks old the mash is 
changed to 100 pounds corn, 200 
pounds oats, 50 pounds tankage and 
10 pounds’ granulated bone. The 
scratch grain remains practically the 
same except that oats are substituted 
for rolled oats. 

I consider the lack of attention to 
details in baby chick raising the main 
cause of failure. One of these details 
is frequent and thoro cleaning of the 
brooder house with change of litter. 
Others are feeding lightly but often; 
cutting green food in tiny pieces; 
feeding scratch grains in a litter to 
induce exercise, or, I might say, pre- 
venting disease rather than trying to 
cure it.—Mrs, Park W. Moorhead. 





Raising the Baby Chicks 
Fourth, Prize Letter 


The time to start raising baby 
chicks is before the eggs are laid. We 
select only the best and_ earliest 
hatched pullets and hens not over two 
years old. These we mate to strong, 
vigorous male birds. A balanced ra- 
tion, both mash and scratch feed, is 
fed, and they receive plenty’ of fresh 
water, sunshine and exercise. If hens 
are healthy and well fed, they will 
produce eggs that will hatch strong, 
husky, raisible chicks. 

We hatch all of our chicks with in- 
cubators, and after some convincing 
reverses have found that you can not 
raise cooked or chilled chicks. It is 
our belief that most of the chick loss- 
es are caused by improper incubation. 
As soon as the hatch is finished we 
remove shells and eggs and gradually 
reduce the temperature to about 93 
degrees. The door is left partly open 
for fresh air and we cover it with a 
cloth so the chicks can not see to 
pick at shells and droppings. 

In the meantime, we prepare the 
brooder or brooders. After much ex- 
perimenting with practically every 
kind of brooder, we use the small 
brooder heater, hovering fifty chicks, 
for all our .hatches. They can not get 
too hot, the wind does not blow them 
out, they require little attention and 
permit scattering of the chicks. We 
build small coops for them out of or- 
dinary store boxes fitted with roofs 
that shed water. 

For litter we use the oat hulls that 
are sifted out when feed is ground 
for mash. Just enough oat flakes ad- 
here to the hulls to keep the chicks 
busy digging them out. This sort of 
litter does not become damp or dusty 
and there is no danger of infestation 
of coccidiosis which is often carried 
on the feet of pigeons and birds that 
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ACE POWDER 


VELY KILLS LICE 
A formals a thls kind tg highly recommended by 








the U. 8 ept. of Agriculture as the best me 
thod of killing all spectes of Lice that infest Poultry Ba 
and Livestock. Large container sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. Money Back Guarantes, be n 
Chemical Research Laboratories 
Dept. B, Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lows, & {hes 
MITES \/ Ee. 
LICE AND may 
Don’t let them check your egg _ seal 
pemeges am ands ae disease, when yes 
rs lock so surely and easi 
ca Or Oe ble LENS. LICE thor 
jaaan. New, , free Gi-page b book by Geo, + Lee tells of tl 
w Menem | worm and disease troubles of poultry and 
=teformath ee worth h many Goliass. Million copies tion, 
Saear ee aden store in your town, or write to the lust 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 79 Omaha, Neb, som 





BUFF ROCK EGGS-—Big type, good layers, 
Ames — flock, headed by all show birds. 46.50, 
100; 60. Pen headed by ist prize estate fair ckl, 
4, 15. mre. A.M. Crosby, Webster City, la, 














BABY CHICKS 
Twelve varieties, low prices 


CHIX, C. 0. D. Prompt delivery. ge clr- 


cular. CAPPER HATCHERY, Box 7, Elgin, lows 











roost in the barn on the hay and 
straw. Sand is placed under the hulls 
for grit, 

The chicks are put under the brood 
er as soon as they are hardened in the 
incubator, usually about twenty-four 
or thirty hours after all are dry. Of 
course, in warm weather this is not 
necessary and they may be put out 
when dry. When from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours old, we take the 
chicks one by one and dip their beaks 
two or three times in clabbered milk 
and when from forty-eight to sixty 
hours old they receive their first feed. 
To each fifty chicks we usually feed 
a half cup of flake oat meal and two- | 
hard boiled eggs chopped finely. This. 
is fed regularly five times a day on 





newspapers that are burned after te 
each feeding. We gradually add finely fh 
cracked corn and wheat to the scratch ol 
feed until on about the third day their is 
scratch feed consists of one pound of Ww 
cracked corn, one part cracked wheat. al 
and one pound rolled oats. When’ m 


several days old, we start feeding @ 


mash consisting of three pounds wheat | ' 
bran, two pounds corn meal, one} 
pound dried buttermilk, one-half! a 
pound bone meal, one-fourth pound |} 9, 
charcoal. This is fed in self- feeders | Ww 
made of gallon syrup pails in which @jB] o 
horizontal slit about three inches long j 1 
is made an inch or so above the bot} 1 di 
tom. The part above the cut {§} : 
pushed in and with the lid on the d 
feeder ts practically waterproof. Aj pe 
light feeding of hard boiled eggs ay bi 
given each day. te 


At each feeding the chicks are given | Di 
all the sour milk they can drink. The 


main objection to sour milk is its. le 
“messiness,” but we have overcome #| B 
this by making a small circle of fine} : 
meshed netting just large enough to te 
go around the container. The sour) D 


milk is fed in ordinary glass tumblers } fi 


inverted on sauce dishes with a but th 

ton between glass and dish. t] 

morning clean, sterilized glasses g 

dishes are put out, and the soiled ones ty 

taken in to be cleaned. We usually } . 
| 


sét the dish up on a brick or block ) 
wood with the wire placed aroun tT 


The milk and feed given are fed 
the chicks are about six weeks oa 
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they are fed the regular chicken 
dash and @ scratch feed of coarsely 
and corn, wheat and cut oats 
nd at home. Feed milk as long 

you can. It is the best and cheap- 
gt food to keep them growing and 

ing. 7 

‘We always try to put our chicks out 
on new ground, and as far from the 
gd hens as possible, but they must 
pave shade. We try to keep the brood- 
er coops thoroly clean and are eter 
pally on the watch for the first signs 
of sickness. There is nothing to be 
done for bacillary white diarrhea; 
don’t waste your time. 

The mash and method of feeding 
gre the ones recommended by the 
Ames department for record flock 
jeepers. They are the most success- 
ful I've used. 

Last, but not least, we used a small 
Wallaces’ Farmer calendar to record 
the flock’s history, and hope they are 
printed again this year.—Mrs. O. N. 
Baker. 


far-Marks of Good Ciover Seed 


Good clover seed has at least half 
a dozen “ear-marks’” which can not 
be mistaken, and if farmers will watch 
these points in buying seed at this 


time of the year, they can go a long 
way toward avoiding thin stands and 
scanty yields, according to seed au- 
thorities at the college of agriculture 





















germination test is stmple and inex- 
pensive and may be the means of 
avoiding a complete clover failure. 

Size and development of seed are 
important because large seeds must 
necessarily contain a large amount of 
reserve food material. Small or shriv- 
eled seeds produce plants which are 
stunted in the early stages of their 
growth and which never recover in 
time to make normal plants. Large 
seeds usually are mature and are 
more likely to make a strong, vigorous 
growth. . 

Color and luster are reliable indi- 
eators of the age and vitality of the 
seed. New clover seed that is strong 
in vitality, has a bright, lustrous ap- 
pearance, while old seed is dull and 
turns to a reddish brown with age. 
In the case of red clover seed, it has 
been proved quite definitely that the 
purple seeds are larger and heavier 
than the yellow seeds and will remain 
viable longer. 

Impurities in seeds have been the 
source of more grief than any other 
factor. Many of our worst weeds have 
been imported from foreign countries 
in crop seeds and many a farmer has 
given himself a lifetime job by sow- 
ing seed which. contains seeds of such 
weeds as Canada thistle, bull nettle, 
bindweed and field sorrel. The farmer 
can not afford to take chances with 
these pests, and to this end it pays to 
inspect clover seed thoroly for impuri- 
ties, the specialists point out. 










































































ota as at the University of Illinois. Germina- As for adaptation, each year many 
al tion, size and development, color and | bushels of European clover seed which 
> the luster, purity, and adaptation are | is not suited to conditions here, are 
Neb, __ some of the things to consider, these | imported into this country. Experi 
| men say. ments at the Illinois station and at 
fair ckl, Of all these points, germination is | other institutions show that foreign 
ity, la. B pt at the top as most important. Seed | seed is not as reliable as home-grown 
> which will not germinate is worth- | seed and may be decidedly inferior 
w prices less, and that which produces weak | It is not possible to look at clover seec 
dig seedlings may be even worse. The ' and tell whether or not it is adapted 
y and ° 
chu $f! A Simple Home-Made Trap-Nest 
brood 
in the 
ty-four Pam aaa alain dl 
y Of Minge Monge 
is not 
ut out Tus Been 
six to 
ce the 
beaks be Da , 4 Clearance 
d milk 7} --| J 
. sixty Side Section ac Crigger board Z | | front EleVation | 
t feed. = Y Y L : ‘ j 
y feed Has moar ee yl le ee ee 
nd twoR) : ' 
y. This: : 20 rrvenncl ie: | 
lay on Many poultrymen would like to trap-nest | 
after their hens, but think that they can not af- : 
finely ford the ready-made trap-nests or trap-nest | ° Bite? 
teh fronts that sell at 50 cents to $2 each. This of | 
ag objection may be overcome if the poultryman : t— Trigger ana 
y their is handy with the hammer and saw, and is | htc Board | 
und of Willing to spend a few hours’ work and 4 
wheat . about 15 or 20 cents for each he wants to T XC staptes , trigger free fe torn 
When #] make, = 
ding &” The material for a nest is an apple box i 
; wheat | or any other box of the dimensions 20x12x12 k= - —— 1 
1, one i inches, which may be secured at a grocery store for about 15 cents, a piece 
ne-halt | of stiff wire about 20 inches long, and a few poultry netting staples and 
fee hails. Measure and mark an opening 8 inches wide and 9 inches high on 
Dp ‘ one end of the box. Saw out the opening, being careful not to split the 
feeders 1) wood, as the piece sawed out is to be used as the trap-door. Nail a strip 
vhich 448] of wood across the top of the opening made in the end of the box. Cut a 
eg long | 10-inch piece of wire and staple it, as shown in the illustration, to the trap- 
he bot-/%} door about half an inch from the top. Use four or five staples to fasten 
cut is} the wire, so that it will make a solid hinge upon which the door can swing. 
on the} In order to make the door swing freely, you will have to plane or whittle 
of. Af the top and bottom a little. When you have the door in place, cut a strip 
ie of wood 12x3x1 inches and nail it in place, as shown, 12 inches from the 
’ | ack of the box. This is the nest, the space in the front of the box con- 
| ‘ining the door and the trigger that springs the trap when the hen 
e givel ) passes into the nest. 
Kk. The | When vou have made the nest in the back of the box, proceed as fol- 
is it8§) lows to make the trigger: Cut a piece of wire about 9 or 10 inches long. 
ercomeé | nd it as shown in the figure, and with two staples fasten in place on 
of fine j the left-hand side of the 3x12-inch piece at the place marked “A.” Adjust 
ugh to} _ trigger so as to hold the trap-door at the proper height from the bot- 
.e sourim| °™ of the nest. It must trip at the moment the hen lifts the door by 
imblers | ns under it. Nail boards on the top of the nest, and then test the 
P put: fl ee trap-nest by setting the trap and springing it. After you have 
Bach th ed it, you may have to adjust the trigger so that the door will drop as 
an € hen goes into the nest. The smaller breeds will have to have the trig- 
es ood Set to hold the door lower than if the nest is to be used for the larger 
ed ones ¥be of bird—Cari F. Petersen. 
usually | B (Editor’s Note—This nest is similar to one described in Farmers’ 
lock OF) Ulletin No. 682, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
pundit. | and has been used with good results. One nest should be provided for 
a hens.) ° 


























| winter rye and barley 








Ready to Thresh and 





- keep on Threshing 


No expert separator man is needed 
to run the Nichols & Shepard Sep- 
arators. They are ready to thresh when 
they leave the factory, and to keep on 
threshing for years to come. 


12 Hyatt Roller Bearings running 
on case-hardened, smooth steel shafts, 
cut down the power needed to pull 
the separator, make oiling easy, elimi- 
nate hot-boxes and keep pulleys and 
shafts in line. 

It is no trick to run the Nichols @ 
Shepard Separator; the four thresher- 


men, the Big Cylinder, the “Man Be 
hind the Gun,” the Steel Winged Beates, 
and the Beating Shakers, make sure 
that you will save all the grain. 


Built in large numbers—this high 
quality Nichols & Shepard Thresher 
is now offered at a price that places it 
within your reach. A size for every 
tractor—from the Fordson up. 


Nichols & Shepard Tractors 25-50 
Oil-Gas 2-cylinder heavy duty. Allis 
Chalmers 4-cylinder 15-25 and 20-35 
Tractors for every farm need. 


NICHOLS @SHEPARD COMPANY 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL LINE 
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Threshers 


“How a Good 
Thresher is Built” 


4 catalogue in a new form that 
qos the a pee 
eparator, part rt, being 
built on the ccs. floor, as 
automobiles are b Starts 
with a frame at one |, and 
comes out ready to thresh at 
the other. Send for your copy 
interesting asa 4, full 
of threshing tacts. The coupon 
brings it free. 















| Tractors 
{Tee eee eeceeeeseseeeeer= 
s NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 
u 296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
§ Send me the book “How a Good Thresher is 
: B le ” 
1 
Rr er ee ye —_ 
2 
. Ce acne angeenadaten tijimematieall oo 
PRR canntsouvabe Geeibsinsinckits 
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to certain conditions, but much can 
be done toward getting adapted varie- 
ties by buying seed from reliable 
sources. 





Yields of Feeds From Grains 


An interesting comparison of small 
grains in terms of actual feed pro- 
duced per acre is afforded by the re- 
sults of a recent four-year test com- 
pleted at the Nebraska experiment 


' station, in which small grains were 


grown under identical conditions and 
were compared for yield of hull-free 
grain per acre. The appended table 
shows the comparative yields in bush- 
els and pounds of grain. 


| 
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Crop and Variety ae & a 2 
EZ|EZEEs 
$8\63\538 
= <2! aR lew 
Oats, Kherson ..........| 48.9] 1,565] 1,095 
Barley, Manchurian ..../ 29.7) 1,426) 1,212 
Barley, hull-less ........ 17.6) 816 816 
Spring emmer, common.,.| 22.4] 1,075 817 
Spring emmer, Khapli...| 26.8) 1.286 977 
Spring rye, common ....| 20.8) 1,165) 1,165 
Spring wheat, Marquis..! 15.1) 906 906 
Winter wheat, Trky. Red{ 27.3! 1,638] 1,638 
Winter rye, common. ...| 28.0! 1,568) 1,568 





winter wheat, 
all outyielded 
oats and the other spring grains in 
actual pounds of feed per acre. 


As the table reveals, 





Barley Varieties 
Six-rowed bearded varieties of bar 
ley outyielded other kinds in a four 
year comparison recently completed at 


the Nebraska station. The average 
yield of ten six-rowed bearded varie- 
ties was 30.2 bushels per acre, while 


five two-rowed bearded varieties aver- 
aged 29.2 bushels and four six-rowed 
beardless varieties averaged 22.2 bush- 
els per acre. The beardless varieties 
entered in this test failed to maintain 
the production of the majority of the 
bearded sorts. 

A California six-rowed bearded vari- 
ety known as Club Mariout made the 
best record of any individual variety 
in the test. Its average yield was 33.9 
bushels per acre. It was also, with 
one exception, the earliest maturing 
variety in the test. Others of the six- 
rowed bearded varieties which made 
good yield showings were Oderbruck- 
er, 32 bushels, and the Odessa, Kansas, 
Bearded Six-Row and O. A. C. No. 21, 
each of which average between 30 and 
32 bushels, 

Among the two-rowed bearded varie- 
ties, a Kansas sort and a South Dakota 
strain known as Ace each made aver- 
age yields of above 30 bushels. A 
North Dakota beardless variety and 
the Wisconsin hooded hulled variety 


| made yields of 24 bushels per acre, 


the best production among the beard- 
less varieties. 
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—BexXaT 


The Standard Work Harness of America’ 


° 










Ask the Farmer Who Uses a Set 
The farmer who uses BOYT Harness 
will tell you the advantages he finde 
in owning @ ect. 

The strongest trace ever put 

in a harness; sudden pulls will 

not break it. 

A hair lined back pad that holde 

its shape. 

A big, qoufortable, strong 

harness, t 

horses, while it a hg t vend 

to do their best work for you. 
He will tell you, too, if he 
occasion to sell a set of used 


Harness, thatit brought a better price. 





down, 


many harnesses 
Write nowforthe 
illustrates and 
will send you the name of the 
will arrange to send you a set of 
your inspection. Send now. 


Walter Boyt Compan 
218 Court Ave. g Des M 4 


‘gee 














years it lasts, and 


ny Aenea 
Pa ge 


: Sir! You're Money Ahead 


In Buying The Boyt Harness 


Time is a farmer’s most valuable possession; 
and especially when Spring work is on. Don’t 
gamble on making the a ha 

r season. 


rness 
Buy a new set now, and for 
economy’s sake, buy the best. 


The BOYT Harness will dependably serve 
you through your heavy sprin 
will continue to serve you years 
harness is worn out. itis the least expensive 
harness you can own and use. Divide the 
cost by 
you a substantial saving. 


will pet gee with 


Figure the time it 
lays for repairs cut 
you have another saving. 


$78 Per Set This Year--No Advance 


A eet of BOYT Harness is full sized, and complete in 
every way. The price, $78.00 J 
ment in a sect, no extras to buy later, asis the casein 
tmay be quoted at a lower price. 


, represents your fullinvest- 


the BOYT Harness. s 
t dealer near you, or 
YT 


t an- 


work, 
after ordinary 


it will show 


which completel 


rness for 


oines; Iowa 








Bronze Buckles 
The genuine BOYT Har- 
ness is quickly identified 

its rustless bronze 
buckles be the 
name, Rustless 


at more than eighty 
points in the harness. 











he 
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The Samson Harness is another good Boyt-made 
harness for the farmer who wishes to pay less. At 
$69.50 per set, it represents a full money's worth 
of dependable harness service and is second only in 
quality to the Boyt Harness. 








It Pays Its Way 


by Increasing Cream Profits 


laa —REAM SEPARA 
| Imported duty free from Finland, _ 


one of the world’s most famous 
dairying regions! 


The vibrationless bowl skims and delivers better than 99% of butter 
fat. Lacta’s records have never been beaten in competition. We 
challenge the world to equal Lacta’s performance 
in close skimming. Lacta is also the easiest of all 


separators to clean and sterilize. y, " 

30 Days’ Free Trial — 
Just select the size you need—it will come to you at FREIGHT 
once. We will prepay the freight. Note the easy starting, PREPAID 


easy running, simplicity of construction and your in- 
creased cream production, If after trial you are dissatis- 


fied, return the Separator at our expense. 
Made in five sizes 





Write today for Calalog and Sales Plan 


BALTIC SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


United States Representatives 
Dept. 8-310, 105 S. La Salle Street, 






at 


TOR 74 
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$24:° 





Only $600 a 


An Ironclad writ- 
ten Guarantee. 


if satisfied 








WE GUARANTEE OUR PAINT 
Wh ? Because we use Pure'Woodman 

y Linseed Oll, pure White Lead, 
pure Zinc and make our paint fresh 
the day we receive your order. 


e 
invite comparison in price and quality 
with any high grade paint. 

YOU SAVE A THIRD 
Why? Because we sell Direct to Con- 
sumer and Pay the Freight. 
Write for Paint Book and Prices. 


ECONOMY PAINT MILLS 
fee) 4) | 4/7: | a8 
SAFETY FIRST! Do your, buying 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 

















have this bi 


Kans., made $65.80 on 1 order, 
$58.50 in 1 
Miss., made 


BIG, PERMANENT 
come easy as my age 


sary. 

DAVIS PAINTS—fastest 
selling line of paints in the 
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Why Some Farms Pay. 


Study of Indiana Farms Reveals Success Factors 


Hy nn sare by which certain 166- 
4 acre farmers in central Indiana 
made satisfactory returns, even dur- 
ing the depression period, are com- 
pared with the methods used by less 
successful farmers in the same area in 
a study just completed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
this investigation the business records 
of 400 central Indiana farms, covering 
the period from 1910 to 1922, were 
studied. , 

How the successful farmers obtained 
their results is discussed by the inves- 
tigators in detail. On the most suc- 
cessful farms there was less variation 
in cropping systems than on other 
farms. Thus the four most profitable 
farms had a yearly variation of only 
14 per cent in their corn acreage, com- 
pared to 21 per cent on the four least 
successful farms. Variations in other 
crop acreages likewise were smaller 
on the most profitable farms. It was 
also found that the most successful 
farms usually had as many fields of 
equal size as there were years in the 
crop rotation followed, or else they 
had fields that could be combined in 
such a way as to divide the crop acre- 
age into as many equal parts as there 
were years in the crop rotation, In 
other words, the best farms had the 
most scientific layouts. 

Good Methods Were Employed 

It was shown, too, that while high 
crop yields alone do not insure a good 
farm income, the yields on the suc- 
cessful farms averaged higher than on 
the unsuccessful farms. In the case 
of corn the average yield on the four 
best farms was 50 bushels an acre 
compared with 44 on the four least 
successful farms. Similar proportions 
held for the other crops. In general 
the men obtaining.the best yields kept 
considerable livestock, used commer- 
cial fertilizer, drained their land and 
limed the soil when gecessary, used 
good seed of varieties adapted to local 
conditions and treated their seed to 
prevent diseases, and followed good 
methods of cultivation. 

No one thing had a greater influence 
on comparative profits than the live- 
stock returns per head. On the four 
most successful Clinton county farms 
the yield of butterfat per cow was 160 
pounds, compared with 93 pounds on 
the four least successful farms. The 
best farms had one calf per cow every 
14 months, compared to one every 15 
months on the least successful farms, 
Other comparisons in favor of the 
most successful farms were: 8.9 per 
cent pigs per sow per year, compared 
with 6.6; 6.3 eggs per hen per year, 
compared with 5.8; and 1.8 chickens, 
compared to 1.2. One of the four most 
profitable farms had enough livestock 
to consume 1,251 bushels of purchased 
corn per year in addition to 2,400 bush- 
stock returns per head. On the four 
most successful farms the average 
amount of corn consumed was 2,762 
bushels, compared with 2,015 bushels 
on the four least successful farms. 

Another important practice which 
showed profitable results on the most- 
successful farms was the purchase of 
tankage for hogs. Operators of these 


farms recognized that most farm 
feeds are deficient in protein. They — 
consequently supplemented home- 


grown feeds with purchased protein 
concentrates. During the eight years 
the four most successful Clinton coun- 
ty farms purchased an average of 1,400 
pounds of tankage per year, as com- 
pared to less than 100 pounds pur- 
chased by the least successful farmers. 
The most successful farmers also pur- 
chased 3,368 pounds of mill feed a 
year, compared to 510 pounds pur- 
chased by the least successful farmers. 
Poultry Had Important Part 


Poultry contributed average sales of 
$223 a year, besides averaging $86 
worth of eggs and meat for the home 





table on the four most succeggs 
farms in the county.» These farms 
had sales of dairy products averag 
$209 a year. In general it was no 
that the most successful farms we 
better equipped with machinery 
the least successful farms, altho it 
recognized that a 160-acre farm y 
easily be overequipped, 

It was found that the best 10 pe 
cent of the 400 farms investig 
yielded an average yearly incop 
from 1910 to 1922, sufficient to coygp 
5 per cent interest on their capj 
and $1,465 for labor and managemey 
and in addition an important share 
the milk, meat, poultry, eggs, veget 
bles, fruit and fuel consumed in ¢ 
farm homes. Supplies thus obtaine 
with the saving made on house rent! 
added an average of $605 a year to th 
farm income, 

Farm receipts on the four most sue 
cessful out of seventeen farms ay 
aged $5,265, or a return of 7.2 per cent 
on the capital invested, compared with 
receipts from the four least succeggfy 
farms in this group averaging only 
$2,961, or an investment return of 45 
per cent. While a farmer here an 
there made good profits during 
worst period of the depression, others 
failed to earn a reasonable profit and 
a fair wage for their labor even fy 
the war boom years. Most of the 166 
acre farmers did well during the prog 
perous period from 1916 to 1919. But 
in the period from 1910 to 1915 only 
about half of them succeeded in mak 
ing 5 per cent on their capital anda 
wage of $300 for their labor in add: 
tion to the family living from the 
farm. 





Seeding Small Grain 


Observations made at the Nebraska 
experiment station and reported in 
Bulletin 201 show that the order of 
spring frost resistance is spring wheat, 
oats and barley. The Nebraska sta 
tion agronomists suggest, therefore, 
that the grain be seeded in that order, 
At the Nebraska statfon, at Lincoln, 


the best results have been secured by 
seeding small grain during the last 
week in March or the first week in 
April. Eastern Nebraska corresponds 
in season to much of Iowa and Illinois 
and other middle-western states, and 
the Nebraska recommendations ought 
to be of interest to farmers thruout thé 
middle-west. 

Results at the Nebraska station it 
dicate that the best rates of seeding 
per’ acre are eight to ten pecks for 
oats, six pecks for spring wheat and 
eight to ten pecks for barley. Little 
difference in yield was found betwee 
broadcasting an drilling. 

From the standpoint of using the 
grains as nurse crops, the average 
date of ripening is of interest. At thé 
Nebraska station, barley has ripened 
earlier than any other spring grail 
the average date for barley being from 
July 2 to 4. Early oats has, on the 
average, ripened about July 7, spring 
wheat about July 10 to 13, and lal 
oats on July 14. When grown 4s 
nurse crop, barley thus has an advall 
tage of several days over other sprileg 
grains. 

The Nebraska agronomists foun® 
that whenever a good quality of grail 
is obtained from the threshing ™ 
chine free of noxious weed seeds % 
trash, fanning or grading is not ™ 
garded as important in preparation fo 
seeding. Use of an established trea 
ment for smut is always desirable 
and especially when smut is know? 
have appeared in the preceding ie 

Nebraska tests show that whene? 
any of the small grain crops are 2 
vested more than two days before ag 
are ripe, the grain yield may be MY™ 
terially reduced. p 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 


Questions concerning 








Cracked Soybeans Equal Oil Meal 


Cracked soybeans appear to be equal 
or slightly superior to linseed oil meal 
as a protein supplement for dairy cows, 


in the light of recent feeding compari- 
sons conducted by the dairy husband- 
ry staff at the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion. Three trials have been made, and 
in each case the cows produced less 
milk but more fat while on the soy- 
bean ration than they did when fed 
linseed oil meal. 

In the first two trials cows were fed 
corn silage, alfalfa hay and a mixture 
of cracked corn and ground oats. For 
the first thirty days of the test, they 
had linseed oil meal. During the sec- 
ond thirty days, cracked soybeans were 
fed, while during the last thirty days 
the cows were changed back to linseed 
oi] meal. 

In these two trials the fat percent- 
age of the cows raised while they were 
on the soybean ration, averaging 4.8 
per cent, as compared with 4.3 per cent 
while they were receiving linseed oil 
meal. The net gain in fat production 
for the soybean ration over the linseed 
oil meal amounted to 7.5 per cent, altho 
the milk yield when soybeans were fed 
was 4 per cent less. 

In the third test cows were fed soy- 
beans for a period of 100 days in order 
to determine whether the beans would 
become unpalatable or would produce 
any ill-effects if fed for a longer peri- 
od. The test was inspired by the ex- 
perience of investigators at the Purdue 
station, who found that steers fed 
cracked soybeans for 100 days devel- 
oped a dislike for the beans toward the 
close of the period and were kept on 
feed with difficulty. 

In the third Iowa test the cows were 
fed corn silage, alfalfa hay and a grain 
mixture of equal parts of shelled corn, 
ground oats and the high protein con- 
centrate. The first and third periods 
of the trial were thirty days in length 
and during these linseed oil meal was 
fed, while during the middle period of 


,10 days cracked soybeans were used. 


As an average, the cows received three 
pounds per head of cracked soybeans 
and some of the cows were fed as 
much as four pounds daily. 

In this trial the cows ate the soy- 
beans as readily at the end of the 100 
days as they did at the beginning. No 
evidence of lack of palatability could 
be noted. The cows at no time showed 
any tendency toward extreme laxative- 
hess, but remained in good condition 
thruout the trial. 

While on the soybean ration in the 
third test the cows produced 2 per cent 
less milk and 2.5 per cent more fat 
than they did on the linseed oil meal 
tation. These results agreed with the 
two previous trials. 

Apparently, the soybeans possess 
the ability to effect at least a tempo 
tary increase in the fat percentage of 
the milk of cows to which they aro 
fed. Those in chacge of the tests be- 
lieve, however, that if soybean feeding 
were continued for some length of 
time the fat test would eventually re- 
turn to the level of the test on the oil 
Meal ration. 

In connection with these tests, some 
investigation was made of the effect 
of soybean feeding upon the flavor and 
texture of the butter produced. It is 
thought by some dairymen that the 
high oj) content of soybeans has a 
deleterious effect upon the flavor of 
the milk and the quality of the butter 
Produced. 

In order to study the effects of the 

NS upon the product, those in charge 
the Ames tests fed the entire dairy 
frain ration containing one- 
The milk and cream 
d while on the ration was care- 
lly tested for flavor and texture and 


Produce 
tu 


no especial criticism was made of 
either the milk or the butter. The 
proportion of soybeans was then in- 
creased to one-third of the grain ra- 
tion, so that some of the cows were 
getting as much as four pounds daily. 
This test, also, failed to show any ad- 
verse effects upon the milk and butter 
as a result of the feeding of soybeans. 
It is quite possible, however, accord- 
ing to the investigators, that constant 
feeding of soybeans would produce a 
soft butter, because of the large pro 
portion of oil contained bv the beans. 

Thus far the Ames studies upon the 
feeding of soybeans to dairy cows in- 
dicate this: 

1. Cracked soybeans are equal, 
slightly superior, to linseed oil meal 
as a protein supplement for dairy 
cows. (The beans should be cracked 
and not ground finely.) 

2. Soybeans can be extensively used 
by dairymen when the price of seed 
gets lower, so that reasonably large 
acreages may be sown and so that the 
price will not preclude their use for 
feed. 

3. When this condition prevails, the 
soybeans can afford a cheaper source 
of protein than is now afforded by pur- 
chased feeds. 

4. Soybeans do not cause cows to 
scour, with conditions such as existed 
in these trials. 

5. The beans may be fed to dairy 
cows for long periods without an ap- 
preciable decrease in palatability so 
long as not more than four pounds per 
cow daily are used. 





Dairying Shows Increase In 
Iowa 


Iowa ranks second in the amount of 
butter produced in 1924, according to 
the preliminary reports which have 
been received by the Iowa department 
of agriculture. An increase of 9,000,- 
000 pounds in the amount of creamery 
butter produced, puts Jowa in second 
place over Wisconsin in butter pro- 
duction and second only to Minnesota 
who still retains first place. 

“Iowa is a state which is well 
adapted to general farming,” states M. 
G. Thornburg, secretary of agriculture. 
“We can hardly expect Iowa, situated 
in the heart of the corn belt, with a 
soil second to none in its fertility, with 
a less per cent of waste land and a 
greater per cent of improved farms, 
to devote all of her resources to dairy- 
ing. It would not be wise for her to do 
so, but she has not reached her limit 
in dairy production when you consider 
that 51 per cent of all the creameries 
of the state are located in twenty-one 
counties. Our figures show that dairy- 
ing need not jeopardize production 
along other lines.” 

Iowa has twenty-one counties which 
have only sixteen creameries, as com- 
pared to the twenty-one counties con- 
taining 228 creameries. A comparison 
of the production of the twenty-one 
counties which have the large number 
of creameries, show that in 1923, they 
produced 90 per cent as much corn, 90 
per cent as much swine, 90 per cent 
more oats, 22 per cent more poultry 
and 23 per cent more eggs. In other 
words, the figures show that the dairy 
counties are not as heavy in corn and 
hog production but are heavier in oat 
and poultry production than the coun- 
ties where dairying is light. 

A total of 445 creameries were op- 
erated in Iowa in 1924; 260 of these 
were co-operative, 130 operated by in- 
dividuals and fifty-five centralized. 
These creameries manufactured 140, 
504,673 pounds of butter with a valua- 
tion of $59,156,884. This represents ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all the but- 
ter manufactured, the other 10 per 
cent being manufactured on the farms. 
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Not one buyer in 
a hundred who 
sees and tries 
a De Laval in 
comparison with 
any other, ever 
fails to choose 
the De Laval. 

















































$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 
Balance in 15 
Monthly Payments 
Trade allowance on 
old cream separators 


See and try an improved De Laval side-by-side with any other cream 
separator you may be thinking of buying. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a demonstration and trial for you. 

. _ If you then choose the other machine you will know what you are doing; 
but the chances are a hundred to one that you will not, and you will know 
“~~ you do not. 

e can make no claims of De Laval superiority which seeing and trying 
the machine itself will not more than substantiate. 
A cream separator is the most important farm equipment investment any 
cow owner ever makes. You can’t afford to make a mistake, or at least 
to do it unknowingly. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


De Laval 


CREAM SEPARATORS 








Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 








No one, you say. Yet 
thousands upon thou- 
#psands of live stock now 
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: nimals, barre weak you: 
aoe = — low milk secretion, goitre, undersize, a” 

and National food laws. Used for 50 Keep Your Stock Healthy! 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t There is an easy way to keep ) your ive 


color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for free 
sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Filled 40 Silos— 
Never. Plugged 


‘Filled 40 silos this fall with an L-16 
Papec Cutter, and never had a 
’—Ernest 
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ipe.””— Kahler, Clifton Springs, 

_¥ Zhe Popes isa rantee of sure, 
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for our new ey | and 
PB. Gox't Bulletin “‘Making and Feed- 
ing of Silage”’—both free earn why e 
Papec soon pays for itself. 
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“The Better Spark Pleegegpee | 







T is better because of its 
unbreakable double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, its special alloy 
electrodes, and its two-piece 
construction which is gas-tight 
and allows the plug to be taken 
apart for cleaning. 


A full set of Champions at least : 

once a year means more power a 

and speed, better acceleration \ 
+ and a real saving in oil and gas, A\\\ \ \\ 


Qi 





More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 
cents.) Insist on Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Care 
and Truckeand 
Fordson Tractors. 











‘Which Type of Building Is Yours?) 


The type of building you erect is entirely up 
toyou. But remember, the satisfaction you 
get will depend to a large degree on the 
care with which you plan your building. 
Careful investigation will prove that the 
Sheffield way is the best way. 


Build with SHEFFIELD and get 


i. ECONOMY M 

Sheffield Hollow Tile can be laid rapidly and with a ee Seng 
minimum of cost for labor and materials. In firs load 
cost, Sheffield construction is right in line with 
ordinary frame building costs. In ultimate cost, 
Sheffield is far lower. 

EE teenth 
» Sheffield buildings require no painting. There 
is less fire risk due to the fire-resisting qualities®" Way? 
of Sheffield Tile. Repairs are almost unknown, 


3. PERMANENCE 
Sheffield Hollow Tile buildings will last as long as you 
live. They will be as substantial the day you 
get ready to sell the farm as when they are just 


completed. 4 APPEARANCE 

With our Bufftex Face Tile, you can erect buildings 
of unsurpassed appearance. They retain this ap- 
pearance year after year. Neither time nor weather 
mars it. 
Write us today for our illustrated literature showin, 
buildings. t the many advantages of Sheffield Hollow Tile. anne 


about Sheffield service and how you c‘n this year erect the type o' 
building which will add many extra doll.:s of value to your farm. 


Bufftex is the finest exterior Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 
finish er in brick = Box 608 D Sheffield, Iowa 
tile, yet the cost is practically 

the same as for most types of te Pg hinen Co, 


ordinary range | construc- Please send me your descriptive literature, I am inter- 
tion. Write us for samples, ested ia 

information and descriptive 
literature. 
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Id Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 
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| A Tale of 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 
had lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly nelnes Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 

It was still a stranger fix to the New 
Englander to find himself accompanying 
“Old Misery” and his bear Bill Williams 
to their camp in the mountains in hopes 
of striking gold and so recover the lost 
money and at the same time escape pur- 
suers who wanted him for ‘helping Mu- 
rieta. They left the town behind and had 
followed the creek as far as Willow Val- 
ley when the pounding of hoofs caused the 
mountain man to glance back and come 
toa halt. A man was riding rapidly after 
them, and as he drew nearer Old Misery 
spat in disgust, and exclaimed: 

“Ching-a-ling, breed of the worst kind. 
Some say he’s a spy for Murieta.” 

“Ching-a-ling, tell what’s on your 
mind, Just why did you ride after us?’ 
demanded Old Misery. 

“How should I know what men mean 
when they talk loud and run to get their 
horses and point this way?’’ was the sul- 
len answer. 

“They’re after me!” gasped Gilbert. 
“You go ahead; I’ll take to the timber.’”’ 

“You're afraid Bill and me will get 


hurt, huh? We’ll trail along and think 
of dodging trouble when trouble shows 
itself.” ' 


As the day wore von, there were no 
signs of pursuit. They halted in the late 
afternoon at a deserted cabin in the heart 
of big timber, and Old Misery entertained 
Gilbert with tales of his adventures, 

Some one shooting down in the ravine 
brought the two to their feet. The in- 
truders proved only to be a prospecting 
party, who thought Old Misery could give 
them a hunch on good prospecting. The 
mountain man readily complied and as 
the men greedily hastened in their search 
he turned to Gilbert, saying: 

“Stir your hoofs, younker. Those idiots 
will be chasing us way to camp if we 
don't lose them.” 

They took to the evergreens and were 
hurrying on when suddenly a barrel of a 
rifle was stuck in Old Misery’s back and 
a hoarse voice commanded: 


“Drop that gun and stick up your 
hands, old man, Keep that -— bear 
quiet if you want to live.’’ To Gilbert, 


“Young fellow, you face down the ridge.” 

“Go ahead but work sharp; my arms 
is getting tired. In the inside pocket of 
my shirt,’’ said Old Misery. “Got rid of 
most of it, but better take a peek on top.” 

Curious, the bandit opened the bag, 
muttered an oath and dropped the bag 
on the ground, 

“He robbed you,” gasped Gilbert. 

Old en f picked up the bag and drew 
forth a card. Across the face of the card 
was scrawled, ‘‘Joaquin-Amigo.” 

“The man—"” 

“Same cuss,” sighed Old Misery. “I 
pulled him out the San Joaquin river.” 


” 


CHAPTER !IV—THE HIDDEN VALLEY 
HEY had climbed high above the val- 
ley of the Sacramento and its joyous 

freshness, but nowhere could there be a 
richer green than here among the endless 
growths interspersed with heavily grassed 
hollows. Bird life was abundant. The 
jays, with harsh and challenging cries, 
were feeding on seeds from the big pine 
cones. Close by, only more sedately, the 
mountain-chickadee and the demure tit- 
mouse hunted for food. The deep blue 
overhead would remain unspotted by 
clouds for months. 

Gilbert's feeling of aloofness from the 
world was accumulative; and now as he 
approached the entrance of a hidden val- 
ley witout suspecting its existence he 
lost perspective, and San Francisco was 
as far away as was Vermont. There was 
an unreality blurring all that had hap- 
pened down in the lowlands. 

With a brisk step, Old Misery led the 
way thru a stately stand of pines, so 
clean of ground-growth that wagons could 
pass without hindrance, and halted so 
that his companion might look upon the 
hidden camp.’ The valley extended nearly 
east and west between ridges covered 
with ancient trees. Bill Williams hurried 
to an overhanging shelf of rock and lay 
down on a bed of dry grass. The two men 
remained a minute and in silence sur- 
veyed what to the younger was a strange 
scene. 

A young bear, of the size of one in 
Nevada City, strained at his slender chain 
in an attempt to assail Mr. Williams. Old 
Misery advanced and released the pris- 
oner, who gallantly attacked the veteran. 
Bill was in no mood to be bothered, and 
with one sweep of his huge paw he shot 
the six hundred pounds of merry-maker 
out from under the ledge. A smaller bear, 
a female, ran to Old Misery and stood up 
like a child to be petted. Three panther 
kittens and three wolf pups occupied two 
cages. To accommodate the human 
members of the little community were 
several log cabins along the southern 
slope. Straight ahead reared a blue- 
white peak of the Sierra. 

Accompanied by the young bear, Old 
Misery !°d the way to the first cabin, 
and directed: 

“Heave your fixings inside and come 


















along and git ’quainted. I always sleey 
in the open till the rains git too cold. 
you'll have the roof to yourself.” : 

Gilbert was returning from the cabiq” 
when the girl Maria ran from the secong_ 
cabin, gladly crying: q 

“Senor Comandante, it is ver’ good for 


the heart to see your kind face again! | 


Luck in your face, Senor Gilbert! 
not? Si.” 

“No thanks to you he ain’t straighten. 
ing out a coil of rope, you young streak of 
scarlet,"’ growled the mountain man, yet — 
content to have her cling to his fringed. 
arm and dance sidewise so she could peer. 
up into his face. “You young female 
scamp, what you mean by sneaking off and 
raising hob at the bay for? Mebbe your. 
granddad had good reason for larruping 
you.” 

She had kept up her dancing step ang- 
turned her laughing face toward Gilbert, 
She seemed to find much amusement {n> 
the young man’s grave countenance. And, 
in truth, this meeting with the girl wag 
shattering the unreality of the world 
down the big valley and was bringing San 
Francisco very close. He gave her a civil © 
greeting, but his voice sounded strained, 
She laughed delightedly and jumped up 
and pecked at Old Misery’s bearded face 
and then ran into the second cabin. 

“She’s a caution,’”” mumbled the moun. 
tain man. “But don’t mean no more 
harm than some wild thing that scratches 
and draws blood in plgy. Here comes her 
grandpap.”’ 


Is it. 


ROM the dark doorway came a little 

old Mexican of withered visage, hig 
stunted stature made grotesque by the 
enormous black hat. Gilbert could only 
think of the gnomes who beguiled poor 
Rip into carrying the liquor up the moune- 
tainside. The old man wore a bright 
colored serape over his left shoulder and 
had much silver up and down the outside 
of the slashed trousers. In a red sash 
was a silver-handled bowie-knife. 

He peered up at them from under the 
brim of his big hat, bowed low, and in 
Spanish said: 

“Senor Comandante, my poor eyes ale ~ 
ready feel better now you are back home, 
I have returned thanks to Our Lady for 
the return of my wretched granddaughter, 
You bring a stranger with you. I can 
not see him well, but I think he is 4 
young man.” 

“He is a young man, Don Miguel, and 
not very wise. He is in trouble for help- 
ing Joaquin Murieta escape from a game 
bling-place in San Francisco.” 

“Ah-h! He must be a very good young 
man, Senor Comandante. Surely he is 4 
very wise young man to have helped the 
Great One!” 

And old Miguel clawed Gilbert’s arm 
with what was meant to be a caress, 

“Alas, that the good God should have 
denied me. such a grandson and sent mé 
a wayward girl!” 

To Gilbert the mountain man explained: 

“Don Miguel. He won't talk to anyone 
but me and this wildeat hanging on my 
arm. He’s ‘most blind. Wicked old dog 


in his day. Rode with men long since 
shot or hung. Come up here to hide, like 
an old wolf lapping his wounds, two 


years ago. He’s kind to the animals and 
never quits this holler.” 

To Miguel he advised: ‘‘You better go 
inside, as the sun will hurt your eyes.” 

“The sun!’’ mumbled the old man, turn- 
ing back to the cabin. <‘No friend of 
mine. We rode by night when the world 
was black, or when the Fair Lady held 
a candle in the sky. But the sun—it was 
made for fools. Give the moon for lovers 
and those who had need to ride long 
and hard.” 

He was still muttering as he disap. 
peared thru the dark doorway. 

As Old Misery turned away Gilbert ine 
quired: ‘Who has the third cabin?” 

“Two derned fools,” replied Old Mis- 
ery. “If it wa’n't for that they'd be 
good fellers. Out prospecting some’é’s 
Think of men grubbing among rocks and 
digging in dirt, their eyes looking at the 
ground, when all they have to do is to 
take it easy and watch the sky and them 
mountains yonder.” 

And he turned and stared like a mysti¢ 
at the rocky crest of the mighty Sierra. 
After a pause he continued: 

“My animals have more sense. Birds 
have more sense. They don’t waller in 
rivers and sluice mud into the Yuba until 
they smother the bars lower down, like 
Swiss Bar was wiped out above Marys 
ville. Look at that fool girl bear. She 
gits more fun out of life than Weymoutt 
Mass and Sailor Ben does. See Bill Wik 
liams taking his rest like a sensible mal 
Then think of them heyoka men we 
scrambling and sweating to stake 
claims on that bench down below. Them 
young wolves are tame as dog-pups 
cause they have ’nough to eat. Same ; 
the panther kittens, ’Nough in the a 
for all of us to eat, but some cusses 
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Build your farm buildings of IRONTILE-- 
manent buildings are your best investment. 
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None. IRONTILE cut glass like a 
practicall: 


ly bi proof. 

os 25 ERMA RENCE a 
Gosranteed for 25 years and many erations ro! 
without noticeable wear. nase ™ 

STRENGTH 
Mlonits are load-bearing, at least 1,000 pounds per 
inch capacity, Figure your load and see how 

fine i ve - compared with this capacity. 


‘ 
We originated face tile for farm baildines and have had 
many years experience in supplying farmers’ 5 
(RONTILE have always led the way. Others follow. 
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Our farm building 
engineers are at 

our command. 
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Toughness. Try your tile samples 205 Main St. 
this way and compare them, lowa 
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ESH water—always available—that’s a 

necessity for maximum profits from your 
stock, And that’s what you get with a 
MYERS Water System. 


More milk, healthier stock, fatter hogs. The 
extra profits soon pay for your MYERS Sys- Y 
tem. That’s why it’s good business to buy a i 
MYERS Self-Oiling Water System NOW, | 
And think of the convenience— fresh, run- 
Ring water everywhere on the farm. No 
more “pump and carry!’ We are water 
System specialists of fifty years experience, 
MYERS Systems are everywhere—operating 
dependably and economically, There’s a style 
and size for every need. See your MYERS 
er—~or write us for catalog, 
The MYERS Line Includes 
Hay Tools and Door Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
472 Church St., Asta, Ohio 
MYERS Direct Water System 
FIG.1I960 



























WATER SYSTEMS 


Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
8 suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
yy Imported Belgium 

te Cream Separa- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’ 
bay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
rrr full de- 
Separator 8 wonderful 


H. B. BABSON, U, 4 
MELOTTE, 2,%, 24290", 0, 8, mer 
ce 


E wn acase mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
ial. €0 writing advertisers. 






































to git more’n they ever can eat. That 
means other folks must go hungry. That 
brings on fighting, and then there’s trou- 
ble. _How’s -’Merica, Maria?” 

“Ver’ sad, caballero,”’ she gravely re- 
plied. ‘He looks at the mountains, or 
down toward the Sacramento all the time. 
I stand before his eyes. He does not 
see me.” 

“S’pose we have a pow-wow with him,” 
mumbled Old Misery, turning in behind 
the third cabin and climbing the slope. 


OR Gilbert’s benefit, Old Misery ex- 

plained: 

“Some Injuns caught him in a trap. 
They was going to eat him. I bought the 
old cuss with some wolf-skins. They’re 
keen to have wolf-skin leggings, as it’s 
good medicine. I’m beginning to think he 
don’t thank me for keeping him out of an 
Injun stomach, He’s one of the things 
that never takes to civ’lization. Wants 
to wander and see things and places!” 

He led the way into a natural little 
clearing up the slope and halted before a 
large bald eagle fastened by a _ stout 
length of rawhide around one leg. The 
prisoner ceased striking his strong, hooked 
bill at the tether as the three came up, 
and turned his inscrutable eyes toward 
the golden west. His head and tail were 
white, the rest of his plumage being a 
brownish black. As Gilbert looked at the 
proud captive, he could only think of Old 
Misery with his white beard and frosty 
eyes, The mountain man imitated an 
elk’s whistle. The bird remained im- 
movable. 

Old Misery plucked at his beard and 
mused: 

“You’re worth fifty dollars, delivered in 
Nevada City, partner. But that’s a big 
price to take for selling the only bird 
that ever got his picter on the ’Merican 
dollar! What a come-down! 
‘round at the top of the sky, then to be 
catched by Injuns and be hitched by one 
leg down in this hole. 
if they took 
must always stay in one place! 
you fetch a heavy blanket—sudden.” 

The girl bounded down the slope and 
vanished in the growth. Soon she was 
reappearing and waving a thick blanket. 
Old Misery took the blanket and threw it 
over the eagle and closed in, holding the 
bird despite its frantic endeavors, and 
ealling for Gilbert to take the knife from 
his belt and cut the cord. 


Gilbert drew the long knife from 








Flying | 


Much like I'd feel | 
me back east and let on I | 
Maria, | 


the | 


mountain man’s worn belt and started to ! 


sever the rawhide,a foot from the leg. 
“Don't leave any on the leg,” bellowed 
Old Misery. “Cut the knot! Hi! You'll 
chop his leg off! Stand back. You streak 
of scarlet, show your blood with that 


| knife.” 


| inexperienced hand 





j low-down he was, 





The girl seized the knife from Gilbert’s 
and nicked the knot 
with lightning precision. Old Misery 
leaped back, snatching the blanket away. 


For a moment the bird appeared to be 
confused; then he shot like a bolt into 
the air and circled higher and higher. 
“Go it, you ‘'Merican-dollar eagle!’’ 
hoarsely bawled the mountain man. 


“Climb to Kingdom Come to make sure 
you ain’t asleep and having a hawk dream, 
There he goes!” 

And the eagle ceased his epirals and 
swept away toward the gold and emerald 
valley of the Sacramento. 

“Senor Comandante gives wings 
feefty dollars,’’ said Maria to Gilbert. 

Old Misery gazed at her in silence for a 
moment, then exploded: 

“And you'd sell a man for' that price.” 

She laughed lazily and glanced at Gil- 
bert thru half-closed eyes and danced 
ahead of them down the slope and to the 
cabins. 

“If she liked the man, no matter how 
she wouldn’t sell him 
for all the gold in Californy,’’ amended 
the mountain man, as he and Gilbert 
more sedately descended to the valley. 


to 


ACH cabin cooked and ate by itself. 
Old Misery brought deer meat from a 
cool little pocket under a ledge, whence 
issued a tiny stream of ice-cold water. 
Gilbert promptly offered to prepare the 
food. 

The 
plained: “7 
but I’m mortal 
"way up here.” 

‘“T’m not entirely a fool,” Gilbert earn- 
estly assured him. ‘Really, I can cook 
after a fashion. 
I can make some fair bread.” 
to a Dutch oven. 

“Saleratus powder’s in the cabin. Try 
your luck,” consented Old Misery. “I'll 
travel a bit and git the kinks out of my 
legs.” 

He took his rifle and wandered into the 
timber back of the cabin. 

A batch of bread was soon mixed and 
set to baking. When it was nearly done, 
the steaks were skillfully broiled and cof- 
fee prepared. 

Then the cook raised his voice in a 
loud, ‘‘Hoo-ooh!” 

Bill Williams woke up and ambled for- 
ward, sniffing the air. Old Misery stepped 
into view and yelled for the bear to lie 
down. His sudden appearance suggested 
to Gilbert he had been close by all the 
time. 

“Best bread I ever sunk a tooth into 


mountain man hesitated and ex- 
ain’t fond of squaw work, 
hungry after climbing 


He pointed 


If that’s an oven, I think | 












Make Power Your Partner 


Dependable tractor power makes 


bigger yield and better quality at less cost per acre—bigger 
Profit by the experience of thousands of farmers 


net income. 
—buy the tractor that gives you 


ability, economy of operation and long service—the 





12-20 Kerosene 





** Built to do the work—and Does it. *” 


It is of modern design throughout. 
efficient power take-off. The engine has removable cylinder 


walls, counter balanced crankshaft, 
and other important features. 


and 40-65 sizes. 


All-Steel Threshers in 5 sizes, 21x36, 


23x42, 28x48, 32x52, 36x60. 


Trucks in 2 sizes—21% and3 Ton. 
Send the Coupon for Free Booklets 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 
Dept. WF 4 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Houses: Denver, Colo.—Des Moines, 
Iowa-——Fargo, D.—Great Falls, Mont.— 
Kansas City, Mo.—Lincoln, Nebr.—Peoria, Ill. 
—Salt Lake City, Utah—~ 

Wichita, Kan. 


Transmission features :-special 
alloy steel gears, machine cut and heat treated. Large anti-fric- 
tion bearings. Entire unit runs in dust-proof oil-tight case. 
Investigate the “Twin City” betore you buy any tractor. 


Twin City Tractors also made in 20-35 
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Twin City Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Send me your free booklets. 
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East Meets 


this the ideal market 


ATISFIES 


Nebraska 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is 
a place where the Western Supply and 
Eastern Demand meet. 
where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experi- 
ence in both selling and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, 
our splendid railroad facilities in all 
directions and our modern equipment 
for taking care of your live stock, makes 


HOMAMA TRY US ON YOUR NEXT SHIP- 
MENT AND LET US HELP YOU 
GET MORE PROFIT OUT OF YOUR 
FEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha /td. 
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OWEST PRICES 


on High Yielding Seed Corn, Soy 
Beans, Sweet, Red and Alsike 
Clover, Alfalfa, Rape, Oats; Wheat, 
and numerous other Farm Seeds. 
Our experience in producing crops 
on 22,000 acre Funk Farms during 
the past 100 years. Illustrated and 
condensed into easy reading Free by 
return mail Write now—don't wait. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


Dept 5S Bloomington, Ill. 










Sam - Oy Te- - 
Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 


Early Maturing—High Yielding 




















This Corn is all Home Grown and 
iy Consistent High 
Yielder in contests. Write for com- 

plete information. Address 
J.J. Newlin, Rt. |, Grimes, Polk Co., fa. 
Fey- - Bp - OH 
ow UNNULLE OS 322 PER BU 
SCARIFIED @ 7&9 PER BU 
See free samples amples and special 
cantare zou big money. O 
days’ approve ga 
=e Grows anywhere. Cheap to sow 
wenners! pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop often 
-—» Al ten acre. Our wed genemied d seed assures a 
stand with less seed. Write free samples and ca- 
talog. Low a Aifaitece "ever Alsike, Timothy, etc. 
A. A. Berry Geod Co., Box 1004 Clarinda, lowa 
uf 1 ry inch se 
“Biggest , X— - ENA 4 igiece 
ta, SG: cs 







S.Ssire sanwiry, Sammon Ygemgane, STeau 
SEED CORN 


High yielding, disease resistant, early maturing 
Yellow dent, planted from disease-free seed for 
five years. Sweepstakes and grand champion 
at 1925 University of Illinois Utility Show. Dried 

system of blowing air (not heated) thru corn. 








Bhelied and graded. $4.25 per bushel. Send for 
the catalog. 
Mountjoy &4 Hoblit, Atlanta, Illinois 








Dealers in farm seeds. 


CLOVEREA: moan 


A. A. ees aay: oer 


Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Test 8% germination. Nubbed and Tipped. If not 
satisfactory after 5 days trial test, your money will 
be cheerfully refund Price $4.00 per bushel. 

RED CHOFT, Trenton, Me. 


00 Senator Dunlap Strawbe Plants or 100 As- 
paragus Roots for $1.00. Delivered at Rg 
mail box. 100 two year old Washington Aspa 

$2.00. Humboldt Nursery Company, Humboldt. ie. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















| git my clothes with my rifle. 
| earth owns a better country than I do, or 





"cept what I bake myself,’’ he mumbled 
ashe filled his mouth. ‘Maria has tried 
to cook for me, but she’s too fond of mix- 
ing in red peppers. Wolves won't eat a 
Mexican, his hide’s so peppery from eat- 
ing bitey stuff.” 

After he had demonstrated what one 
meant by referring to a ‘“‘mountain man’s 
appetite,” he fed the bear, gave him a 
chew of tobacco for dessert, and liginted 
his pipe. Gilbert went to the cabin and 
procured a book from his bag, returned 
to the fire and replenished it, and en- 
deavored to read. But his mind was 
brooding over his troubles, and he closed 
the book with a sigh. 


LD Misery suddenly remarked: ‘“‘Sup- 
pose those Coloma men are still wait- 
ing for you to show up.” 
“It’s fierce to think of it, and I can’t 
think of anything else,”” groaned Gilbert. 


‘TIT must get to mining. i must find 
enough gold to make up what I lost.’”’ 
“Some greenhorns do strike it rich,” 


reflected the mountain man. “But mighty 
few. In the old days of ’forty-eight and 
‘forty-nine, when they dug gold from the 
cracks in the rocks, and butcher-knives 
went up to thirty dollars apiece, and I 
was selling teeny iron tacks for their 
weight in gold, ‘most every one out here 
was a greenhorn at mining. But they 
ain’t digging it out of cracks in a ledge 
now; and they’re building lodges of brick 
and stone and don’t need tacks to fasten 
cloth over a frame of poles. 

‘If you kept prospecting for yourself 
for the next year you might make four 
hundred dollars; that is, if you was fair 
to middling lucky for a greenhorn. But 
first you’d have to find a claim that 
would pay eight or ten dollars a day. 
You'd work it out in two or three weeks. 
Then you'd drift to find another. You'd 
have to buy a mule. You'd always be 
buving grub. You'd use up lots of time 
hunting for pay diggings that no one was 
on, and you'd have to be within reach of 
a store. Mebbe four hundred is putting 
it toc high.” 

“Good heavens! If I cleared only that 
muci: it would take me four or five years 
to make up what I—stole,” cried Gilbert, 
nonplused at such dire prophecy. 

“To make up what you got to fooling 
with. You didn’t mean to steal it,”’ cor- 
rected the mountain man. ‘You can stay 
along with me, and if we suit one t’other 
I'll give you five dollars a day. Mebbe 
TI can find a likely-looking bit of diggings 
where you can make it faster for a couple 
of weeks.” 

“But if you found it, it would be yours 
to work,” said Gilbert. 

“Why should I break my old back dig- 
ging in the ground? T ain’t no prairie 
dog. Or git rhemuatiz by standing up 
to my middle in icy water? What would 
I do with it if I dug it? I ain’t ‘going 
back home in the spring,’ as Weymouth 
Mass and Pretty Soon Jim and a lot 
more keep yepping about. I don’t want a 
fine house. I don’t like houses. They 
hamper a man. I like to wander and see 
what's on t’other side the mountain. And 
there’s always some new mountain to 
coax me along. Almighty must ’a’ wanted 
folks to prowl ’round ’em, else why did 


He make ’em? 

“They never was built up just for 
b’ars and eagles to look at. And how can 
a man wander if he’s tied to a house; or 


carries along a mule-load of gold? 'Mer- 
ica, my eagle, was hitched by a stout 
rawhide. Men are hitched to a spot by 
what they own. But I ain’t hitched. I’m 
free of foot. I have to pack lead ’n’ pow- 
der and some terbaccer. When I first got 
out here, when I was a younker, the In- 
juns showed me how to dress skins. Sol 
No one on 


has more to eat and more time to sleep. 

*“*Course you've got to save and scrimp 
and pay back what you lost gambling. 
Derned if that streak of scarlet didn’t 
git you into a fine mess of trouble at 
the bay!” 

*T can’t blame her. I shouldn’t have 
done it,’”’ said Gilbert, bowing his head. 

“That's what they say when they lose; 
but heads are high and feeling mighty 
smart and pert when they win,” said Old 
Misery. 


E FILLED his pipe deliberately, and 
then continued: “You know, I’ve 
seen old mountain men swear off drink- 
ing whisky when their heads was aching 
powerful bad. After the ache was gone, 
they’d sort of change their idees and walk 
five hundred miles to find a bar and make 
the eagle scream. But if you’re soured 
for good on gambling, your losing that 
money won you a mighty big pot.” 
“Stole it and gambled it away,” miser- 
ably reflected Gilbert. 
“That way, if it makes you feel better. 
But if you’d broke the bank, we'd heard 


mighty little "bout stealing. ‘What’s that 
book?” 
Gilbert listlessly replied: ‘ ‘The Three 


Guardsmen.’ Written by a Frenchman.” 

“Huh!"’ snorted the mountain man. 
“Won't pan out much. I’ve knowed lots 
of big mountain men who was French. 
They have mighty neat fighting ways 
with Injuns. But a cuss that'll spend 
time writing a lot of lies can’t weigh 
much. What's it ’bout?” 

Two hours later, his eyes smarting and 
his throat hoarse and sore, Gilbert ine 











MBRIA | 
FENCE 


Good Fence Must be Made of Good Steel 


LEAN steel wire that is strong, springy, full gage 
and heavily galvanized is used in making 
CAMBRIA FENCE. 

The wire is rolled and drawn and the fence is made 
in the same department, which insures an inspection 
method that will not permit wire with flaws of any 
kind to be used. 

The steel is carefully selected by the Bethlehem 
technical and metallurgical departments as the most 
suitable for fencing. 

CAMBRIA FENCE is a Bethlehem product. 
Every step in its manufacture—from mining the ore 
to shipping the finished roll—is controlled by one 
organization. Uniform quality, uniform construction 
and uniform long life are thereby assured. 


Ask your dealer for CAMBRIA FENCE. There is a 
style to meet any requirement of the user of field fence. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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PLERO OWT 


A Hinge Joint Fence 


















GET IT FROM THE 


Reese oy Douglas, Route 4, 


Mapleton, lowa, says: 
“Saved $35.00 
on My Order.” 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay th the Freight. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn F e, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 
KITSELM BROS., Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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NEW CUT PRICE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Don’t buy arod of Fencing Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing 
} Paints until you get my new joe Bonny 


I'VE CUT PRICES 
to Rock Bottom. My Factory to Farm 
\ “orel ht Paid Plan gives yoo 


In order to resist rust clear 
to the core of the wire, we 
use copper-bearing steel. 15 
to 30 points copper in steel 
makes the wire last many 
years longer. 
Every rod of Square Deal Fence 
is now made by the ‘patented 
“Galvannealed”’’ process, which 
means welding 2 to 3 times more 
zinc into the wire than is applied 
the ordinary or gen | 
<a 7 
cop) '-beari 
Square Dea : 





The see Fence &Y Wire Co. 
ri Dept.2304 Cleveland, Ohio | 











FREIGHT PREPAID 
Good News! Peerless prices still 
lower. Peerless quality higher than 
ever —and we pay freight any- 
where on Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, 
sold at no extra price. Boeing ana te Paints! Write now for 


ATALOG to 
Nationally recognized authorities 2 et-page C 
such as Indiana State University, Dept. 7403 Cleveland, 


Get a Farm 


show in their “Official Ti ‘ests’’ that 
On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern ba * 


(No Extra Price) 


is marked with a Red Strand. 
Always look for, it. This. fence 
made of the “Triple-life wire’’ is 
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“Galvannealed”’ greatly out-tests 
farm fence. , 
gesota. Conditions never better to buy good lan 


any other 
FREE; |W Write today for these 

nt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state intereste 


oofs. Also et our catalog and 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


opp’s —— vee Fw 3 free to 
Mina. 
HS. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Wine 


landowners. 

KEYSTONE OTERLS WIRECO, 

3851 Industrial St., Peoria, IL 
Seed Oats, lowar, logren, 
Swedish Select, iarge yielding TS be 


Outlasts any | 
other Farm Fence! | RSE ap mare 


seed 
barley and best early large yielding varieties 
corn, ALLEN JOSLIN, Melstein, I 
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ple Trees 


58 Vears of Success 
Minnesota’s Oldest Nursery 
w these Wenderfu jew 
Plums on your own land. The fruit 
© fe Dee od luscious as the Cali- 
: sabyioes prices. =~ 
aralson, Innehaha, Folwell 

and Erickson hai 

fruit of finest quality. ny -Sene ae 





One nice 5-6 foot apple tree will be given 
away with each i-50 ponder received for 
ees, 
; witha $15.00 order, two trees ane eae 


spberries; finest, 
most prolific ever produced. 
Zumbra Cherry, 
excellent flavor, 
Cherry parent. 
are hi 





Most of my packet seeds are now 6 cents instead of 
l0cents. Same high quality seeds--same full size 
packets--only the prices are reduced. 
OTHER PRICES REDUCED ALSO 

er seeds, bulbs, and shrubs are reduced just 

my garden seeds. Send Sor my new cata 
today if you haven't one already. 
and save money all around. Every order sent post 
_— guaranteed tosatisfy you or your money 
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ler from 
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\% FEE 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. sxsrense: 





ack’s Yeliow Dent 


The corn that is fast gaining in popularity 
over the entire corn belt for high yields 
and early maturity. Why keep on grow- 
ing just ordinary late corn when you can 
get some of my early corn that I have 
Spent 15 years in developing and improv- 
ing? The quality of my seed is better 
than last year and the price is less. Write 
today for free circular and prices. Also 
recleaned 1924 Manchu soybeans for sale. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, la. 
SAVE MONEY ON+40\50 


LFALFA Wz 


Hardy Tested Recleaned Seed. Sow Alfalfa this 
"ng. Much Ce than Clover and twice as profit- 
. Our prices will save you Big Money. Have oe 

is oO} 





ity Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, Grass Se 

kinds. Ask for our big 116-page catalog and special 
‘ Have wonderful values in all Field and Garden 
x A soos sold on money back guarantee. Samples 

. le today, 


A. Borry Seed Co., Box 1504 , Clarinda, lowa 


NOW BUYS 


8 Iris, or 100 Gladioll, 
ors Hoses or 6 Phiox, 
or 10 lackberries, or 
12 ord Grapes. or 
+4 or Black D- 
erries. Choice of an: 
for $1, any six for $6. 





Re ise by investing afew 

im oN R APY attack \¢ 
wan Free--Printed in natural 
shrubs, Bargaine in fruits, 

wa, trees, landscapes, etc. 
05 PetRIS Ivo seikiek 


eo 8t,, Hampton. lows 


CLOVER 


ER 

“ead today than we will ask later. Act quickly 
fe? Short, market advancing. your Grass 

wondort ul value in high tested Iowa wo 

pet Iso Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam Timothy and 

nee ve you money. wait | Ry 

RY SEED CO. Box 104 CLARINDA, IOWA 

oe 


Seed Corn 


Dried - 100% germination. Carefully selected. 

“aca our especially constructed and patented 
Stes t ™ Drier. Hand tipped and graded. We guar- 
et 0 satisty or your money back. We sell] to our 
tree, r+ and would like to sell to you. Samples 


Shr rite for prices. 
Onme Seed Co., Roland, lowa 
un _—_—=——___ 


| P®°steRoor Cavbage Plants, 500 

isa; 1000, 83.00. Bermuda Onton Plants, 500 
vax w.*2:50. Prepaid parcel post. 

¥ PLANT CO., _ Ennis, Texas. 























sisted he could no longer pursue the ad- 
ventures of the immortal D’Artagnan. 

Old Misery, who had assiduously fed 
dry twigs to the fire to afford light, 
rubbed his head as if emerging from a 
deep sleep and exclaimed: 

“T’ll be durned! Ain’t he a rip-snorter! 
And them three pards of his! Younker, 
the man who writ them lies wa’n’t no 
common Frenchman. He must ’a’ been 
an old mountain man in his day. Every 
squaw crazy over ’em! It ain’t no book 
for Maria to read. Too free ’n’ easy. 
But we'll finish it in a night or two if it 
busts us.” 

Morning came with sprightly assurance 
to the valley. When Gilbert turned out 
of the cabin it was to find Old Misery 
was gone. His blankets hung on the limb 
of a tree. The fire showed the mountain 
man had eaten his breakfast. Gilbert 
prepared his food and ate slowly, his eyes 
on the second cabin, and hoping the girl 
Maria would join him. 

Ole Miguel came to the door and sat on 
the sill-log, his hat pulled well forward 
to shield his eyes from the radiance being 
poured down the valley from the sun bal- 
anced on the crest of the Sierra. De- 
pressed and lonely, Gilbert slowly ap- 
proached the huddled figure, thinking the 
girl might appear. 

Miguel heard the cautious step, and his 
claw of a hand flew to his belt, and the 
heavy knife was poised over his head, 
and he was snarling: 

“Halt! Who is?” 

“Gilbert. The greenhorn,” hurriedly 
answered Gilbert. 

The knife was thrust under the sash, 
and old Miguel was erect, worrying his 
eyes by removing his hat and bowing low. 

“Mi compadre is welcome,” he slowly 
said in English. ‘Gran’ caballero. My 
young brother. I salute him who helped 
the Great One.” 

And with another flourish he sank back 
on the log and resumed his hat. 

To be treated with such respect was 
most pleasing, altho it included the con- 
viction he was hand in glove with Joa- 
quin Murieta. Ambition contains many 
planes, and the Vermonter was well 
pleased for the time to be ranked as a 
friend of the bandit and the object of a 
broken down outlaw’s respect. So he did 
not disclaim any felonious intention in 
showing Murieta the hidden window. In- 
stead, he squatted before the Mexican and 
began asking questions. 

Old Miguel answered as best he could, 
sometimes speaking in Spanish when his 
Onglish failed. Gilbert did not ask for 
the girl, the one thing he wished to learn, 
but in time Miguel informed him she had 
gone away early in the morning with the 
mountain man. When would she be back? 
The good God knew. But who else? One 
knew when the last snow left the peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, when the rains 
would come and the wild geese and ducks 
would return from the far north. But as 
to knowing what one inspired by the 
Satan would do—quien sabe? 

About midday, however, and while Gil- 
bert was broiling extra steaks on the 
chance Old Misery would be returning, the 
two came back. The girl ran to her cab- 
in; the mountain man came to the fire 
and nodded approvingly to find dinner all 
but ready. He offered no explanation of 
his absence, and Gilbert was too wise to 
ask. The girl reappeared after they had 
eaten and fed the panther kittens and the 
wolf pups. Old Misery reserved the bears 
for his own attention. He had finished 
with his pets when his attention was at- 
tracted by Bill Williams pointing his nose 
down the valley and staring with all his 
little eyes. 

The mountain man gave a sharp, quick 
glance and was commanding Gilbert: ‘In- 
to the woods behind your cabin. Don’t 
show up ‘less I call. If you’re to hoof it, 
the girl will show you the way.” 

Then he whistled like an elk, and Maria 
suddenly emerged from her cabin. In a 
panic, Gilbert ran into the pines. 

Old Misery gave the girl a signal, and 
she moved with gliding step to the rear 
of her cabin and sat down. The moun- 
tain man then spoke to Bill Williams, and 
with the bear behind him _ hurriedly 
walked down the valley toward the grove 
that masked the entrance. As he ad- 
vanced he caught the hubbub of voices. 

(Continued next week) 





IOWA SHORTHORN MEN ELECT 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association was_ held 
March 3, following the Iowa Royal Short- 
horn sale at Des Moines. Rudolph Mil- 
ler, of Britt, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. Other 
officers chosen were: Vice-president, L. 
C. Reese, Prescott; treasurer, D. E. Lo- 
mas, Villisca; secretary-manager, C. A. 
Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa. 





RED POLLED CLUB MAKES NEW 
RULES 

The Red Polled Cattle Club of America 
recently adopted two amendments to its 
by-laws governing the registration of cat- 
tle. The first of these provides that no 
progeny will be eligible to registry from 
a dam whose age is less than twenty-six 
months at the time of date of birth of 
calf. The second states that no progeny 
will be eligible for record which has been 
calved in less than ten months subsequent 
to the last calf produced by the dam, 











Why the Red Top 
is Fast Replacing 
Wood Fence Posts 


T= story is told in a few words. A Red Top Steel 
Fence Post costs less installed than a wood post. 
Red Tops last longer than wood posts. They reduce 
the work and expense of fence upkeep and repair. 


A week’s fence building job with wood posts is done 
in a day with Red Tops. One man drives 200 to 300 
Red Tops in a day. Wire is attached to Red Tops 
easily and quickly, too. 


One Red Top will outlast at least two wood posts. 
Figure the cost of two wood posts and the cost of 
their installation against the cost of but one Red Top. 
The Handy Fasteners that come free with Red Top 
sts hold the fencing securely. Constant restretch- 
ing, restapling and repair are not required as with 
wood posts. By keeping the fence lines tight Red 
Tops keep stock, yours and your neighbors’, where it 
belongs, thus preventing injury, loss and damage. 
Start saving on your fences now. Drive Red Tops into the old 
fence line and prolong its life and service. And for new fences 


build only the permanent kind with Red Top Steel Posts. Y 
can get Red Tops from your local dealer. ° " - 


Red Top Steel Post Company 
38-E S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E-B Hay Tools 
Hay time comes at the busiest season.You must make hay when weather 
is right — and rush the job. You can’t afford to take a chance with worn 
hay tools. E-B Hay Tools are dependable and enable you to put up hay 
quickly. The time and labor saved soon pay for them. 
E-B Standard Mower—Extra strong for long service. The truck is wide 
and wheels high; floating cutter bar overcomes side draft; all bearings 
replaceable; complete takeup and adjustment for wear. 
E-B Standard Dump Rake—Built strong to handle heavy clover, alfalfa 
or corn stalks. Frame is 3x3 angle steel; teeth 14 inch spring steel; has 
automatic lockdown device; wheels extra strong; replaceable axles. The 
best heavy duty rake on the market today. 
E-B Gearless Hay Loader—A one-man loader without webs, chains, 
slats or gears. Has long, low pers 4 which does not shatter leaves. Simple . 
and durable rake bars gently pick up all the hay from swath or windrow. 
Furnished with either ees or wheels for the rear. 

Get our FREE circular telling all about E-B Hay 


Tools. And remem ber — wh ‘arm 
you need you will find it in the E-B Quality Line 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
Business Founded 1882 °"°°"""""”’ ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Rockford, Illinois. 
Without obligating me, send me free circulars describing 
O Mower O Rake O Loaders 
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MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- HAY 
: ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
indicates a price of $12.59 per cwt. for 2 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On rat 
the basis of May rib sides. heavy hogs rf ° 
at Chicago next May will be $14.04. Ss 3 a 
‘ RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 8 se |2 
General Price Outlook the percentage for week ore? Febru- § , 6 
ary 28, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR average for this week in February: Mixed Clover No. 1— | 
AND WITH LAST YEAR Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 93 EOSUWOOK oaiisss 00% ev sleeves 14.00) 16.00 
he follow! per cent, livestock 97 per cent, lumber Week before ......... BS eras }14.00|16.50 
The percentage columns in the following 130 per cent, ore 123 per cent and mis- | Timothy, No. 1— | 
table are worthy of the most careful cellaneous merchandise 122 per cent. AOE UWBEK .0:c5:0'95:4 6 5 —. oats 21.00 
~ study. The first column gives percentage These figures indicate that business is } ager WORD ciseT ens e% eee ‘eee {21.00 
4 ‘ tking up. ; Alfalfa, Choice— { 

“ nd the sec- pick By 
pramee BFt0eS Ore Of pre ons x ¢ the | RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Last week ............ 18.50)23.50 
ond column percentage prices are 0 corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Week before ......... 18.50|22.75 
corresponding week last year. 149 per cent of oar eaee, wee on | a geo a - a a 

zs 15% er cent. The aver- was . SA re cree {16.50)20.2 
Se eee One Ue GO ie Sater to get He So: aelecee wurtunes ‘s. now getting i WOOK VOCS. 5 00.5000 16,50/20.75 
epeet Renefit out of this ce: ” eae about 62 cents an hour, as compared { Alfalfa, Standard— | il oie 
the level of prices as a aor ane fallen with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per hil. . See eee 14.50 17.25 
oe. idtate svar oF oe aera 109 per cent of the pre-war normal. POP pe Pee sa ik tee {14.00 18.25 
cont of the’ same time last year. Now go | FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- vast eaile ae 110.50113.00 
down over the list and see which products hands in Jowa are ahout 145 per Week before ......... 110.50) 15.25 
are above and which below the general cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent, farm- | oo) ‘Gtraw— | | 
wholesale price level. From the —, hand wages me re nearly so far above , last. weew ...0....:. 17.75! 7.00! 9.00 
oO he ‘e-war base, it will be notec pre-war as city labor, e Wee Sa las r 7.75| 7.00) 9.00 
Peat nothing wheat, wool, lambs, cotton, | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New | Week before _ seesh tbo €.00) 9.00 
lumber and wages of city labor are above York factory wages are 218 per cent and GRAIN 
the general price level. Butter, oats, railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 —— = 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly per cent of pre-war normal. > im 
below the general price level. In most | COST OF LIVING. now averages about 5 g 
cases the failure of these commodities to 164 per cent of pre-war normal. as 4 § 
advance as much as other products is due | FARM LAND—towa land is approximate- to g | g 
to overproduction. ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and § a = “ 
Note that industrial stocks are now 90 land generally in the twelve north-cen- 2 £ § Fi 
per cent above pre-war and 27 per cent tral states is about 125 per cent. oO ro) MZ 
above last year. ~~ ong ao meet E ee ne re cans 2 | 
and the money situation indicate a > Last week ....11.24 } 
business may turn for the better this The Week’s Markets esk ‘tems’ legen 
spring. CATTLE Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last ee oa He te fr 13 1.13 (1.07% 
VEL 2 Week before ../1.22 [1.14 1[1.151%4/1.114 
GENERAL PRICE LE # eae en ee | ; | es 
ge ts ° Last week ..../1.12%4/1.05 |.,.... 04% 
ere eek s$ 4 a Week before ..|1.16 [1.06 | pier 11.08% 
Oe 11 gy 3 olg Oats | | 1 | 
exe 323 E =| 34 Last week v0 of 50%! .51 | Seales 49% 
ooo Fite oO}; O| & Week before ..] .65 | .52%]......] .51% 
aS 2S Barley— 
5%°| 52° | Med. and heavy wt. beef | peste 
A 5.2] o Sm steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— — week ....| 89% | 

Te vO Choice and prime— Ze 2 | 9072) 1 

Fisher's index number ......| 163! __109 — Last week ....+.+..00. 11.33/11.80|11.50 | Rye ie ae | | 
CATTLE—At Chicago Week before oe eee of21.20/ 11.68) 11.50 A —, ee } 

p Good— | 4 fore BE | | 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 138] 103 = _....110.30111.00110.43 | Wheat, No. 2— | | 
1,109-pound fat cattle ...... 140] 106 ee, Meee seappcante nied ue he site 50 Last week ..../1.83%4/1.72 11.78%4/1.73 
Canners and cutters ........ | 104 110 Satine alee ais , i Week before ..11.90%4|1.79% 1.83% |1.84 
SS 1 127] 108 Last week ...... ee 8.83) 9.75] 8.85 FEEDS 

HOGS—At Chicago WOGKk DBLOTO sscocvecs 8.63| 9.48| 8.70 = 
- 169 187 Common— 4 . > a|% 
Heavy hogs ......... ae ee +4 ai aay srenic 95] 6.95 e|2#/| 2/8 
Pink NOGSE occsecocccrvccccees 74 bo ticnin, Matte : :73| 6.85 Z © g & : 
SoMa pdendsaneseese kes 55 2 | Tight weight beef steers | % g 
Sows Cover erevescseseoce eee eel 156 __198 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | g & F a 3 
—A hicago Choice and prime— Ss = 5 5 pA 4 
SHEEPTAL ¢ ne Ti Last week ....... ee ee /12,08/12.18/ 12.05 Si/2/1/814/6 
Bambs 2+ 2--- 2+ +222 oo |__103] Week before '-.......(12.08/12.09)12.13 | —— 7S 
Medium and good— ~~ a = a : 
pee See SORES 3 Last week © ....+...+-{ 9.92/10.80] 9.80 Last week.... 26.25122.75123.50|28.00 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 221 127 Week before ......... { ¥.86/10.17| 9.70 Week before. .|26.00/24.00,23.25|28.00 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.!__92|_127 | Week b Saeews caded Shorts— os leeesler olen reise oo 
egy ae ae Se eee 6.88] 7.57! 6.83 Last week..../26.25'27.00/23.75(36. 
GRAIN ] Wk ketoes SS | 6801 at 6.63 Week before. .|26.25/26.50/24.25/36.00 
Cor n, No. 2 mixed resesesees| 188) 154 a ane | | ae oar .. + .{89.50)..... ae 43.00 
eee mee yoo eeee*s ‘| i3s| ies Last week ..........4. | 9.131 9.83] 9.00 | Week “before: .|40:00)...2[0221.]43-00 
pc fh 1 i is Week before’ 2.2111,21) 9:08) 9:50] 8.93 | Oil Meal (o. pd || Te 
Wheat, No, northern ..... 5 _ Last week..../42.50).....140. 
ee vee 1981 167 y 7 ee 6.75 6.80, 6.30 | Week before. ./43.50|...../41.50 
ee .f2050229 09900 se igh aot 116) 127 Week before 2.2.02... 6.63| 6.80] 6.30 | Cottonseed (41 
Pere os eesasede Bulls—  oantio- 
oboe ba bape Ben) eel Cee Last week... ./41.00 
MILL-FEEDs Last week Be i £ Week before. .|/41.00 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| = 137 1G bel ge nt All ai sad Wd Tankage— 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee...... ils we: tho ees 3.63| 2.701 3.25 Last week....|..... 55.00]..... 60.00/60.00 
cae menene , * voseee 116} 113 Week before .........| 8.55] 3.58] 3.25 Week before..|.....]55.00].....|60.00]60.00 
orts, A a! MELEE. — Stockers and feeders— | Gluten— ; 
HAY CRB WOOK 2a cssc000.00: Heo 7.70| 6.00 Last week..../.....[..... Jeseeelereee xo 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 120) 86 Week before .........| 6.83] 7.38] 6.95 Week before..|.....|..... loess bea 33. 
No. 1 alfalfa at Kansas City 120} 83 | Cows-and heifers— *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
~ — ———-— ss Last week ecerercccce 5.06) 5.00] 4.70 at other points, car lots. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ......... 4.50| 4.75| 4.70 | 
Butter, at Chicago .......... isl oat HOGS | FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... r 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 83! 77 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ee Bs 
Cotton, at New York coke 187| 88 rer rrr 13.50/13.90) 13.60 3 
Eges, at Chicago ee Ce lie Week before ..... vee {13.25/13.55113.40 g z 
ses. a Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 1 a) | “ - = § 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Last week .......+++..{13.45/13.75/ 13.55 > dy | § 
Lard 15h) 156 Week before .........(13.18,13.50|13.25 & og by be 
SE adearaetenieiae ocececccces 77 299 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | & | gS | og 
Re ee oe oe 190| 146 Last week pa veseire ss ARE 58/13.15 | 
dp pRogeeppaenaeme 176] 184 Week before ......... 12.75|13.18/12.98 | British sterling ex- | | 
EE KEEXEAEEEEEEAELE wrcccct__ SES Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | change— he 
FUTURES—At Chicago Last week ...... oeeee + {12.57/12.83/12.70 | TAGt WORE .ciess-< ecg weit 98.3 
Corn— | Week before ...... +» {12.38}12.68/12.45 | : a a Wowie wee 4.772 98.2 
, 9} 5 Smooth heavy packing : | | French franec— | ‘ ue se 
oo TER eae ere: ty sf sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | ee eee 193 | .0513 26.6 
EEN all lah elated 176| 160 Last week ...... siaeee 13.02/12.88/12.88 | Week before .....|....... | .0510 | 26.4 
in iia eal ca | Week before ......... 12.88/12.78/12.68 | 
ais biteacksnsnioiane ns’ 103} 110 | Rough packing sows (200 | | | | LIBERTY BONDS 
ahora teaeepedants 108) 116 | Ibs. up.)— | oreo nalioe: | === 
September |} 16) 124 RAGE GOER ivcecndeccen 12.78/12.53]12.63 | 
MRS gh i es | Week before ......... {12.69]12.53/12.38 
May 150! 171 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | ! | — 
Sea cleeoepaitelan tan eae teceegcete 135] 147 EMRE WOOK. oieiscscseses 110.75/11.63/11.50 ] 2 
MOMREEBDOE 6. ccccicccesccses 130] 136 Week before ......... |11,00/11.88|11.25 5} 3. 
Ye ae ae | | Stock pigs— Sai | ae 4 o © 
a a Ba i ee 56| 54 EMSC WOOK 5.000000 008 | 9.63].....{11. | 5 
oad Se SN 160 1B4 Week before ......... | 9.38 10.13 | U.S. Liberty 4%'s, second— : ; ah 
See eee | 60) 54 oe 1, S. Liberty 4%’s, sec af 
gate da a ~ ” SHEEP . | ' pt week ee Mee ; sea $100.00/$100.81 
es-— eae ape ; wi a ae ee , . ' = 
a 741 95 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | Week before ....... One lore 100.72 
wey ikea sekgn ohgamens 4 4 te = medium: to prine— } | U. S. Liberty 4%4's, third— | 
Nan cen = LGBE WOO ose ccencese 115.88/16.3816.00 | Last week ......... teense 100.00! 101.53 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week hefore ......... 16.00/16.88{16.30 | WEOGCK TOLOPO | sicisccsnccies ASS | 101.22 
i“ ¢ . elisville Re 00 5 | Lambs (92 lbs. up), medi- | | | UW. S. Liberty 44's, fourth—| 
> ny ie ogg none EES iat 89 um to prime— face  PiaatOreek. on ccc ee. | 100.00] 101.78 
Copper at New York ....... R9| 106 RMat WEE cc cscess cane tawes 115.75] ! Week before es ae -+++{ 101.72 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 190] 94 Week before cteseeees Jesse 116.48) | ii eS cee earn 
Lumber— Lambs. culls and common | | ae FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- TUAGL WOOK 04k ea ni 66006 13.18 14.50/13.18 ‘ 
~ f{ngton) ..... . 1871 91 Week before ......... |13.50/14.25)13.63 Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
Yellow pine (southern), Yearling wethers, medium | | but callable in 1924 were quoted last week 
1x8 oN. 2 com. boards. 211| 106 to prime— | | at $1.08%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
Yellow pine (southern) FBG WOK din .iisse wien oe /13.25!13.75113.25 | cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.28 per cent. 
1x6 and 2B (finish)... 207 90 WOOK BETOTO sc v080605 |18.50/14.13/13.50 | All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
Cement : ‘4 gene 153 97 | Ewes, medium to choice—! | | and are now yielding 4.20 to 4.28 per cent. 
SESE eee ~ : Last week ............{ 8.63] 8.75] 8.18 | See eee 
FINANCIAL Week before ......... | 8.25] 8.50) 8.25 | LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Bank clearings, per capita, Feeder lambs, medium to | | Liverpool—Last week $18.99, week be- 
outside New York, month choice— | ae | = fore $18.25. Chicago—Last week $16.85, 
OE DSVTURTY 225.00500000020) Sf 167 Last week .....+.,++..115.50/16.43| week before $16.58. 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before ........./15.95/16.68) 
: a New York enue are Be. A NOTE — Unless otherwise stated. all CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
adustrial —— ren 90| 193 ! Classes of livestock are quoted at an av- Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
Rallroad stocks ....-----..-. erage of prices from common to choice. $44 in ton lots. 











MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUe 
PRICES by 
Butter, creamery extras. last ee 
49l4c, week before 46c; cheddar ch 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; e 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week befg 
26%c; ducks, last weex 28c, week bef 
25%c; spring chickens, last week 
week before 30c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston ig - 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14 
clover seed at Toledo $18.15, and cottgp 
at New York 25.4c. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about $1.05, oats 48¢, 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices, 


Hog prices are 116 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 96 per © 
cent for fat cattle, 92 per cent for Sheep 
and 116 per cent for lambs. , ‘ 

The following table gives data ag to” 
percentage of ten-year average for re. | 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed ” 


week by week for the past eight weeks, 7 


Fach week is compared with the ten-year” 


average of the corresponding week, thug | 


















































eliminating seasonal bias. 
tHoGs 
a |@ $ 
n” n 
a&/ 26 & 
S| ge 
@O} ms | OF 
January 16 to 22 ........ 111 112) 95 © 
January 28 to 20 ...ccssce 128/ 122 91 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 129} 126) 96% 
February 7 to 13........ 113; 119) 99 
February 14 to 20........ 108 108 99 
February 21 to 27........ 108} 109] 109 
February 28 to March 5..} 85' 101] 108 7 
OS ee ee | 81] 97) Sigm 
tCATTLE d 
January 16 to 22 ........ 100{ 103] = aR” 
January 23 to 20 ....000. 105} 102) 99% 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 102) 109 92. 
Wepruary 7 to 18...cee6ss 105) 115 89 © 
February 14 to 20........ 89 87) 85 
February 21 to 27....:... 106, 102) 92 | 
February 28 to March 5..| 104{ 104] 94 | 
ae | re | 101] 117] 9% 
*SHEEP 
January 18° tO 22 o.sc0¢-0% 99 92] 108° 
January 23 to 20 .....00% 84 80) 105 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 117; 109) 100° 
February 7 to 13....... 92 90 4 
February 14 to 20........ 110 97 Be 
February 21 to 27........ 117) 116) 87 
February 28 to March 5..] 103] 102] 99° 
Meran © 10 92 6) osciceccc 115| 123| 92° 
*LAMBS 
January 16 to 22 ....... : 99 92! 184 
January 23 to 29 ........ 84 80) 132 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 117} 109) 1382 
February- 7 to 13........ 92 90} 128 
February 14 to 20........ 110 97; 121% 
February 21 to 27........ 117} +116] 119 
February 28 to March 5..| 103] 102] 119 7 
MAOTGN 6 OO 22 aé.cicscsiess | 115] 128) 116 





*“Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the first week in 
March were 4,009,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,746,000 busheles for the week 
before and 3,975,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in March were 122,000 bushels, a8 
compared with 64,000 bushels the week 
before and 832,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in March were 492,000 bushels, 
as compared with 173,000 bushels the week 
before and 404,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in March 
were 8,949,000: pounds, as compared with 
10,328,000 pounds the week before and 
16,823,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports af pork were _ 13,579,000 
pounds for the first week in March, ag 
compared with 12,491,000 pounds for the 
week before and 13,796,000 pounds for the» 
Same week last year. 
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Safe lowa Bonds 


City—School—County— Drainage 
Tax Free and Marketable 
Interest and Principal Promptly Paid 


We will be glad to help you 
invest your money safely. 
Circulars sent without 
charge orobligation. ‘ 


Write for Information Today é 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Established in 1891 


Davenport, lowa 


Des Moines—Dubuque—Burlington |” 


Oldest and Largest Bond House in lows} 
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Special 


Features _ 7 | 


Ensilape 
Cutter 


Any height of silo, any fodder 
jseasy work for the Gehl, and 
it’s the lightest running cutter 
made. Produces more and 
better ensilage at less expense. 


Compare it with Others 
1 Clean, shear cut makes better 
ensilage. 
2 Positively self-feeding, Saves one 
man’s wages every day. 
$ High-class construction; heavy steel 


frame. 


4 Absolutely safe. Will not blow up. 
5 Light running. In University test, a 
Gehl cut 21 tons per hour with 34 H.P, 
per ton at a speed of 475 R.P.M. , 

6 Easy to adjust length of cut. 

7 Adjustable main shaft bearing. Steel 
boiler plate flywheel for two or three 
knives, on the flywheel type. fy 


Made in Flywheel | 
and Cylinder types | 


A type and size to suit every 
need. Rigidly guaranteed. Ask “SGU 
your dealer or write for catalog and terms. 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 616 So. Water St. 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
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of all kinds 


TRIPLE B 


ALL-PURPOSE SALT 


Brings out full flavor, Kiln-dried 

















(Moisture removed). 


cake or crust. Over 99’ 


Suitable for all farm 


Does not 
‘% Pure. 
uu 


Convenient 25-50 Ib. sac s. Shere 
is a Barton dealer near you. 


















anne. |g Se sce _ 
alt Company ae = 
Hutchinson, TRIPLE = 
Kansas => 
“The Salt Cellar 3 
of America’’ EY 


FREE: Barton’s Farm Profit Book contains 
Beal Farm Profit-making Facts. At dealer’s or 
us, 






































Best fo 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
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influenza, Laryngitis, 





Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, © 









Coughs or Colds. 
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Horses, 








FALE Wes 





Mules & Dogs, 








SPOHN MEDICAL Co. 
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ne-Man FENCE 
NE man now stretches woven wire better, 
Treaster than four men could be 
fence. Stretches fence from 
. Portable, in- 
uip ith fam 

it to set. Get the facts 










and wages in spring fencing. 


Rapids F i 
Beer ice, Sat Sbanctine Company 









JACK 








Write today. 











Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“The most dangerous part of 
an automobile is the driver.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














Contest closes March 24, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


POOR BAIT 

The customer had waited half an hour 
for the fish he had ordered. At last the 
waiter appeared. 

“Your fish will be here in five min- 
utes,”’ he said. 

Another quarter of an hour passed, and 
then the customer summoned the waiter. 
“Say,” he inquired, ‘‘what kind of bait 
are you using?” 





EXTRA! EXTRA! 


Since the awards of last week’s Josh- 
away’s title contest were printed a little 
book of poems written by W. W. Wille- 
ford, a farmer of Greenville, Ill., came to 
our office. In going over it we happened 
onto one of his ‘‘Pomes’’ which is worthy 
of honorable mention. So Joshaway re- 
peats the picture as an illustration of Mr. 
Willeford’s poem. 


pa, 2 i | 
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I sat on my chair at midnight, 
The head set on my ears; 

The song that I heard folks singing 
Would bring applause and cheers 
From the bunch that was surrounding 
The gang, broadcasting the play, 
And I could hear them plainly 

A thousand miles away. 


I sat on a chair at midnight, 
The ear set on my head, 
When a sound from the darkness stirred 
me— 
“Say, when are you going to bed?” 
’Twas the voice of a woman speaking 
From out of the silence and gloom, 
And I could hear her plainly, 
Just in the other room. 


P. S.—Willeford’s other poems are just 
as good as this one. 
HARD HIT 


Two friends at a dance were discussing 
a mutual friend who had been. engaged 


for a short time to a young doctor. ‘“‘And 
has Lucy really thrown him over?” said 
one of them. 

“Yes,” answered the other, ‘‘and what 


do you think? He not only requested her 
to return his presents, but sent her a bill 
for forty-seven visits.’’—Ex. 










Service 
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Pat. Crimped 
Anchor Pilate 





Three Types— 
Three Colors 


Mail the cou 


CALUMET 


Mail the Coupon—It Will Save You Money 


You Get More Value and 


208-N South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


for E Dollar 


You Spend for 


STEEL DRIVE POSTS 


Here are 4 valuable features that you get only in 
Ankorite Steel Drive Posts; they 
not a cent more. Why not have the best? 


Double Coated An extra coat of tough black as- 
Asphalitum Base 


giving double protection where it is needed most. It actually 
adds years of life to the post and the fence. Exclusive feature. 


cost you 


phaltum extends well above the 
ground line, shutting out moisture, 


allows the Ankorite Post to drive easily 
and straight, but makes it hard to pull. 
The earth settles into the pockets and 


holds the post solid in any soil; keeps it lined uppand 
prevents frost-heaving. Clamped on; no rivets to pull out. 


Convenient Snap- 
On Fastener 


the fasteners over the wire to hold it in place, then walk 
along the fence line and bend down the legs with a pair of 
pliers. No strain will break them loose, but they are easily re- 
moved if you want to change the wire. Fasteners are free. 


The speediest device ever 
worked out for fastening the 
wire to the posts. Just snap 


from which to choose—Special ‘““T”— 
Capital**T” or Studded “T”—in red, 
green or aluminum. No matter what 


kind of steel post you want you’ll find an Ankorite that will 
meet your needs—more value for every dollar you spend, 


—it will bring you facts and 


prices and valuable fence building information. 


STEEL COMPANY 
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Why IOWA paints with EAGLE 


OWA has always had a repu- 

tation for good farming. But 
Iowa farmers today are finding 
that to be good farmers they must 
have good homes and be good 
business men too. That is why 
sO many are now painting their 
farm buildings with Eagle White 
Lead, Pure Old Dutch Process, 

The painting contractor, 
Harry Taylor, used 300 
pounds of Eagle on this 
farm of John McManus at 
Dewitt. To paint with 
Eagle White Lead is good 
business because it pro- 
tects and increases farm 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 





values. But it does more: it makes 
a farm building something to be 
proud of, and gives a farmer stand- 
ing in his community. 

Since 1843 Eagle White Lead 
has been produced by the Old 
Dutch Process of slow sure corro- 
sion, requiring approximately 
ninety days —a process costly to 
the manufacturer but nec- 
essary to the production 
of the finest material. 

Do you know about the 
Painting-Finance Plan— 
how you can pay for your 
painting jobs in ten months’ 
time? Ask us about it. 


* 885-C 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


EAGLE ‘White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





WALLACES' FARMER, Moreh 20 1 





a Our Readers Market... 


-——_— 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns _ . 
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RATE 8c PER WORD weicoanted = ee. erie 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


POULTRY 





MISSOURI 


SALESMAN WANTED 


a 


BRAHMAS 





No, Insertions 











No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertise ment. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


FOR conservative 
mend Cudahy 








investment we recom- 
Packing Company first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1946. 
Yield about 5% per cent. Listed on Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Earnings for 1924 
nearly twelve times first mortgage bond 
interest, Price and circular on request. 
Brokaw & Co., 105 South La Salle St., 
Chicago; J. M. Cotter, lowa representa- 
tive, 500 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines. 
For your savings—United States govern- 
ment, and tax exempt county, city and 
school bonds, yielding 342 per cent to 6 
per cent. Write for information. Ringheim 
& Co., Des Moines. 
SHOULD you buy taxable or tax- exempt 
securities? We will gladly help you 
answer that question. James A. Cummins 
& Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
ups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox 66. Monticello. Iowa. 
a Police from imported parents. 
wapotes, & grown stock stud dogs. Best 
_—_ dog or auto guard as well as farm 
dog. Also Rat Terriers. H. Zobel, Dy- 
sart, lowa 
FOR SALE—_W hite Eskimo Spitz pups, 
3% months old; males $8, females $5. 
Collie pups, 10 feeks old, males $5; 15 
month old Eskimo Spitz male $8. Ber- 
nard Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED Airedale puppies. Choice 
litter. Famous Oorang Swiveller strain. 
Males $15, females $10. Geo. R. Simms, 
Beaman, Iowa. 
COLLIE pups; excellent. heel driving 
strain; four months old; dark and light 
gables; $8, males; $5, females. James 
Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa. 


SHEPHERD pups; guaranteed to work to 
suit, or your money back; price, $5. 
Hawthorne Twins, Afton. Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


lOWA 
CHOICE quarter, town one-half mile, in 
Mitchell county, Iowa; modern house, 
good buildings, ideal farm, $160 per acre. 
No agents connected. L. S. McGillivray, 
Rose Creek, Minn. 
; MICHIGAN 
UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 
helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate, certified 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 0 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
YOU can buy this beautiful corn and 
stock farm of 709 acres near Graceville, 
Minn., for only $85 per acre. Highly im- 
roved, good buildings, rich soil, well 
rained, free of stone and productive as 
productive can be. $5,000 cash, balance in 
ten years. Write for our plans under 
which this farm will pay its way and 
make you independent. Ernest O. Buh- 
ler, Development Agent, Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR Sale or Rent—160 acre farm, 50 miles 
east St. Paul. one-half mile town, Rich 
soil, good buildings, house furnace heated. 
Herd high grade Holsteins. Town has 
pea cannery. cheese factory, creamery. 
Prefer selling. Attractive proposition to 
right party desiring to rent. Box 600, 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
MINNESOTA has unexcelled markets for 
all classes of agricultural and dairy 
products. Come to the sure-crop state 
where land is cheap. For free map and 
literature, write Oscar H. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Dept. 652, State 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR RENT—Fine improved farm, eight 
miles from Brainerd, Minn. For infor- 

mation, write, C. E. Parker, Brainerd, 

Minn. 

SOUTHERN Minnesota farms. Wy) 
H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn, 

































































Write A. 





; you start in Wisconsin. 


| est, gently rolling, 
| Oly’ $2 





SOUTHEAST Missouri, rich alluvial, 

made soil; cut-over; no cash down, no 
interest four years, then 33 years’ time, 6 
per cent. Improved, 10 per. cent cash, bal- 
ance like rent. Sales during 1924, 288. 
Free map and full information. Agents 
wanted. Dept. 2, Himmelberger- Harrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


100 ACRE improved home farm for sale. 
Good rich soil; nearly all tillable, seven 
miles north Moberly. Near state high- 
way; mile good high school. If interested 
write. C. H. _ Austin, , Cairo, Mi Missouri, 


FIVE river “and ‘five | upland “farms, all 
improved and well located, for sale. 

Terms on part. Andrew Rader, Conway, 

Missouri. 


NEW YORK 

300 ACRE farm, Columbia county, 
state road, four miles from railroad, 

Good house, dairy barn for 35 head of 

stock, other buildings. Pine woods, Run- 

ning spring water, house and barn. Write 

M. ©. Cook, 514 Fulton Street, Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA-—Buy farm lands now. 
They will never sell at lower prices. 
South Dakota is in the corn belt, hog 
belt, dairy belt and alfalfa belt, and is 
the best opportunity to buy land for gen- 
eral farm, livestock or dairying. Home- 
seekers’ rates on all railroads in the state, 
one fare plus $2. Write for free official 
bulletins. South Dakota Immigration De- 
partment, Box 101, Pierre, South Dakota, 
FOR SALE—On easy terms, improved 
lands, $40 to $75 per acre, according to 
improvements and location. These lands 
have been acquired thru foreclosure, and 
present owners are not interested in 
farming. Fine country. Inquiries solicit- 
ed. First National Bank, Sisseton, S. _D. 


WANTED to hear from people who are 
intersted in South Dakota lands. Ben 
Gullick, Boyce-Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls, 


South Dakota, 





near 











a WISCONSIN nem 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Seventy men bought 
farms from us last year. Come and see 
their fine new homes. We will also help 
You can get 40 
or 80 acre dairy farm for only $100 de- 
posit and balance in ten years. Close to 
big towns. Many neighbors. Best, rich- 
Wisconsin clay loam. 
,000 for 40 with nice house, good 
barn, best milk cows. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars free. Farmers and Bankers Invest- 
ment Co., Dept. B3, Madison, Wis. 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department. Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 
Cities. Baker ‘‘A,"" 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. 








eee WYOMING 
EXCEPTIONAL opportunities; irrigated 

farms, in the Big Horn Basin, for sale 
or rent, easy terms. Write today for well 
illustrated folder. The Burlington Rail- 
road has no lands for sale, but employs 
me to assist you in finding a location. 
Val. Kuska, Colonization Agent, C., B. & 
Q. Railroad, 1004 Farnam Street, care of 
Room 169, Omaha, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 

REAL bargains—240 acre wheat farm east- 

ern Montana, $10 per acre, easy terms. 
10.000 acre cattle ranch N. B. on railroad, 
$7.50 per acre, easy terms. 1,000 acre 
sheep ranch in Wisconsin, $7.50 per acre, 
terms. Some choice lake shore lots on 
Wisconsin lake, $250 up, easy terms. 
Some real bargains on smaller tracts. 
Cheap lands are beginning to move. Get 
busy and write us today. Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


FINANCIAL 


FARM loans at 5 per cent and a small 

commission. Long time amortization 
loans at very attractive rates. 
more than $100 an acre. 
son, Grinnell, Towa 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 

















Loans for 
Donahue & Han- 








| HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, 


| wood Farms, 





WANTED—Man with car to represent 

Wallaces’ Farmer. Interesting salary 
for the right man. Must be able to work 
in most any part of Iowa. Write Sales 
Manager, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
LIVE STOCK 


~SVERNSEYS 
hoice, high grade 9g 
$20 each, shipped C. 
1092 James, St. 











GUERNSEY. 

six weeks od. 
Wildwood Farms, 
Minn. 


Paul. 





HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $100. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


seven 
high 
Edge- 








weeks old, 
testing dams, 


from heavy milking, 
$20 each, crated. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


_ many JACKS 

MISSOURI jacks. We are headquarters 
for big jacks of the best bloodlines. Cor- 

respondence solicited. McIlroy Stock Farm, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


PUREBRED jack for sale or trade; rea- 
son for selling, no mare and fifteen 
head of mules. Ray Allen, Aredale, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHARPEN your dise with a Meyers disc 
sharpener; saves time and labor. Price 

$3.75 each postpaid, Write for circular. 

 &, larence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 

FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 

odors, don’t suffer. Write to the Miller 

Drug Co... Kimball, &.. 2D. 

WANTEI J—By an established implement 
manufacturer, several additional prod- 

ucts that he can add to his present line. 

Box 5 501, care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AUTO TRAILER 

















| FOR $39 you can buy our new light weight 


auto trailer, two weeks’ free trial, half 
ton capacity; just the thing for light, 
speedy hauling; hitch it either to your 
auto or truck. Write at once for catalog. 
Bower Mfg. Co., Box 1, Fowler, Ind. 


HEDGE POSTS 
H.W. 


HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 








LIGHT Brahmas that lay and im, 
Prize winners for years. 15 eggs $2, i 
$7._ Mrs. John Walkup, Wheeling, Mo, 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre 
mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 
on the seales and fill the egg basket. An 
old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John’ 
Patterson, Hedrick, lowa. 4 
LANGSHANS 
BIG Black Langshans. Ege production 
type; good scoring stock. Eggs, pulletg, 
cockerels; bred them 23 years. Guaran 
teed. Osterfoss, Hedrick. lowa. 


peer ne HESHORNS 
300 EGG strain. Single Comb White Teg Leg- 
horys. Three farm flocks, wo 
Tancreds and English. Barron eggs and 
chicks. Catalog free. Miller Poultry 
Yards, _Dept. 35, Hampton, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown ~ Lege 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; winter 
laying, tested flocks: prices reason 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa, _ 
-FOR SALE—English 8S. C. W. Leghorn: 
chicks and eggs; 10 discount 


per cent 
on early orders. Send for catalog. Mrs 
Cc. C. Fitz, Route 2 lowa. 


2, Alexander, 
ORPINGTONS 
CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpingtof 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win-] 
ter laying, standard bred, tested flocks: 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 

811, Newton, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

ARISTOCRAT dark Barred Rocks; win- 

ners in show rooms and egg contests; 
egges—$8, 105; $4.50, 50; $2, 15. Pens 
mated by Holterman, $7.50 and $5, 
Trapnested continuously three years. Dir 
arrhea tested. Prepaid. Send for mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, lowa. 
CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guaran. 

ted to live; heavy, winter laying, tested 
flocks, properly mated; prices reasonabléy 
Jatalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, low’. 
WHITE Rocks; healthy farm flock, culled 
for heavy egg production; strong 
chicks, $15; eggs, $5, 100. Mrs. Ellis 
Abell, Hampton, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 









































HOG REMEDIES 


SCOUR Cure for little pigs, $3 per can; 
guaranteed to please or money refunded, 
Taylor & Taylor, Box A, What Cheer, Ia. 


Pee ee a oe ee ee 
WASHINGTON red cedar axe split posts; 

prices, delivered your railroad station; 
guaranteed stock; write us, Kirk Com- 
pany, T: "‘acoma, _ Wash. > 


MAPLE SYRUP 
PURE Vermont maple syrup, in quart, 
two quart and gallon cans, at $1.25, 
2.385 and $4 each, cash with order. If 
parcel post, add 35 cents per quart. Ref- 
erences furnished. Edgehill Farm, Crafts- 
bury, Vermont. 


MONUMENTS se mn 

DIRECT from our factory. Send for 

free designs and samples. Capitol Hill 

Monument Company, Dept. A., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


POTATOES 


SEED potatoes, northern grown, hand 

picked, Gurney’s* Bugless. Irish Cob- 
blers, $1.50 bu.; Early Ohios, Green Moun- 
tians, Russet Rurals and New York Rural, 
$1.25 bu. Cheaper if taking 2% bushels or 
more, Bags free. Order from this ad 
or send for circular, ‘‘How to Grown Bet- 
ter Potatoes,” and prices on certified 


seed. O. Barringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


H. & &. POULTRY Capsules. Protect 

your poultry and baby chicks from chol- 
era, diarrhea and roup. Fourth success- 
ful season. Many satisfied users. $1 per 
box. Lost Nation Drug Co., Lost Nation, 
Iowa. 





























SEPARATORS 
FOR SALE—Case 26-46 separator, good 
as new; bargain at i Walter Schnir- 
ring, Sac ie City, Iowa 
TRACTORS 
M. & G. Drive for Fordson tractor. A 
one-man outfit for two-row cultivator, 
grain drill, mower and binder. Saves a 
man. Ask your Fordson dealer. $15, f. o. 
b. factory. Write for free literature. 
Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Ind. 











Rushville, 





WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish 
car and expenses, to introduce our 

guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
Bigler' Co., X778, Springfield, Il. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SM wanted to sell an established 
horse and cattle powder direct to farm- 
ers. Write for complete informatton. 
Liberal commissions. Address Box 333, 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Bquita table 
Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put cat 
ee 
ean be reached in no other —— 
minimum expense. Use th Lcerteant 
for buying or selling. It produces results. 











CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Single Comb 
Red chicks; guaranteed to live; hetvy, 
winter laying, tested flocks; good color; 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 
811, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; s; big 
type, dark red, extra heavy layers. 
Winners for 12 years. Eggs—Range, % 
100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition aeieed eggs, i, 
15; $6, 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, 1& 


SINGLE Comb Reds, Scranton and ae 

Hights strains. Eggs, pens 1, $2.50 15; 
2, $8, 100; 3, $5.50, 100. Mrs. Asa Leé, | 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb Reds, 
bred for color, 
$2, 15; range—$6, 100. 
toona, Towa. 
ROSE COMB REDS, 250 egg strain; eggs, 
15, $3; 100, $8; chicks, 20c each; 100, $1. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside. Iowa. 
DUCKS i 
MAMMOTH gy ® Pekin — eggs; all 
season; 11, $1; 30, $2.50; $5. Mrs 
Will Reed, Lake rar Rg { 
TURKEYS 


PURHBRED White Holland tue re, 
Poults, $1; eggs, 40c. 
Schnichtenbérg, Goodell, Fe 


BABY CHICKS _ 


SHINN chicks cost less—are best. One 
customer reports, my pullets laid 50 per 
cent all fall and winter, and sends us 
order for 1,200 more chicks. Another 887% 
raised #0 per cent of the 1,000 and by 
will want 4,000 more. Still another, 
eight weeks sold enough cockerels ‘ 
broilers to pay for chicks and fee oe 
had left 258 pullets that laid more than 
per cent all winter. Poultry book 
Shinn Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop 
Missouri. ESE 
BABY chicks from purebred stock. Big 
hatches every week. We can $10 
promptly. White or Brown Leghorns. © 
per 100, $48 per 500; Buff Leghorns, 2 pet 
conas, Barred Rocks. S. C. Reds, wii 
100: $58 per 500; White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $13.50 om 
100; $65 per 500. Postpaid. 100 per oul 
live delivery guaranteed. Hillview 
try Farm, Box D, Bellevue, lowa-____~ 
BABY CHICKS—Al varieties. Murs. 
McMurray’s heavy laying, popular # 
rare breeds. Purebred, selécted, te 
flocks. 100 per cent safe delivery 
teed. Big ietvate’ catalog free. . 
peitures, ‘u escriptions. 
prices. Write today. Also hatching 
and stock. Member Internati Mt 
Chick Association. Murray Mc 
Box 66, Webster City, Iowa. 











Scranton _ strain; 
type and laying; pen— 
Chas. Walter, Al- 
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BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 





BY chicks. Eggs for hatching. S. C. 
White Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Orping- 
Fowls to be profitable must be good 
vers. We breed best laying strains, using 
wiigreed cockerels. Healthy free range, 
ndard bred flocks. Large egg Leg- 
a specialty. Low postpaid prices. 
yrteenth season. Free catalog. Van 
in's Leghorn Farm. Box 55, College 
prings, lowa. 


spy CHICKS—Be sure to get our free 

' flustrated catalog and reasonable prices 
fore ordering your chicks. We have 
popular varieties, all purebred and 
wy layers, from healthy farm range 
sks that are declared free from disease 
w assistant state veterinarian. Write 
Doux’s Hatchery, Box 700, Spirit Lake, 
a. 


—_————— 
ABY CHICKS for sale. Don't buy until 
you get our offer for March. Chicks 
hom standard bred ,disease free flocks. 
Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live deliv- 
guaranteed. Considering quality, our 
of ¢ are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
vs of International and lowa Baby 
thick Associations. Write or call. Cher- 
ee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 


n OIS accredited” purebred chicks, 
state inspected breeding stock. Barred 
ocks, Single Comb Reds, $15,100; White 
fyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White 
s, $16, 100; postpaid; 100 per cent live 
livery; hatch every Monday; order from 
Member International and _ Illinois 
Association. Earlville Hatchery, 40 
ittawa St., Earlville, Illinois. 


O88 chicks, reliable hatcheries use eggs 
oly from culled flocks of standard 
seeding and produce chicks of the great- 

vitality by scientific incubation. 

ve standard breeds. 100 per cent 
paid live delivery. ‘Write for prices 
d catalog. Ross Hatchery, Dept. G, 
nction City, Kan. 


BABY CHICKS—Geod, strong, healthy 
chicks, purebred. Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Ijland Reds, 100, $14; 500, $65- English 
Vhite Leghorns, 100, $16; 500, $75; White 
horns, 100, $12; 500, $55; assorted, 100, 
100 per cent live delivery, prepaid 
el post. Circular. Hi-Quality Hatch- 
ug Co., Kirksville, Mo. 


ABY CHICKS—Guaranteed to live. Get 
our catalog, with low prices, on superior 
i, heavy laying varieties. Explains 
ow and why we guarantee chicks to live. 
rite A. G. Peters, president, Peters 
ified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, 
wton, Iowa. 


HICKS—Live delivery, 
dard bred, heaviest layers. Leghorns, 
neonas, $12; Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Urpingtons, $14, 100, if ordered from this. 
enty other breeds. James Wiltse, Rulo, 
ebraska, 


UREBRED chicks; White, Buff and 
Brown Leghorns, $10, 100, postpaid; 
ed Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
and White Orpingtons, $14; left- 
rs, $10. Jorgensen’s Hatchery, Guthrie 
enter, lowa. 























postpaid, stan- 








VELLNER chicks are reasonably priced. 
All guaranteed purebred from healthy 
rm range flocks. We hatch only seven 
‘ading varieties. Colored catalog free. 
Deliner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, Prop. 
Pept. X, Waterloo; Iowa. 


GGS—15, $1.25; 100, $6. Baby Chicks— 
%, $5; 100, $18. From dark, narrow 
4 Plymouth Rocks of geod quality, 
type; showed first prize cockerels at 
tawattamie county fair, 1923 and 1924. 
yle White, Oakland, Iowa. 


MHIX—Purebred, heavy laying strains; 
100 per cent live delivery. Leghorns, 
5, Anconas, $13; Rocks, Reds, $14; W. 
Mingtons, $16; Minoreas, $18. Bruns- 
d Hatchery, Northwood, Iowa. 


NDGE Smiley’s years of experience as 
breeder, exhibitor and judge, guaran- 
you the highest quality baby chicks. 
ated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch- 
ty, Seward, Neb. 
-ERTIFIED chicks from our purebred 
Drize winning, heavy laying strain; 
ling varieties; 100 per cent live de- 
ney) catalog free. Meadow View Farm 
= chery, St. Peter, Minn. 
ees from selected purebred heavy 
ying flocks; Leghorns 12 cents; Reds, 
Ks, Wyandottes, 14 cents. Other vari- 
8. “Free catalog. Revere Hatchery, 
—— 0.,, or Farmington, Iowa. 
LUCA chicks; health insured; serum 
d flocks; guaranteed purebred; 
€ safely and live. Try them and suc- 
oat? cents up. Free catalog. Fifteen 
€8. Toluca Hatchery, Toluca, Il. 
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MEN leading varieties of purebred baby 
chicks from Hoganized healthy farm 
;* 100 per cent alive delivery guaran- 


" Prepaid postage. Circulars free. 
palley View Farm, Bellevue, Iowa. 


C. REDs. chicks 16c, eggs $4.75, 100; 
“ey Black Giants, 23c, eggs $8, 100; 
Wybeanc’ co Oats, 516c und; Mongel 
us, $2.25 bushel. w. Holsteen, 
= & Sun, Iowa. 








‘TEED purebred chicks. 
a, breeding flocks under our per- 

Haren sion. Catalog free. Emmets- 
.. ery, Box D, Emmetsburg, Ia. 


Fifty 





WHITE Wyandotte baby chicks; one 
breed; small capacity; personal atten- 
tion. Terrace Home Chick Farm, Box 13, 
R. F. D. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
ANCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching eggs 
from stock direct from Sheppard's pens. 
$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chicks 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Mon- 
roe, lowa, 
STATE record flock of R. C. R. I. Reds 
hatching eggs from select matings $8 
gna $10 per 100. S. L. Mealey, Richland, 
owa. 














BRAHMAS 


LIGHT Brahma eggs for hatching. From 

prize winning stock that come very near 
standard perfection. Chas. Spoerry, Dolli- 
ver, lowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpingtons—Eggs from special 
pens, guaranteed 100 per cent fertile; 
prepaid delivery. Circular free. Pen- 
nington Orpington Farms, Sumner Road, 
Lincoln, Neb. 














JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
A FEW eggs and chicks from our very 
select mating. Marcy Farm strain. 
Eggs, $5 per 15; chicks, 50 cents each. 
Dr. C. J. Seott, Knoxville, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
BUY hatching eggs now from Rodgers 
trapnested ever-laying White Leghorns 
derived from Geo. B. Ferris, best egg 
strain; 95 per cent fertility guaranteed. 
Ferris best strain, $2 for 15; $12, 100; $55, 
500; $100, 1,000. Utility flock, $1.50, 15; 
$8, 100; $35, 500; $60, 1,000. Low price for 
limited time only. C. C. Rodgers, Car- 
lisle, Iowa. Mail your order today. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ANCONA eggs, $4.50 per 100, $1.25 
R. C. White Wyandotte eggs; 
Mrs. Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, 














S.C. 
per 15. 
same price. 

lowa. 





ORPINGTONS 
POARMAN’S 200-egg strain Buff Orping- 
tons; all yearling hens mean strong 
chicks. Eggs—100, $7.50; pen, 10 pound 
Byers cockerel, mated 8% pound hens, 
15, $3.50. Joseph F. O’Brien, Waukon, 
Towa. 
PUREBRED Buff Orpington hatching 
eggs; stock improved twenty years; 
culled for color, egg production and dis- 
ease; $1.50 for 15, prepaid parcel post, or 
$6.50 for 100, express, C. O. D 
England, Dallas Center, Iowa. poe 
PUREBRED Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
for hatching. From healthy flock, 
culled by expert; good layers, good color, 
$6 hundred, $1.50 setting. J. M. Moran, 
Woodward, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Buff 
hatching eggs; large boned, 
colored, heavy laying birds. 
expert. $6 per 100, shipped. 
land, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
BUFF Orpington eggs for hatching, from 
especially fine strain; large boned, farm 
range stock; 15, $2; 100, $6. Mrs. Howard 
Head, R. 1, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
PUREBRED S&S. C. Buff Orpington eggs 
from healthy, culled flock; large size, 
good color; $6, 100; $3, 50. Mrs. Harold 
Elliott, Webster City, Iowa. 
HATCHING eggs, S. C. Buff Orpington 
hens. Mated to imported cockerel, $2 
setting. Mating list free. Roy Rush, St. 
Lawrence, 8. D. 

BUFF Orpingtons of quality; 15, $1.50; 
$4, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Thos. Baum- 
gardner, Colchester, Ill. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON'S Barred Rock eggs from 
show room winners; first pen, $7.50, 15; 
second, $5, 15; selected range flock, $7, 
100. _E. Y. Cable, Milford, Iowa. 
BARRED Rock eggs for sale; headed by 
the famous Aristocrat farm fleck; 75 
cents per 15, 100 for $6. W. C. Smalley, 

Promise City, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Rock hatching eggs 
from flock culled by expert; $5 per 100, 
$3 per 50. High fertility guaranteed, 
Wm. Vandehaar, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Park’s strain Barred Rock 
hatching eggs (200-281); $8 per 100, $5 
for 50, postpaid. Hauser Sisters, Gowrie, 
Iowa. 
FISHEL strain White Rock eggs, 100, $5; 
special mated pens with males direct 
from Fishel, 15, $2.50. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, lowa. 

BUFF ROCK hatching eggs, $5 per. 100, 
from healthy culled flock, good color. 
Address, Mrs. Theo. J. Saupe, Sheldon, Ia. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ROSE Comb Red eggs, farm flock, dark 
red, Scranton strain, -5, $1.5; 50, $3.25; 
100, $6. Baby chicks, 100, $16. Mrs. John 

Miller, Hampton, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs, selected flock, 
vigorous, dark red, heavy laying strain, 

$7 per 100. Florence I. Young, Newell, Ia. 

SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
from culled flock; 15, $1; 100, $5. Mrs. 

L. C. Slaughter, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
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Orpington 

excellent 
Culled by 
Will Eng- 















































EGGS FOR HATCHING 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE Comb Rhode Island White eggs 
from range flock, $1 per 15, $6 per 100. 
Pen 1, $5; pen 2, $3.50 per 15. Mrs. P. 
Weber, Dana, Iowa. 


SINGLE COMB REDS 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs. Pure Harold 

Thompkins strain. Long level backs, 
rich even red. Eggs $3, 15; $5, 30. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. B. N. Stephenson, 
Tipton, Iowa, 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from leading 

strains from choice farm range flocks. 
Eggs $1.25 per 15, $3.25 per 50, $6 per 100. 
Baby chicks $15 per 100. Miller Poultry 
Yards, Hampton,’ Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandottes for 23 years; Regal, 
Dorcas strain; from stock of 250 egg 
record; culled by expert; eggs, $6 per 100, 
postpaid. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chariton, 
Iowa. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; entire flock headed by males 


























direct from Martin’s best egg laying pens. 


flock, $4 per 100. Special mated pens, 
special prices. S. E. Skow, Wesley, lowa. 
PUREBRED Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 

dotte eggs. Flock headed by cockerels 
direct from Martin record flock. Mrs. T. 
S. Weaver, Gilman, Iowa. 
|... 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode Island 

White hatching eggs, $6 per 100, $1 per 
15, postpaid. Mrs. Bryan Hoskinson, 
Corning, lowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 


CHOICB seed corn. Medium early, white 
and yellow. Prices reasonable; sacks, 
sample and circular free. Write today. 
Stuart Keneipp, Meadowbrook Farms, R. 
5, Mt. Carmel, Illinois. * oi as ae 
FOR SALE—Reid Yellow Dent seed corn. 
Tested 99 per cent by state of Nebraska, 
Price $4 per bushel. J. P. Linch, Wy- 
more, Nebraska. 
REID Yellow Dent seed corn; early va- 
riety and high germination; $3.50 a bu. 
Chas. Benischek, Route 2, Vail, Iowa. 
KRUG'S Yellow seed corn, 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
f. o. b. Houser Bros., Polk, Iowa. 
UTILITY type Yellow Dent, fire dried, 
$3.50 to $5 per bu.; ten-day testing priv- 
ilege. E. O. Newkirk, Bowen, IIL 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


POSTPAID—10 apple trees, 4 to 6 feet, $6; 

4 apple, 2 plum, 2 pear, 2 cherries, 4 to 
6 feet, $10; 10 grapes or currants $1.50, 50 
Washington Asparagus $1.25; 25 raspber- 
ries $1.25; 10 perennials $1.50, 50 for $5; 10 
phlox $1.50; peonies $1.50; 10 assorted 
shrubs $1.50. Big Rock Nursery, Box H, 
Bick Rock, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans; 

direct from grower in sealed bags; early 
maturity; purity and germination guaran- 
teed; $3 per bushel, f. o. b. Tolono, It. 
Tolono Soybean-Seed Association, John 
T. Smith, Manager, Tolono, Ill, Cham- 
paign county. 


























SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GLADIOLI ; 
GLADIOLI—Choice mixed bulbs, 30 for 
$1; half size, 100 for $1; bulblets, 1,000 
for $1. Lenora Sorden, Keswick, lowa. 
FIFTEEN gladioli bulbs, choice varie- 
ties, all different, labeled, for $1. Send 
for Friendly Flower Letter and bulb price 
list. Lottie Uhlenhopp, Hampton, Iowa, 


SEED CORN 











MIDWEST soybeans; “the all-purpose 
soybean”; state certified purity 99.99 
per cent; germintaion 99 per cent; $3 per 
bushel in any quantity; direct from 
grower; bags free. Write for sample. 
White & Lawless, Bowen, 


TIMOTHY seed, 99 per cent pure, $3.15 

bu.; Medium, Mammeth, Alsike sweet 
clover; alfalfa, rape, Sudan, millet; Man- 
chu, Black Eyebrow soybeans; Iowa 105, 
logren oats; seed corn; inoculating bac- 
teria. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa, 








SEED Corn; Krug utility type; disease 
resisting; Early Yellow Dent and Kal- 
lal's Improved Large Yellow Dent; well 
ripened, early selected, highest germina- 
tion, hand nubbed, shelled, graded and 
sacked, $4 per bushel. I showed champion 
bushel Yellow Dent at the 1924 Peoria 
Greater Exposition and National Swine 
Show. Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ml. 


BUTTOLPH'S Improved Golden Murdock; 
bred for production by ear to row 
method; ranks third in northern section. 
Iowa yield contest; contained least mois- 
ture, except one, of all samples entered; 
germination guaranteed; graded, $8 per 
bu. Pure strains Iowar and Victory oats, 
80 cents; Manchu beans, $3. Hoyt E. 
Buttolph, Mitchell, lowa. 
EXTRA early ear seed corn; Reid Yellow 
Dent and Silver King; sack picked and 
kiln dried; 35 years’ experience in growing 
and handling seed corn; $5 per bu.; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or purchase price re- 
funded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Special- 
ist, Ames, lowa. 
19265 SEED Corn; Early Yellow Dent; 
Yellow ‘Murdock; Silver King; the good 
kinds; $3.50 bu., including sacks. As 
usual, orders coming fast. Agents want- 
ed. Established 1891. Geo. A. Germain, 
Winnebago, Minn. 
WALKER’S improved yeilow dent, high 
yielding, high germination; also 90-Day 
yellow corn; sack picked; rack dried; 
nubbed, shelled and graded and sacked; 
$4 per bushel. W. S. Walker, Route 2, 
Pike County, Griggsville, Ml. 
SEED CORN—Golden Jewel, 
home grown and _ carefull selected; 
shelled, graded, sack included, $4.25 per 
bu.; germination 94 to 100 per cent; sam- 
ple will be sent on request. O. R. Stevens, 
Hanley Falls, Minn. ma 
Reid Yellow Dent and Iowa 
Germination 98 and 100, 
official test. Grown less than 25 miles 
from Iowa line. $3.50 bushel. Sacks free. 
Chas. Speiser, Green Castle, Mo. 
HANGER dried early and late utility type 
Reid’s for any part Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri. Usual guarantee; $5 bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience seed house. W. 
Cc. Bryant, Kirkwood, II. 


FOR SALE—Seed corn, early maturing 
Reid Yellow Dent; etxra early maturing 
White Dent; in ear or shelled and graded; 
$5 per bu. and up. McConnell & Gray 
Boggstown, Ind., Shelby county. 
WILSON high yielding Reid Yellow Dent 
seed corn; field picked, fire dried; guar- 
anteed to please or money back; germi- 
nation 95 per cent; $3.50 per bu. Edward 
Wilson, Route 7, Winchester, Ill. 
NURSERY stock, spray materials, spray 
pumps, garden tools, seed corn, baby 
chicks, poultry remedies. Falls City 
Nursery, Falls City, Neb. 
SEED CORN—Early picked, high germi- 
nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4; Reid 
Yellow: Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 
hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia. 
YELLOW Dent seed corn, 1923 crop; ex- 
cellent germination; yielded 75 bus.; $3 
bu.; sacks free. P. A. Lawson, Route 1, 
Alcester, Union County, 8. D. 














1923 crop; 





SEED corn. 
Silver Mine. 























CERTIFIED fruit trees, grape vines, 

small fruits and ornamentals; all at 
common sense prices. Free catalog; send 
postal today. W. R. McCleary, Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 


JACKSON County home grown, doubly 
recleaned red clover seed, $22 per bu., 
track here; sacks, 50 cents each; samples. 
The best for lowa farmers. Trout & Mat- 
thias, Maquoketa, lowa. we. 
MANCHU soybeans; buy “home grown” 
seed direct from grower. “State in- 
spected”’’; germination 98 per cent. Bushel 
lot $2.75; bags free; sample on request. 
John Briden, Janesville, Iowa. 
HULLESS oats, 4% cents pound in 10 
bushel lots; less at 5 cents. New Ruby 
and Kota wheat, $2.50 bushel. All clean 
seed; bags free. Jacob Berghuis, Edger- 
ton, Minn. 
ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7.50 per 
bushel. Hulled white sweet clover, 90 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel, traek here. 
Sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas, 
FOR SALE—White Blossom sweet lover 
seed. 1924 grown. Recleaned and scar- 
ified; 12 cents per pound f. o. b. White, 
S. D. Sacks 50 cents each. Samples fur- 
nished. H. B. McKibben, White, 8S. D. 
SWEET clover seed, hulled, scarified and 
recleaned, 98 per cent pure, no noxious 
weeds; $9 per bushel, Christian Rasmus- 
sen, Garner, Towa. 
CERTIFIED Manchu’ soybeans; high- 
yielding, early maturing: $2.75 bushel in 
sealed bags. Write for free sample. Til- 
ford Filis, Lovington, Ill. 
STRAWBERRY plants. Investigate the 
New Cooper. Fresh dug plants, $2 hun- 
dred, prepaid; Dunlaps. 65 cents, prepaid. 
Nelson Bros., Essex, Towa. 
MILLIONS strawberry plants; Senator 
Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 
State inspected. Postpaid. H. Thale, 
Durham, Mo. 
FREE—Seed corn, 
alfalfa, etc., catalog. 
Co., Bloomington, MT. 
































soybean, clover seed, 
Funk Bros. Seed 








A GUERNSEY WORLD’S RECORD FOR 
MINNESOTA 

Golden Coronet of Jean Du Luth 81283 
has recently broken the world's Guernsey 
record in Class AA, having produced 
15.485.9 pounds of milk and 968.80 pounds 
of butterfat in one year, besides having 
two living calves within that time. She 
is owned by Simon Kruse, Radisson Farm, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and was bred by Jean 
Du Luth Farm, Inc., Nickerson, Minn. 





APPROVED FOR HOLSTEIN JUDGES 

The names of several Iowa men are list- 
ed in the official] judges approved for 1925 
shows by the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. The Iowa men named 
include the following: J. P. Eves, Des 
Moines; L. S. Gillette, Fostoria; W. J. 
Kennedy, Sioux City; Prof, H. H. Kildee, 
Ames. 
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Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Central—Greene County, March 9.—The 
weather today has been cloudy with 
threatening rain, but so for has been nice 
here this month. Cream 40c, eggs 21c; 
some shelled corn this week at $1.09 a bu. 
to local elevator. Some little chicks are 
hatched. The hog market is advancing 
and hogs are bringing $11 to $12 or more 
per cwt. Feeders are trying to buy hogs 
to put in fattening pens with their cat- 
tle. Roads are good. Many changes of 
renters of farms. A number of young 
pigs and calves. Livestock in good shape. 
—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Centrai—Webster County, March 3.— 
Fair weather for the last several weeks; 
no snow on the ground, Livestock doing 
well. Feeder steers going to market fast 
the last two weeks. But very little corn 
and oats. Marketable hogs about cleaned 
up. Average number of brood sows kept. 
Roads in good condition at present time; 
threatening weather prevailing.—Oscar 
Peterson. 

South Central—Mahaska County, March 
6.—Néarly everyone is moved, There are 
still a few farms that are not rented. It 
has certainly been an ideal spring for 
moving for the roads are as good as they 
generally are in the summer. A few have 
been harrowing stalks. Horses are selling 
for a good price and are somewhat scarce. 
Quite a few seem to be losing their 
spring pigs. It does not seem that as 
many sows have been kept as _ usual, 
Quite a few have a large number of ewes. 
—L. S.. 

Northern—Winnebago County, March 10, 
Snow about all gone. Still a little corn to 
pick. Some corn going to market. Not 
many hogs left to sell and very few cat- 
tle on feed, Not as much moving 4s us- 
ual.—Nels Rank. 

Eastern—Linn County, March 14.—We 
are having one of the worst blizzards of 
the winter at this writing, altho the 
weather has been unusually good nearly 
all winter here. Farmers are now think- 
ing of making preparations for their sea- 
son's work, getting machinery in order 
and securing other seasonable' needs. 
There is considerable demand for corn, 
due mostly to the fact that hogs have 
made and are continuing to make long 
strides up the price ladder, Corn selling 
from $1.10 to $1.25 per bu., oats 52c; eggs 
have become quite plentiful and are sell- 
ing at 25c per dozen. Not many cattle on 
feed, and rough feed is ruling quite low 
all winter. Good hay selling for around 
$10 per ton, Cream 438c.—A. D. Brenne- 
man. 

Central—Poweshiek County, March 14.— 
Rain and snow storm the 13th, Lvery- 
body looking for stock steer prices to be 
fe and better. Hens 20c, roosters 18c; 
hogs advancing; feeders paying as high as 
$1.20 for corn; oats 47c,. Horses seem to 
be bringing good prices. Not much win- 
ter wheat around here. Feed plentiful. 
Cattle in good shape. Few litters of pigs 
reported.—F. A. W. 

Centrail—Hamilton County, March 13,— 
The worst snow storm of the season is 
here today. Commenced snowing early 
this morning and a real blizzard is rag- 
ing tonight. All stock has come thru the 
winter very nicely. No demand for horses, 
Plenty of hay for sale from $7 to $10 a 
ton. Cream 42c, eggs 23c. Most of the 
hogs have gone to market.—J. W. Naylor. 


Northwestern—Clay County, March 13, 
—Moving today and cold for March, Still 
smoe corn to pick in county. Hogs sell- 
ing very well. Horses rather poor, but 
better lately. Some young’ chickens 
hatched. People still moving, tho about 
done. Most of (tfat cattle have been 
shipped out. Fewer brood sows.—Ray L. 
Leitch. 











ILLINOIS 


Western—Knox County, March 13.—Illi- 
nois Shorthorn sale well attended and 
prices satisfactory. Weather and roads 
fine for March but raining now. Need 
plenty of moisture now for grasses and 
meadows. Wheat looks brown but will 
come out all right. Clover and alfalfa 
coming thru also. Prices picked up, espe- 
cially in livestock. Very few cattle and 
hogs on feed now. Some plowing sod and 
getting rid of stalks. Horses selling at 
barns considerably sigher. Seem plenti- 
ful. Prices at public sales good. TT. B. 
testing out reactors rapidly.—Elmer An- 
derson. 

Western—Warren County, March 11.— 
Hogs are all gone. Some corn in this 
neighborhood yet; selling for $1.12 per 
bushel. Good horses are selling $150 to 
$200. Brood sows, 200 to 300 pounds, $40 
to $50 each. Milk cows average $50 each. 
Feeding calves and cows are in demand 
here.—Wm. G. Liggett. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, March 
13.—Friday, the 13th, rain and snow; very 
hard on stock. Have had some fine 
weather and roads were good, but now 
shot for awhile. There seems to be usual 
interest in lambs, but spring pigs are not 
so plentiful as some years, Few veal 
calves are being shipped. Some inquiry 
for seed oats. Looks like there will be 
_ more than usual acreage of corn this 
Spring. Corn now selling for $1.30, farmer 





' are scarce, 


| fine, 


; of corn is poor, 





trade, and poor quality. Hogs are around 
$13.50 but some predict $15 hogs soon, 
Everything but gas and taxes look better 
for the farmer. Hens 18c, cream 37c, eggs 
23c. Some sale for good horses.—W. F. 
Kennedy. 


KANSAS 

East Central—Franklin County, March 
3.—March 1 surely came in like a lion 
here. Three inches of snow fell, almost a 
blizzard, and morning of the 2d it was 2 
degrees below zero. Quite a few fat cows 
and heifers going to market. Fat hogs 
Quite a bit of kafir corn be- 
ing marketed, $1.40 per hundred, Good 
many farm sales, Prices very good. 
Good horses, $80 to $100. Good cows, from 
$40 to $60. Corn, white or yellow, $1.93, 
oats 45c, No. 1 eggs 22c, No. 2 18c, butter- 
fat 34c, heavy hens 18c. Good many ten- 
ants moving; many are leaving the farm 
here, going elsewhere; think they can do 
better.—F. D. Everingham. 


KENTUCKY 
Northern—Oldham County, March 11.— 
Weather very warm and springlike. Much 
plowing being done. Most wheat looking 
tho some died. Much oats to be 
planted. —- Very few hogs in country.— 
Jos, Gottbrath, 


INDIANA 

Northern—St. Joseph County, March 9. 
—We have had a hard winter; down at 
one time to 25, Plenty of snow, which 
has protected winter wheat and kept 
farmers out of corn fields to finish. Most 
It does not fatten hogs 
very good. There will be about usual 
amount of corn and oats put in. Some 
are leaving fields lie idle and go to work 
in factories; they make more money. Our 
taxes are high and probably will be in- 
creased this year. Very little land selling 
now; asking $125 per acre.—A. J. Byers. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, March 20-27 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions, Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p, m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.: 13:01 p. m.; 12:81. pp, m.3 1:02 
Pp. m.; 1:25 p. m, 

Des) Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
noon. Covers all of the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music. 

Chicago, KYW, 5386—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:30; 9:35 to 1:00; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:05, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:00 p, 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p. m. ; 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 and 
10:00 p. m., music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., 
organ recital; Thursday, 7:00 to 11:00, 
p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., con- 
cert. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m.; music, Satur- 
day, 7:30. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, dinner 
hour program, every evening but Wednes- 
day and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night 
but Wednesday, 

Omaha, WAAW, 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 7:00 p. m., 
10:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m., 8:30 p. 
m.; Thursday, 8:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m, 


286—Monday, 7:30 to 
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HAT’S the first advantage of 
using Northland. Its unusug 


stamina comes from pure Pennsyk 
vania Crude, the highest-grade crude! 
oil in the world—a stamina whie¢ 


is developed to the last degree by 


careful filter-refining plus the special 


Northland treatment. 


Thus, after 


service that would make most oils 
fit for the drain bucket, Northlang 
works steadily on, safely cushioning 
every piston stroke. 


. and from the car 


Y 





The remarkable stamina of North. 
land Oil enables it, to an unusual 














degree, to safeguard the life of your 
whole car. Not only does Northland 
add materially to the miles and 
months of service, but it brings: 


smoother, quieter engine operation 
so as to make each day’s driving just 
a little more enjoyable. It will pay 
you to get Northland every time 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co, 


* WATERLOO, IOWA 


Pure Pennsylvania Motor Gil 
Thoroughly Filtered ~ Specially Prepared 


ee 





Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ex- 
cept Sunday, 12:00 to 12:30. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. F 





TANDEM HITCHES 

With the rush of spring work close at 
hand, the tandem system of hitching 
horses will soon come into its own again 
among farmers who are looking for ways 
to get the most work done with the 
horses and men that are available, ac- 
cording to A. L. Young, of the farm me- 
chanics department, college of agricul- 
tuer, University of Illinois. One of the 
simplest ways to make a tandem hitch is 
to fasten a comparatively short bar, or 
evener, to whatever is being pulled and 
let the rear horses pull on one end and 
the front horses on the other, the load 
being attached at a point that will dis- 
tribute it properly between the front and 
rear teams, In some respects this sort 
of a tandem hitch is better than those 
in which a pulley is used. 

Mr. Young says: “It is true that even- 
ers of this type do not permit as much 
seesaw action between the front and rear 
horses as do those using pulleys, but they 
usually are more satisfactory in this re- 
spect after the horses get used to work- 
ing in tandem. 

“Then, too, there is a tendency on even- 
ers of this type for that end of the short 
bar on which the rear horses pull to be 
lifted until the other end almost drags 
on the ground. This often is looked upon 
as an objectionable feature, but in reality 
it does no particular harm unless the 
lower end drags excessively. On the oth- 
er hand, this condition helps materially 
to make the trace angle more nearly 
equal for the front and rear horses. 

“Even if one end of the short bar in 
this simple tandem hitch is lowered so 
much that the horses in front pull from 
a point just above the ground, the trace 
angle is still less than it should be, but 
it is better than when they pull from a 
point on a level with the point where 
the hitch is attached to the plow or other 
implement that is being pulled. As for 
the trace angle of the horses in the rear, 
it is true that ratsing that end of the 
evener to which these horses are hitched 
may. make their trace angle smaller than 





Write for my free Guide B 
“How to Obtain a Patent” 
“Invention and Industry” 
**Record of Invention” blank be 
fore disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
your invention for instructions. Promptness @ 
sured. No charge for above information. Clarence. 


O'Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 1499 Securliy) 
a Building, directly across street from Patent 0 
‘ashington,D. 0. 








it should be, but at that it is never small 
er than for the horses in front.” 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN ON HORSES 
MULES AND MOTOR VEHICLES 

A statistical bulletin on horses, mules 
and motor vehicles has been put out 9 
the United States Department of Agricul) 
ture, This bulletin, known as ‘‘Statisticd 
Bulletin No. 5,” contains figures for thé 
year ended March 31, 1924, with compat 
able data forvearlier years, on numbers 
horses and mules on and off farms in 
United States, shipments, slaughter, @ 
ports, losses from disease, hides ' 
skins, transportation rates, and costs % 
raising and using the animals. 

The chapters on tractors, trucks 
automobiles contain figures on productié 
uses, cost of operation, comparative lab 
requirements and general automobile st 
tistics. : 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtaip 
free, as long as the supply lasts, by W& 
ing to the United States Department 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


' 


‘ 





CALL MADE DEAN AT KANSAS 
COLLEGE 


Professor L. E. Call, head of the ¢ 
partment of agronomy at Kansas iS} 
Agricultural College, has been made a 
ing dean of the division of agricultul 
and director of the experiment station 
the college, to succeed Professor F. 
Farrell, who has been made acting P 
dent of the college. 





MISSOURI HAS 1,000-POUND cow | 
Missouri Holstein interests are prow’. 
announcing their first thousand-pow 
producer. Crescent Pontiac, a Holst 
cow owned by L. B. Clark, Maywoe 
Mo., has completed a record of 2% 
pounds of milk and 1,054.65 pounds of DH 
terfat in 365 days. She is now the ¢ 
pion producer of Missouri and 8® 
third in milk production. She was? 
by P. P. Lewis and was developed bY # 
Clark, i 
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CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
Apri 16—Walter Wilkinson, Prairie City, 
a. 


low 
Yume 16-—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 
’ wa. 





POLLED HEREFORDS ° 

Apr. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 

ford Breeders’ Association, H. P. Tongs- 

feldt, secretary, LeMars, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH JACKS 

Apr. 8—W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, 
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lage of Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Inusual =< : . 
ennsykim Special Notice to Advertisers 
ecr Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
ude: tinue advertisements already running must have 
which gotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
rree by of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
: ad ghove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Spec fon or special position. Our pages begin to go 
| F to the electrotyper on Wednesday momping and no 
y after. ¢banges can be made after pages are made up. New 
® sivertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
st oils received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
rthland  "°. 
Honing: LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ar J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 
North. Field Notes 
inustial A splendid offering of Angus bulls, cows 
and heifers will be sold April 16, by Wal- 
yf your te Wilkinson, proprietor of Evergreen 
Stock Farm, Prairie City, Iowa. This 
rthland will be one of the best opportunities to 
rs and gelect high class Angus breeding stock 
_ o that buyers will have this season. Watch 
brings: for particulars in later issues, and write 
P early for the sale catalog. Kindly men- 
eration tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
yr’ Advertising Notice. 
ng just 
ill pa TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 
— y J. J. Newlin, R. F. D., Grimes, Iowa, is 
time, advertising a number of good Tamworth 


fall boars at prices to sell them at once; 
also fall gilts, as good as they grow, and 
he can supply pig clubs with pigs from 
very successful matings. All sired by 
Rose Hill Larry and dams that are ex- 
ceptionally good producing sows, of the 
best type and breeding. Mr. Newlin is 
also a Krug seed corn specialist. He is 
located one-half mile west of Johnson 
Station, nine miles northwest of Des 
Moines, on No. 7 highway, and will be 
glad to have those interested in Tam- 
worths or seed corn to make him a visit. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


DR. JARVIS’ ABERDEEN ANGUS DIS- 
PERSION SALE GOOD 


The Aberdeen Angus dispersion sale of 
.Dr. Fred Jarvis, Oskaloosa, Iowa, on 
March 10, drew a large attendance from 
several states. The total amount received 
for the seventy-eight head was $19,875, 
with an average of $254.80. The top bull 
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atent. was Earl Marshall J., No. 2 in the cata- 
iO akMeme 08 selling to Ames Plantation, Grand 
‘sketch fmm Junction, Tenn., for $2,500. The top cow 
piness a was Black Cap Empress 20th, No. 21 in 
‘larence A, the catalog, selling to H. O. Harrison, 
9 Sece Wee San Francisco, Calif., for $975. The sale 


was a success thruout and proves that 
the cattle business is again becoming 
foremost in the thoughts of the farmer 
and breeder. Colonels Cooper and Krasch- 
él, assisted by E. T. Davis, of the Record 
Association, conducted the sale. Follow- 
ing is a partial list af ‘buyers and prices 


nt 
————— 


er small- 








JORSES, me Pala: 
‘LES BULLS 
1—Mr. Hillsbeek, Gilman, Iowa....$ 400 
s, mule 2~Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, 
t out b Le ee ape aa ie 500 
Agricu-e 2—-F. R. Wingerter, Highland, Mo. 330 
tatisticalge {—Chas. L. Elliott, Estill, Mo...... 400 
for the 5—Clyde Nelson, Birmingham, Ia. 305 
compel &—August Johnson, Union, Mo..... 145 
i—¥orsythe & Son, Albia, Iowa... 150 
mbers &~Pingrey Ranch, Coon Rapids, Ia. 1,000 
3 in the FEMALES 
iter, eX §—Frank T. Plummer, Marion, Ia. 190 
jes ; has. Norton, Fontanelle, Iowa 160 
coste N—R. J. Teachout, Imogene, Iowa. 305 
W—Pingrey Ranch .........ccess- - 180 
oks } it—John Brown, Oskaloosa, Iowa... 230 
‘uctié 1 Seeley & Son, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 200 
auc $—Mr. Fleckner, New Virginia, Ia. 200 
ive lab 3—Elliott Brown, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 300 
bile sta BNRTOS HANCH 6: sicsoatscscccivs nce 310 
—H. O. Harrison, San Francisco, 
UM 9 CME, ooo ee ceca evens 975 
by well og vonn Kitzman, Webster, Iowa.. 245 
ment om as W. Norton, Fontanelle, Iowa. 300 
| | es D. Johnson, South Dakota.... 370 
. ey SOUMEON: Sc ccvicnes ese renee CAO 
‘‘wooen Brown ..... pees eamewees . 260 
POO MORO sccecccccsscccce SS 
NSAS 
the deg SAMUELSONS MAKE ANOTHER GOOD 
1s state ™ SALE 
ade e second Duroc bred sow sale of ‘the 





nm for Messrs. 


B. A. Samuelson 
Son, of Kiron, Iowa, nT ne 


g : March 10, made the 
ferin average of $80.50 on the entire of- 
e nl or $14 per head higher than their 
were ary 6 sale. Buyers from a distance 
= humerous, and many for the first 
pair of and admired the extraordinary 
fi erd boars, High’s Rival and Wild- 


rel. Needless av ; 
Was high-class to say that the offering 


ricultul 
ation 
r F. 
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been el as this firm has never 
& top race to sell any other kind: With 
stated _$117.50 and the average as above 
ery 3 May be seen that prices ran 
form niform, in keeping with the uni- 
was abetty of the offering. The selling 
Meliraty” conducted by Auctioneer J. L. 
- We might add that a number 
Private “¢ fall boar pigs are on sale at 
of the pareaty now by this firm. A list 
4, D gets Important sales follows: Lot 

*®, Counts, Mapleton, Iowa, $90; 33, 










Henry F. Hanson, Walnut, Iowa, $92.50; 
extra, E. J. Ewoldt, Ida Grove, Iowa, 
$117.50; 16, Walter Kortman; Schleswig, 
Iowa, $62.50; 19, F. W. Knopp, Worthing- 
ton, Minn., $75; 8 S. O. Smalling, La 
‘Porte City, Iowa, $92.50; 28, E. J. Ewaldt, 
Vail, Iowa, $90; 22, Guy. V. Babcock, Gal- 
va, Iowa, $110; 17, Richard Wissink, Ida 
Grove, Iowa, $80; 10, H. C. Dewar, Chero- 
kee, Iowa, $90; 24, S. E. Severson, Soldier, 
Iowa, $95; 23, C. C. Briggs, Glidden, Iowa, 
$77.50; 40, J. C. Fausch, Sheldahl, Iowa, 
$92.50; 37, 25, Fred Sperry, Jolley, Iowa, 
$62.50, $67.50; 32, Ed Ralston, Cherokee, 
Iowa, $90; 5, Ralph Nagel. Odebolt, Iowa, 


$80; 6, W. H. Schnerring, Sac City, Iowa, 
$75; 26, Martin Hanson, Schaller, Iowa, 
$70; 15, E. E. Goreham, Odebolt, Iowa, 
$90; 138, E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa, 
$82.50; 34, J. E. Fausch, Sheldahl, Iowa, 


Ida Grove, Iowa, $60; 1, 


$60; 3, Joe Rice, 
$87.50; 


Fred Knopp, Charter Oak, 
2, Neal Reik, Odebolt, Iowa, $67.50; 35, 
Henry Craig, Danbury. Iowa, $45; 38, 
Emil Lundell, Kiron, Iowa, $75; 39, Ralph 
Nagel, Odebolt, Iowa, $82.50; 20, Neal 
Reik, $50; 7, Thayer & MceCorkindale, 
Odebolt, Iowa, $75. 


Iowa, 





QUIRIN’S PERCHERON SALE 
A large gathering assembled at the 
ringside of the sale of C. P. Quirin, of 
Marcus, Towa, that took place at Sioux 
City, Iowa, March 11, but buyers were 
rather indifferent and not too plentiful. 
With the exception of a few head prices 
ruled low. The outcome was not such 
as would cause people to be enthusiastic 
over entering the business of breeding 
Percherons. <A few of the animals were 
not in sale condition, but generally speak- 
ing the offering was in good, vigorous 
farm condition. The selling was con- 
ducted by Auctioneer MecNurlan. A list 
of those selling for $200 and over follows: 

STALLIONS 
Harry, Apr., '20; L. A. Miller, Lan- 


SO NON Cs veccesdccuKars rere Ss 
Blanco, May, ‘18; Mr. Walters, 

WEG, MOD. ccs bodiccd 6 ceeenecesen 
Billie, May, ‘17; Wm. Whittenmeyer, 

TUMOR Bi Wy. ccccvsncsacuccstacese 1,460 
Haxtum, Apr., °19; I. F. Cooper, 

Hawarden, TOWE «+ scccccdccacvece 280 
Sanbo, Apr., °19; W. H. MeNurlan 

& Son, Rouleau, Sask., Canada.. 700 
Max, Apr., ’18; Wm. Whittenmeyer 200 
Frank. June, ‘22; F. E. Pillarch, 

Hegre, Be. Wimccncctcvens BRE, 485 
Sade, May, ’21; H. F. Kruse, Yank- 

tom, Be Ge hve cccretedextpesecss cas. ae 

MARES 

Kate, Apr., ‘19; Carl Peterson, Mar- e 

CUB, TOWER ccvciccee panetaxduees eae ee 
Leona, May.’17; A. F. Wilka, Larch- 

W600, JOWR «icccceseucseuees casee- ee 
Daria, aMy, '19; A. F. Wilka...... 275 
Lady, Apr., "17 ;Wm, Whittenmeyer 200 

SUMMARY 


12 stallions sold for $6,067.50; av., $505.62 
13 mares sold for 2,365.00; av., 182.00 


25 head sold for 8,432.50; av., 337.00 


Notes of the Breeds 


1OWA HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATIONS 
ELECT 














oad 
Several of Iowa’s county Holstein breed- 
ers’ associations have held their annual 
meetings during the winter months. The 
Cerro Gordo county association recently 
held its annual session at Mason City and 
elected its 1925 officers. They are as fol- 


lows: President, W. E. Gildner, Mason 
City; vice-president, I. L. Walls, Sr., of 
Burchinal; secretary-treasurer, Andrew 
N. Olson, Mason City; state director, E. 
J. Peake, Mason City. The county di- 
rectors include Henry Burns, of Shef- 
field; James E. Skinner, of Thornton; 


Homer G. Hadley and James A. Thomp- 
son, of Mason City, and C. C. Rice, of 
Clear Lake. 

Calf club work was decided ‘upon as the 
major project for the Buchanan county 
association this year. The officers who 
will guide the association are as follows: 
President, A. F. Sloan, Rowley; vice-pres- 
ident, C. E. Meythaler, Independence; sec- 
retary-treasurer and state director, C. L. 
Bayer, Independence; county directors, 
W. Ross, of Lamont; H. W. Bacon, of 
Hazelton; F. E. Wilson, of Rowley; Guy 
Stoddard, of Jesup, and Ross Miller, of 
Independence. 

The Linn County Holstein Heifer *Club 
was organized at the annual meeting of 
the Linn County Holstein Breeders’ As- 
sociation held at Cedar Rapids. About 
twenty boys and girls will become mem- 
bers. The Linn county association elect- 
ed the following officers for 1925: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Gilmore, Marion; secretary- 
treasurer, Ludvig ‘Petrak, Cedar Rapids; 
state director, H. J. Rompf, Marion; 
county directors, R. L. Hutchens, of Cen- 
tral City; J. J. Mills, of Coggon; E. 8. 
Smith, of Springville; H. J. Rompf and 
Ludvig Petrak. 


DUROC FUTURITIES FOR 1925 

Secretary J. R. Pfander, of the Nation- 
al Duroc Jersey Association, announces 
that a considerable number of. accept- 
ances have been received from fairs for 
the national association futurities. The 
$500 state futurities will be a feature of 
the state fairs of Montana, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, California and Washington, while 
$600 state futurities have been accepted 
by the state fair boards of Minnesota, 
Teaxs, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. Among 
the fairs which have qualified for the $100 
district fair futurity are those at Aledo, 
TiL., and Grand Island, Neb. Guthrie Cen- 
ter, West Liberty and Winfield, Iowa, 
fairs have arranged for $200 district fu- 





turities, while Perry, Jowa, has taken a 
$300 district futurity. The fair at Fargo, 





N. D., will have a $500 free-for-all fu- 
turity, and that at Topeka, Kan., will 


have an $800 free-for-all purse. 


NEW GUERNSEY RECORD 

A world’s Guernsey record in Class BB 
has been made on Lone Pine Mollie Cow- 
an, owned by William H. Williams, Lyon 
Mountain, N. Y. Her production for the 
year was 16,927.7 pounds of milk and 
840.28 pounds of butterfat, which also en- 
titles her to seventh place’ in Class B. 
Lone Pine Mollie Cowan was first prize 
three-year-old at the 1922 National and 
also won considerable note last October 
by selling in the Stout Farm dispersion 
sale for $15,100, to Mr. Williams. 








TAMWORTHS 


” s 
Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 





D. M. Overholt, R. 9, lowa City, lowa. 





B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
row them by the hundred. 
one better. Circulars of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. M. Dewell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good busky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sulte are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


A few good fall boars, priced for quick sale. Also, 
fall gilte—as good as they grow. Can furnish pigs 
to pig clubs. Farm on highway No. 7. 

J.J. Newlin, R. F. D. Grimes, Iowa 
Krug Seed Corn Specialist. 


Tamworth Gilts 


Bred sows sold. I now offer afew dandy August 
Its for sale. They are sired by SEVEN OAKS 
ROPHY. Immune aad priced at $35. 

Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa 





















YORKESHIRES 
Bred Gtite and Boars; also Barred 
Vorkshire pect cece and o10 Ragieh shop. 
herd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lowa. 





POLAND-.CHINAS 


HANCHER’S BRED SOWS 


At Private Sale. A dandy bunch bred fer March, 
Apriland May farrow. Bred toCriterio by Criterion 
Kingnite by Latchnite and Hancher’s Pathfinder by 
Reliable Pathfinder. I can please you in bred giit® 
M. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 


Youngblood Polands 


Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
Mtters. Buy new, grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. C. YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Choice growthy August pigs of both sexes for sale. 
Sired by Oak Glen Diamond and other spiendid boars. 
Also sows gilts bred to Oak Glen Diamond and 
to Climax, by Eliminator. Write for particulars. 
w. 6. AUSTIN, Dumont, lewa 























BOLSTEINS. 
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mS 3. Holsteins pro- 









) 
duce 60% of America's <3 
fluid milk supply,accord- 
ing to dairy authorities. 
Practical dairymen 
choose Holsteins because 
steady large production 
of milk and butterfat 
means dependable 
profits 


P. Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
AMERICA 


ASSOCIATION of 
230 EAST OHIO STREET.CHICAGO Lied 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: Pletie 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a fey 
females. All select stock. Adress, 
Ed. Rensink, Sioux Co., 


W. JENSEN 4&4 SON, Exira, Ia., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Beas 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter ef King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 











Mospers, ia. 














Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to 16 
months old., Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 

A Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 

sent on request. Milking Sherthorn Society, lowe, 


Hinton, lowa 

















POLLED SHORTHORES 


POLLED BULL 


We are offering a choice dark red Polled Short- 
horn Bull, 16 months old, wt. 1000 pounds. Sire and 
dam both prize winners. Price $125.00, 

Ss. B. HUDSON 4 SON, Munexville, Ia. 








HEREFORD BULLS 


Young Stanway 4th, a real prospect and several 
others of the best blood lines. riced right and 
guaranteed right. 

Tt. M. HAYDEN, Creston, 





lowa. 





RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 








HOHKSES 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


20 Head—Stailions and Mares—20 Head 
Bish class animals of the famous 
MON GROS breeding. 


See us before you buy 


LEFEBURE BROS., 
FAIRFAX, 1OWA 





























ERCH ERONS—-SHIRES— FOR SALE: 
Two Percheron Studs. One a 12-year old 
Imported black, wt. 2,100; a real draft horse; very 
good sire. The other a blue Roan, 3 this spring, wt. 
1,000; seund in every respect; a horse that will 
lease. Also a Shire, 3 this spring, wt. 1,750; s show 
orse right im every way hese studs are priced 
te sell. Also a red outstanding Scotch Shorthorn 
bull just turning a year old; out of Avon's Crown, 
“an Internetiona! winner,” and out of a Zoe Clipper 


dam. Same family as the dam of Rodney and 
Cutham Dreadnaught This calf ought to please. 
Ben G. Studer, Wesley, lewa 








BAMPSHIRES 

Gilts bred for late 

March, April and May 

HAMPSHIRES farrow. Good breeding, 

"Priced to sell. 

H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 
ot lity bred 

Sows and Gilts of onarch’s. Desender or 
to Today's Pershing and other good ones. 

C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, lowa 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Duroc Fall Boars 
Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON 4&4 SON, 

Sac County, Miron, lewa. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
One Angus Bull 
Twelve months old. A good one. 

40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Buff Reck Eggs, $3 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon. lowa 
AUCTION EERS 











Col. H. S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


who hold the World's recerd on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instructors Jannary 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay more? 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

19 years largest in world 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


F at World’s Nn em 

Learn Greatest Schoo! and = 

come independent. Write today for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
74N. Sacramento Bivd. 

CAREY M. JONES. Pres. Chieago, 111. 


TR. E. MILLER 


Live Steek Auctioneer 
lewa 


Blanchard - 
AUCTIONEER 


a. G. KRASCHE Marian. lewa 


——_—$———$—_—$_ 


H.L. HULL, Auetieneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





























LAVE STOCK 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestna 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks an 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 

The large rugged xind. Prices reasonable. If you 
want a stallion or if your neighborhood needs one, 
come or write us. We have a successful plan ip 
Diacing stallions where they are needed. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. E.L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Ia. 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions 


Prices right 
Come and see us 


E. H. Knickerbocker & Son, Fairfax, la. fees: 


BIG BARGAINS 


For next 40 days—Stallions, $300.00 = Nothing 
overs years o all young fresh stoc 

Mostly all by Lagos. 
J. ©. Singmaster & Son, Meota, lowa 




















JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high in price. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, !Chariton, lowa 


MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SA 


An extra fine lot of MA ri M th Jacks 

—every one a good one; big bone. good head and ears, 
bodies, and all good breedere—the kind that 

the high priced Missouri mule. Alt registered. 

or write J. W. BREW ER, Tel. 465, Mexico, Mo, 


WILL BOLD my annus! sale of Mammoth 
Jacks, Wed., Apri] 8, next. Pleasecome. W. L. 
DeClow, Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, la, 







































Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 


for 


gen ren Permanent Satisfaction 





















Barn—to save painting and repairs 


Barnyard—to keep live stock healthy 






Cellars—to keep dry and clean 






Cisterns—for clean, soft water 






Cooling tank—to increase milk profits 


































Corn Crib—io keep out rats 


Dairy house—for clean handling of 
F ARM y | ye 
e O our reams Dipping vat—for healthier stock 


Drain tile—to utilize more land 


Bg ee 


a 2 Ba 


°. . ; ; Feeding floors—to fatten Live stock 
VERY farmer wants his farm to produce a portant part. They allow no profits to slip away in tigations f 


t comfortable living. He wants it to be suffi- repair and paint bills, no fire, rat or storm losses. ett ttii oe a ee 
5 ciently attractive and profitable to keep the children Concrete, in building new farm homes or remodel- | Floors—for lowest cost utility 

@ interested. It must have that well-kept look of ing old ones, makes them attractive and comfortable. | Footings—to save buildings 
; e SUCCESS. Nothing adds more to the average farm’s appearance | Foundations—for permanence 
a4 Realizing this dream isn’t a matter of luck. It’s and salability. Gate posts—for fine appearance 
ae a matter of planning. See how many building suggestions in the list at ee on on Special a 


Concrete buildings of Lehigh Cement play an im- the right appeal to your good business judgment. houses are made more convenient 
and attractive 


Ice house—for cheap cooling 


How to get permanent satisfaction, whatever you build 


Manure pit—to prevent loss of fertiliut 


rig pe 


[1] Get dependable materials [2] Get competent workmanship . RRA DE oe 


Septic tanks—for sewage disposal 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh Cement The Lehigh Portland Cement Company publishes free | Sidewalks—for convenience and clean 
a the largest-selling cement in the world. illustrated bulletins and booklets which any farmer can Silos—to saleguerd eves - 
. ; The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh often does confidently follow. The easiest, approved methods of heisibiihcntonia=-:heit-Tiloes 

P so in the face of constant pressure to offer you the building are described. Secure them from your Lehigh 

“just as good” brand. Is it not reasonable to expect a dealer or write to “tg 
dealer of this type to protect your interests in every 
F way and to handle a line of other thoroughly dependa- 
ble materials? Let the blue-and-white Lehigh sign guide 
you to a reliable dealer. 


Stairways and steps—to end repaitt 

Storage cellars—to get higher crop 
On work requiring a contractor, remember that a prices 

contractor who insists on using dependable materials ] Troughs—for healthier live stock 

ey to put skill and dependability into all that |) Watlows—to raise fatter hogs 

ne does. 





Water tanks—to protect water supply 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Well soqere at ee 


ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
I New York Buffalo Kansas City New Castle, Pa. Boston Philadelphia 
Mason City, Iowa Omaha Pittsburgh Richmond Minneapolis Free booklets! 


If you want information on any of the 
above, check the subjects in which you 


Look for this are interested, sign your name and ad 
blue - and - white dress, and mail to us or to your Lehigh 
LEHIGH sign, dealer. You will receive free of cost owt 
ets known from bulletins and booklets containing com 
= coast to coast, mall 








a CEMENT ; ae 
} en pore CL ener ee cocecccven nin 
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Address.......ccccse0ccdseenennm 


